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CHAPTER 1 


The Pévé Language 


1 Introduction 


The present volume is the first full description of the grammar of Pévé, a Chadic 
language spoken in parts of the southwestern area of the Republic of Chad 
and the Northern province of the Republic of Cameroon. Data for this volume 
were gathered in the course of fieldwork in Cameroon during the summer of 
2012 and supplemented by additional data gathered from native speakers. The 
present volume also draws on the works of Rodney Venberg, Herrmann Jun- 
graithmayr and Michka Sachnine for additional and comparative data (section 
3, below). 


2 Classification and Nomenclature 


The classification and nomenclature of Pévé has been subject to much discus- 
sion both within and outside of the world of descriptive linguistics. Section 2.1 
below summarizes past and existing approaches, while Section 2.2 describes 
more recent discussions and findings. 


21 Existing Approaches to Classification and Nomenclature 

With respect to the name and classification of the Pévé language, there are 
considerable differences of opinion among linguists and native speakers of lan- 
guages spoken in the area. According to Ethnologue, Pévé is a member of the 
Masa branch of the Chadic family, a branch that also includes Herdé, Marba, 
Masana, Mesmé, Musey, Ngeté, and Zumaya (https://www.ethnologue.com/ 
language/Ime). Languages referred to in Ethnologue as Pévé dialects include 
Lamé, Doe (also called Doué, Duwoi, or Duwai), and Dari. Also according to 
Ethnologue, the name Zimé is used by outsiders to refer to the languages of 
Herdé, Ngeté, Pévé, and Mesmé. Alternative names listed by Ethnologue for 
Pévé are Kado, Ka?do Pévé (both pejorative; see section 2.2 below), Lamé and 
Zimé. Newman (2013 and elsewhere) also places Pévé in the Masa branch and 
labels Pévé, Lamé, and Dari as dialects of Zimé. Sachnine’s works (1976, 1978, 
1982) equate the name Lamé with Zimé and Vin Dzapado (literally ‘mouth of 
Dzapao’), also referred to as Dzabao, Djipa, Dzabao, Djibao, Dzibaw, or Jibaw. 
These works also identify Pévé, Dari, and Dzabao as dialects of Lamé. Sach- 
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nine 1982 states (as does Jungraithmayr 1978) that Pévé and Lamé belong to a 
larger language group called Zimé. Jungraithmayr 1978 analyzes Pévé as amem- 
ber of a ‘Zime dialect cluster’, whose other dialects are said to include Dari, 
Herdé, and Ngeté, all of which are listed in Ethnologue as dialects of Pévé. Jun- 
graithmayr also includes Mesmé (considered by Ethnologue to be a distinct 
language) in this cluster, along with several other dialects or languages. In this 
approach, ‘Pévé proper’ is broken down into the dialects Lamé, Doué, Bisi (also 
Bissi or Bissa) Keda, and Badjé. Jungraithmayr 1978 states that some speakers 
within the Zimé cluster accept being called ‘Kado’ or ‘Ga?d6’ (‘pagan’ in Ful- 
fulde (Niger-Congo)). Some Pévé speakers accept the use of Lamé to refer to 
the Pévé language while also asserting that Lamé is a place and not a language. 
According to Venberg 1975, the large Mundang population uses the term ‘Lamé’ 
in reference to both the Pévé language and the people who speak it. This is com- 
plicated by the fact that many speakers of other languages in the area, e.g. the 
Bibemi of Cameroon, also call themselves Lamé, though their primary language 
is Mambai (Niger-Congo). The same is true for many speakers of Mundang. 


2.2 The Current Approach 
Native speakers of Pévé do not necessarily agree with the nomenclature or clas- 
sification of the Pévé language as described in section 2.1. According to native 
Pévé speaker and collaborator Lazare Wambadang, Sachnine’s use of the term 
Lamé to refer to Van Dzabao reflects the fact that speakers of Pévé and Dzebao 
in Cameroon accept the term Lamé to refer to their respective languages (Sach- 
nine 1982). In a region inhabited by Dzebao, including the villages of Dzebao, 
Gor, Ganmbour, Madingring, and others, speakers will state that they are Lamé 
speakers, while recognizing that there is a difference between the dialect of 
Pévé and their own dialect, namely Dzebao. The Ethnologue list of alternative 
names for Pévé, which includes Kado, Ka?do Pévé (both pejorative), Lamé, and 
Zimé, does not reflect the current state of affairs. Ka?d6 is a derogatory term 
used by Herdé speakers in referring to Pévé. The Pévé people do not accept the 
name Zimé as their own, since Zimé is a language they don't understand and a 
culture whose customs they don’t share. The Zimé (Herdé) of Chad do not want 
to be termed Lamé because this would lead to classification with the Canton 
Lamé even though their own canton is Canton Herdé. Despite this opposition, a 
princess of the Chief of Canton Lamé (therefore Pévé) is married to the current 
head of Canton de Herdé. In any case, Ethnologue has not identified a dialect 
that is neither Pévé nor Vin Dzebao, much less Herdé or simply Zimé. 
Wambadang’s studies show that none of the classifications adopted in pre- 
vious linguistic works fully captures the historical and linguistic relationships 
among Pévé speakers and speakers of neighboring and/or related languages. 
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The Pévé culture is historically semi-nomadic, with the population circling 
through the Pévé regions in both Cameroon and Chad according to the season. 
Most Pévé people support themselves through hunting, farming, and ranch- 
ing. Much hunting is conducted in the Réserve Forestiére et Animaliére de 
la Bouba-Ndjida, a forest and animal preserve in the Northern province of 
Cameroon, bordering on Chad. According to Wambadang, the areas of Chad 
and Cameroon where Pévé is spoken can be divided into three zones: The Pévé 
zone, to the north and west of the Bouba-Njida reserve and encompassing parts 
of both Cameroon and Chad; the Dzabao zone, to the south and east of the 
reserve and also extending into both Cameroon and Chad; and the Herdé zone, 
to the northeast of the reserve and within the borders of Chad (see section 
2.3). The Pévé zone is the most populated of the three zones in Chad. Speakers 
throughout the three zones have long been in contact with the unrelated lan- 
guages Mundang (Niger-Congo), Fulfulde (Niger-Congo; also called Fula, Fulbe 
or Fulani), and French (via Mundang). Herdé, identified by Ethnologue as a 
Pévé dialect, is in Wambadang’s view a pidgin variety of Pévé, as is Dzabao. The 
other component of the pidgins is Mesmé, like Pévé a member of the Masa 
branch of Chadic, which is chiefly spoken to the east of the Pévé zone (see Fis- 
cher 1980). Wambadang identifies Gumadji (the name of a village in Chad, also 
known as Gumaji or Goumadji) as a dialect similar to both Herdé and Dzabao. 
The village where Gumadji is spoken is close to Herdé, and Dzabao tends to be 
confused with both dialects (see further discussion below). 

Wambadang considers Pévé, Dari, and Doué to be mutually comprehensible 
dialects of the same language. The differences between Dari and Pévé lie pri- 
marily in tone, and even child speakers of the two dialects can understand each 
other. The Dari dialect, named after the Dari village in southwestern Chad, is 
spoken in the villages of Sinassi and Vaimba in North Cameroon, which neigh- 
bor on the Bouba-Ndjida reserve and are not far from the village of Djibao, the 
site of Sachnine’s research. The Dari village in Chad is the dwelling place of the 
traditional and administrative chief of the Canton Dari, itself a member of the 
sub-prefecture of Lamé. Lamé is both a town name and the name of the most 
widely spoken language in the area. One point of confusion is that the town of 
Lamé also happens to be the center of Pévé leadership (chefferie), whose leader 
(chef superieur) lives in Lamé and speaks Pévé. 

Cooper 1984, an adaptation of Sachnine 1982, volume 2, that focuses on the 
Dari dialect, shows considerable overlap between the Dari and Pévé lexicons. 
The most significant difference between the two dialects is that tone in Dari 
carries a variety of grammatical functions, such as future tense, imperfective 
aspect, the locative function and the modifying function, while the same func- 
tions in Pévé are marked by free grammatical morphemes and the relative order 
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of constituents. The two dialects remain mutually understandable, with the 
chief difference being the functions of tone. 

A further complication in the nomenclature is that Pévé is not just the name 
of alanguage and a tribe butis also the name of a clan within the Pévé tribe. Cer- 
tain clans are excluded from the Pévé tribe even though the clan members are 
speakers of Pévé. There are five major Pévé clans: daw way (‘children of Way’), 
to which Wambadang belongs; daw tau (‘children of Tau’); daw kada (‘children 
of Kada’); daw djudjoa (‘children of Djudjoa’), the family of the current grand 
chief; and daw fata (‘children of Fata’). Jwa Lawtu, the chief of the clan daw 
djudjoa, died in February 2016, and his son has since been chosen as chief. The 
chiefdom cycles from one clan to the next in the order shown above, depend- 
ing on the chief’s performance and the availability of a successor. If a chief is 
found to be irresponsible, the chiefdom may be passed to the next clan in line. 
Clan membership is handed down through the paternal line, and no woman 
can serve as a chief. If a chief is deemed to be a good leader, the next chiefdom 
will be handed down to his son. If the deceased chief does not have a grown 
son or any son at all, the chiefdom will go to the chief’s brother. Members of 
clans outside of the five listed above have no chance at being chief, but they 
are allowed to perform Pévé cultural practices such as circumcision (see below) 
and may also serve as courtiers to the chief. For more on the history of the Pévé 
chiefdom in Lamé, see Lami 1930-1940. 

The primary cultural distinctions among Pévé and other clans, as well as 
other tribes, include whether or not circumcision is required, whether or not 
polygamy is allowed, and whether or not there is intermarriage between clans 
and tribes. Circumcision is an important part of the Pévé culture, which holds 
the belief that without circumcision a man is impure. The Pévé also practice 
polygamy, with no limit to the number of wives a man may have. Tradition- 
ally, the more wives a man has the more important he is, but this is starting to 
change, in part because the required dowry or ‘bride price’ has risen over time. 
In the old days a bride could be purchased with five or six cattle, but with the 
advent of European influence and wider commerce the price is much higher 
and is paid with more cattle, cash, goats, food, and beer. 

As stated above, Lamé is classified in Ethnologue as a dialect of Pévé. The 
term Lamé likely has its origin in the unrelated Fulfulde language, spoken 
by the nomadic Fulani people from the Middle-East and North Africa who 
helped spread Islam throughout western and parts of central Africa from goo 
to 1900A.D. According to oral history shared by Pévé elders and confirmed in 
Abdoullaye and Eldridge 1979, the word Lamé is derived from the word laami, 
the past-tense form of the Fulfulde verb /aamugo ‘reign, be in the throne’. The 
Fulani people are said to have used the term 6e laami ‘they already have a chief- 
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dom’ upon arriving in the Pévé area, indicating that they found the Pévé chief- 
dom to be well structured. This would explain why the capital of the Pévé area 
now bears the name Lamé, though it was once called Pévé. It is said that at one 
time there were only two chiefdoms in the area: the chiefdom of Pévé in Lamé 
and the Fulani chiefdom of Yola, now part of the Adamawa state in Nigeria. It 
is possible that other chiefdoms existed but were less structured than those of 
the Pévé and Fulani peoples, and it is also possible that the notion of only two 
chiefdoms was promoted by the Fulani who came from Yola along with Islam. 
In the past, the Pévé people, called Lamé by the Fulani, viewed themselves as 
more independent than other communities because of their well-organized 
chiefdom and the practice of circumcision. 

Despite the lack of a genetic linguistic relationship, the Pévé and Mundang 
peoples have many things in common, including shared clans and shared chiefs 
as well as intermarriage between Pévé and Mundang (Wambadang’s wife is 
Mundang). Pévé and Mundang also share some linguistic features, probably 
due to centuries of language contact. These features include many lexical items 
and the use of high tone on the verb as a means of coding perfective aspect. 

Pévé also shares lexical items with related Chadic languages spoken near the 
Pévé region. For example, Pévé and Masa have a number of similar basic lexi- 
cal items, e.g. ku ‘fire’ in Pévé vs. kuda in Masa (transcribed as ku in Melis 1999: 
178); and fun ‘food, boule’ (a common type of bread in Africa) in Pévé vs. funa 
‘boule’ in Masa (transcribed as fu in Melis 1999: 101). However, speakers of the 
two languages are culturally distant and intermarriage is rare. In Wambadang’s 
view the Pévé dialects Herdé and Dzabao are closer to Mesmé than to Pévé. 

According to recent surveys conducted by Wambadang and colleagues, the 
current number of Pévé speakers in Chad and Cameroon is 80,000 or more. 
While many Pévé have crossed the border from Chad into Cameroon since 
the 1980s due to the war in Chad and the development of cotton cultivation 
in Cameroon, the Pévé population in both countries is thriving. The border 
between Chad and Cameroon is open, and efforts by Wambadang and others to 
unite Pévé speakers from both countries continue to be successful (see below). 

In oral history the name ‘Pévé’ is said to stem from the noun pé ‘valley’, pos- 
sibly referring to the Marrakesh valley of Morocco, and the Pévé verb ve, which 
has the meaning ‘to take, to grab’ and also the meaning ‘to convene, to get along 
well’. One possible historical account is that the Pévé people were long ago 
chased away from the Nile region, where the Pévé culture may have originated, 
and forced to emigrate to Marrakesh, where they were taken in by the Fulani 
people because the two cultures got along very well. Another accountis that the 
Pévé people ‘grabbed’ (vé) some of the Fulani people of Marrakesh and brought 
them back to the Pévé region. 
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The origins of the Pévé culture long predate the borderline between the 
republics of Chad and Cameroon. With the drawing of borderlines between the 
two countries, Pévé people living in Cameroon came to think of themselves as 
lower class, and some Pévé living in the Republic of Chad cannot accept that 
there are in fact Pévé people in Cameroon. 

One piece of evidence for the link between Pévé and Lamé is that Wamba- 
dang, a native Pévé whose father is the official ‘guardian of tradition’ for the 
Pévé tribe, has been asked to serve as president of the Comité pour le Promo- 
tion de la Langue et de la Culture Lamé (CPLCL). The CPLCL uses the term 
‘Lamé’ to draw together speakers of Pévé, Herdé, Dzabao, and Gumadji so that 
they may share their traditions and cultural customs, including dancing and 
artwork. In April 2015, the CPLCL festival of arts and culture held in the town 
of Pala, Chad, brought together more than 30,000 Pévé participants. Grouping 
together under the name Lamé is accepted by speakers of Pévé, Herdé, Dzabao, 
and Gumadji in Cameroon, but in Chad it is accepted only by speakers of Pévé. 
In Chad, speakers of Herdé, Gumadji and Dzabao prefer to be grouped together 
as speakers of Zimé, a term that has been categorically refused by the Pévé. 
There appears to be no agreement between speakers of Pévé on the one hand 
and speakers of Herdé, Dzabao, and Gumadji on the other. Pévé speakers call 
speakers of the other three dialects ‘Laka’, a pejorative term. These speakers 
in turn call Pévé speakers ‘Mundang’, which Pévé speakers find annoying. The 
CPLCL, which operates in both Cameroon and Chad, has been hampered by 
this name problem. At the cultural festival held in Lamé, Chad, in late April- 
early May 2010 the problem was debated but without a solution. Pévé people 
in Chad were annoyed by the term Zimé, while Herdé and Dzabao speakers in 
Chad were annoyed by the name Lamé. The debate to find another name for 
the association represented by CPLCL continues in Chad. 

Wambadang has also been instrumental in encouraging radio stations in the 
Northern Province of Cameroon to broadcast information in Pévé in an effort 
to rejoin Pévé speakers in Cameroon with Pévé speakers in Chad, in accor- 
dance with the slogan Le Pévé existe; la frontiére n’ existe pas. As of 2005 a radio 
station in Garoua has been sending out Pévé-language broadcasts every week- 
day, usually containing information about health, education, the economy, and 
agriculture. Four other radio stations also have programs in Pévé, namely Sala- 
man (or Sala’aman) radio (Garoua), Radio vie et développement (Tcholliré), 
Radio Bon berger (Bibemi), and Radio Community (Rey-Bouba). One impor- 
tant effect of such broadcasts has been a drop in the incidence of cholera in 
northern Cameroon, thanks to Pévé-language broadcasts about the importance 
of washing one’s hands before eating. 
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2.3 Where Pévé is Spoken 

As shown in section 2.2 (above), there is considerable overlap among areas in 
which Pévé is the primary language and areas in which Pévé is spoken but is not 
the primary language. In Map 1 (p. 24), the area outlined in green constitutes 
the area in which the majority of residents are speakers of Pévé. The map, pro- 
vided by http://zime.free.fr/intro.htm, is based on information gathered before 
the year 2000. For social, political, economic and other reasons, some villages 
on the map have disappeared while new villages have evolved. Due to migra- 
tion and the intermingling of different peoples, cultures and ideas, the Pévé 
area is also occupied by speakers of Mundang, Fulbe (Fulani), and Zimé, many 
of whom also speak Pévé. 


3 Existing Works on the Pévé Language 


Rodney Venberg, a Lutheran pastor and missionary who spent 18 years living 
among the Pévé people and spent a total of 31 years in the republics of Chad 
and Cameroon, has made important contributions towards describing the Pévé 
language. Prior to Venberg’s arrival in 1966 there was no writing system for Pévé. 
While living in Bissi Keda in the Republic of Chad, Venberg worked with native 
speakers of Pévé to develop a phonetic writing system for Pévé speakers. The 
system was used to translate the New Testament into Pévé (Venberg et al. 1985). 
Venberg has published an analysis of Pévé phonology (Venberg 1975) and has 
written a sketch of Pévé syntax (Venberg 1971, ms., 7pp.) and a short study of 
the use of pronouns in Pévé (Venberg (ms.), 8pp.). Most of Venberg’s examples 
and analyses were confirmed by the work of the present authors and provided 
a very useful background for further analysis and exploration. 

Jungraithmayr 1978 is a comparative study of dialects, including Pévé, that 
are described as belonging to the Zimé cluster (Dari, Herdé, Ngeté, Mesmé and 
more). The study, which focuses on the coding of perfective aspect vs. other 
aspects, contains a list of indicative subject pronouns described as belonging 
to ‘Pévé proper’. These forms correspond to those provided by Wambadang for 
the present work, as do forms that mark the contrast between the perfective 
aspect, marked by high tone on the verb, and the imperfective aspect, in which 
the verb carries the underlying tone. Cooper 1984, a Zimé-French lexicon based 
on the Zimé dialect Dari, is useful for comparative purposes and also for names 
of wildlife and illustrations of basic cultural activities. 

Sachnine 1976, 1978 and 1982 focus on vin dzapao (elsewhere referred to as 
Dzabao or Vin Dzabao), a dialect of Lamé. In Sachnine’s works, the term viin 
dzapao appears to be used interchangeably with the term Lamé. Given that Eth- 
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TABLE 1 Pévé vs. Lamé subject pronouns 

Subject pronouns Pévé Lamé/Dzabao* 
18G na na 

2M ha ndu 

2F hy, han —ndan 

3M mum ndim 

3F ta nda 

1PL namba mba 

2PL hi ndt 

3PL handay nda 





* While Sachnine 1982 labels these forms as belonging 


to Lamé, Wambadang states that these are forms from 
the dialect he refers to as Vin Dzabao. 


nologue and other sources have identified Lamé as a dialect of Pévé, one would 
expect considerable overlap between Dzabao and Pévé. However, parts of the 
Dzabao texts cited in Sachnine’s works are incomprehensible to Pévé speakers, 
indicating that the overlap between Pévé and Dzabao is limited. While Pévé, 
as described in this work, and Lamé/Dzabao, as described in Sachnine’s work, 
do share many lexical items (though often with significant phonological differ- 
ences), certain fundamental aspects of the two languages/dialects are quite dif- 
ferent. For example, while the perfective aspect in Pévé is marked by high tone 
on the verb, the perfective aspect (accompli) in Lamé/Dzabao is marked by low 
tone on the verb (Sachnine 1982: 46). Certain functions of the high-frequency 
associative preposition ka in Pévé appear to be marked in Lamé/Dzabao by 
the marker 7d, which is not attested in Pévé. Pronoun forms also differ sig- 
nificantly between Pévé and Lamé/Dzabao, as shown in the subject pronoun 
chart above (other pronoun forms also show significant differences, as shown 
in chapter 6). 

Given the fundamental role of pronouns in the languages, the differences 
between pronouns in Pévé and pronouns in Lamé suggest that Pévé and 
Dzabao, referred to as Lamé in Sachnine’s works, represent two distinct lan- 
guages rather than two dialects of the same language. Wambadang’s view of 
Vun Dzabao as a pidgin language based on Pévé and Mesme supports this 
notion. Therefore, the current work draws on Sachnine’s work only for com- 
parative purposes. 
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4 Nature and Sources of the Data 


Most of the data cited in the present work were provided in person by Lazare 
Wambadang, collaborator of the present work and a long-time resident of 
northern Cameroon. Wambadang was born in 1968 and raised in the Pévé vil- 
lage of Bad dis Sem (also called Badissem or Bad es Sem), Cameroon, just 
west of the border between Cameroon and Chad. The village was named after 
Wambadang’s grandfather, who lived in the area long before the borderline 
between Chad and Cameroon was established in 1960. Wambadang’s father 
ensured that his children grew up speaking Pévé as their native language, an 
approach that Wambadang has adopted with his own children. Wambadang 
has a bachelor’s degree and three years of study at ’ Ecole Normale Superieure, 
with the ranking of Professeur des Lycées Option Langue Allemande. In addi- 
tion to Pévé, Wambadang speaks French, English, German, Mundang, and Ful- 
fulde. 

The data base used in the present work consists of natural discourse data 
in the form of stories related by Lazare Wambadang; recorded conversations 
between Wambadang and other Pévé speakers; elicited data consisting of trans- 
lations of phrases or sentences from French into Pévé; and volunteered data, 
ie., sentences and phrases provided by Wambadang in order to test or illus- 
trate the proposed function of a given lexical or syntactic form. 


5 Notes on the Transcription 


In transcriptions of natural discourse data, the top line represents the author's 
auditory perception of the utterance of the native speaker, sometimes with 
the help of the Praat program (www.fon.hum.uva.nl/praat/). The second line 
shows the underlying form of each morpheme used in the utterance. In tran- 
scriptions throughout the text there are some inconsistencies in the underlying 
form, as it is not always clear which form is underlying and which represents a 
variation. This is complicated by dialectal variations in the pronunciation of a 
given form. 

The third line in a natural discourse example contains the gloss of the under- 
lying meaning and/or function of each element of the utterance, in accordance 
with the Leipzig glossing rules. The fourth line consists of a colloquial English 
translation of the Pévé utterance. Here is an example of a natural discourse 
transcription. The term ‘lit’ refers to the literal or underlying meaning of a 
form: 
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(1) mum tfiva rum-u 
mum tfivun rum-u 


3M ask (lit. ‘request mouth’) 3M.POSS-FV 
‘He asked him. (FV: final vowel; see chapter 2) 


Some examples occur more than once in the present volume. The translation, 
and occasionally the gloss, of a given example may differ slightly from one 
occurrence to another, depending on the topic of the surrounding narrative 
and the function(s) that the example has been chosen to demonstrate. 

Elicited examples consist of three lines: The underlying morphemes, as per- 
ceived by speaker and listener; the gloss showing the meaning and/or function 
of each morpheme; and the English translation of the utterance. The transla- 
tion of an elicited example begins with a capital letter only if the first element 
of the utterance is a proper name. An elicited example may end with a question 
mark, an exclamation point, or zero punctuation: 


(2) a mba rir-i 
2M.SBJV come already-FV 
‘you'd better come here!’ 


(3) mum wé nan wa vari 
3M see 18G.0 PREP (lit. ‘head’) road 
‘he saw me on the road’ (zero punctuation) 


In the top line (i.e. Pévé form) of the transcription, a slash between two mor- 
phemes indicates that either morpheme, but not both, can be used in the same 
utterance: 


(4) ma/swa wé nan-a 
person (f.)/person (m.) see 18G.O-FV 
‘someone saw me’ 


Slashes between morphemes on the gloss level indicate that the morpheme in 
question has multiple meanings or functions: 


(5) mum kadam ka sowa— dan? 
3M __nice/good ASSC people all 
‘he is kind to everyone’ 
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In the transcription and in the text, the marker ~ indicates that a given 
form has more than one pronunciation, as in tsdho? ~ tswoho? ‘eight’ and go ~ 
gwar ‘then’ Partially or fully reduplicated forms are marked by a word-internal 
hyphen, as in ryéy-ryén(e) ‘very small, thin’ and ¢firin-rin ‘very deep’. 

A parenthesized component in the Pévé form is considered by the native 
speaker to be optional in the utterance in question: 


(6) May (wa) di fun 
M. IMPF cook food 
‘May cooks food’ (di fin and wé di fin have the same meaning) 


A parenthesized component in the English translation is intended for clarifi- 
cation and does not directly correspond to any morpheme in the Pévé version, 


e.g: 


(7) na _ tsob zyé wi ne bo 
1SG buy peanuts 2M.0 ADP PROM 
‘I (will) definitely buy you some peanuts’ 


A bracketed morpheme or phrase in the top line or second line of a natural dis- 
course example represents a self-correction made by the native speaker after 
listening to a recording of his own text: 


(8) bay mum tfivun rumu [syemde rum... (error) syemde 
CONJ 3M ask 3M.POSS name 3M.POSS name 
um [correction] de ma su 
3M.POSS call what Q 
‘,.. and he (guinea fowl) asked him, “What is his name?”’ (rium: 3M inalien- 
able possessor; wm: 3M alienable possessor; see chapter 5) 


As is the case in many languages, there is often free variation in the pronun- 
ciation of certain phonemes, especially those that involve a stop or fricative 
followed by a high or mid front vowel. This is particularly true with respect 
to underlying vs. surface tone, since the latter may be affected by intonation 
and stress patterns, which themselves may be affected by context, previous dis- 
course, the speaker’s motivation, and other factors. The phonemic structure 
and tone of examples throughout the text are transcribed as heard by the lis- 
tener but do not always represent the underlying form from the native speaker’s 
perspective. As a result, there may be inconsistencies in the transcription of 
certain morphemes described in the text below. For clarity, the attached Pévé- 
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English lexicon provides what the native speaker views to be the underlying 
tone and phonemic form of a given morpheme, while the English-Pévé lexi- 
con provides transcriptions of free variations observed in natural and elicited 
examples. 


6 Outline of the Grammar 


6.1 Phonology 

The phonology of Pévé resembles that of many other Chadic languages in hav- 
ing a rich consonant system. In Pévé, the system includes glottalized and labi- 
alized stops, palatalized and non-palatalized fricatives, lateral fricatives, glottal 
stops, a number of continuants, and syllable-initial consonant clusters. Pévé 
has the phonemic vowels /i, e, a, 0, u, 9/, where a represents a high-central 
vowel. The nasalized vowels /i, é, a, 6, and &i/ also occur in surface forms. The 
question of the phonemic vs. phonetic nature of nasalized vowels is discussed 
in chapter 2. 

Syllables in Pévé may have the form V, CV, VC, CVC, CCV, CCVC, CCCVC. 
An interesting feature of Pévé is that the majority of lexical items in the data 
are monosyllabic. Among the few polysyllabic lexical items in the data, most 
are obviously derived through compounding or other morphological means 
(see below), suggesting that the derivation of the polysyllabic forms is relatively 
recent. 

Pévé has three tones, high, mid, and low, which carry functions in the do- 
mains of both lexicon and grammar. In some cases a lexical distinction is coded 
solely by tone. The primary function of tone in the grammatical system is the 
coding of perfective aspect by means of relative high tone on the verb. In all 
tenses and aspects other than the perfective, the verb has its underlying tone, 
ie., the tone that is used in the isolated or citation form. In the description 
below, this form is referred to as the unmarked or non-perfective form of the 
verb. As shown in chapters 8-10, temporal, aspectual and modal categories 
other than the perfective are coded by preverbal markers and by the choice of 
subject and non-subject pronouns. The use of non-subject pronouns to mark 
functions that are typically associated with verbal markers is an unusual char- 
acteristic of the Pévé language. 


6.2 Lexical Categories 

Lexical categories in Pévé include nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, preposi- 
tions, at least one adposition, and onomatopoeic forms. As is the case in many 
languages, some forms may function as either a noun or a verb, depending on 
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morphology and the syntactic structure of the utterance, e.g. tso6 ‘purchase’ 
(verb or noun); yaw ‘fight’ (verb or noun); dzra?-dzra? ‘jump up and down’ 
(verb) or ‘an up-and-down road’ (noun). Prepositions play an important role in 
the grammar, coding grammatical relations as well as spatial and temporal rela- 
tions. Certain nouns, modifiers, and verbs appear to have their source in ono- 
matopeic expressions, many of which involve reduplication, e.g. wuwu ‘wind 
instrument’; trumtrum ‘dishonest’; kramkram ‘to swerve around’, and krim ‘to 
fall with a crash’. 


6.3 Structure of the Noun Phrase 

Some modifiers precede the head noun and others follow the head noun. 
Prenominal modifiers appear to be limited to nouns coding the gender, age, 
importance, or relative size of the head noun (see chapter 5). Modifiers that 
follow the head noun include other attributive adjectives, numerals, quanti- 
fiers, nouns in the possessive function, possessive pronouns, and determin- 
ers. 

Most Pévé nouns do not inherently carry a singular vs. plural distinction. 
Plurality can be marked by the use of an inherently plural verb or an inher- 
ently plural possessor or quantifier, or it may be deducible through context or 
shared knowledge. Interestingly, this is also the case in Pero, a distantly related 
Chadic language of the West branch spoken in northern Nigeria (Frajzyngier 
1989). Plurality of the head noun in Pévé can also be marked by the suffix -(h)dy 
at the end of the noun phrase. 

The grammatical gender system is limited to singular second- and third- 
person pronouns, which code either feminine or masculine gender, and a small 
set of nouns that code natural feminine or masculine gender, e.g. ma ‘woman, 
wife’, nd3i ‘man, husband’. 


6.4 Grammatical Relations 

The term ‘grammatical relations’ refers to the functional relationships between 
the verb and the noun phrase(s) in the clause. Grammatical relations marked 
in Pévé include subject, direct object and indirect object. Like a number of 
Chadic languages of all branches, the Pévé pronoun system does not distin- 
guish between the direct object and the indirect object (see chapter 6 and 
elsewhere). The means of marking this distinction and other grammatical rela- 
tions include linear order; the position of the noun phrase with respect to 
another noun phrase; the adposition ne, derived from the verb ne ‘to give’; and 
the associative preposition ka. Means of marking the relationship between a 
pronoun and the verb include the form of the pronoun, which may be con- 
fined to a specific grammatical relation, and the position of a pronoun with 
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respect to another pronoun or noun phrase. There is no coding of grammatical 
relations on the verb itself or on the noun stem, and pronouns do not serve as 
prefixes, infixes, or suffixes. A third-person singular inanimate object that has 
been previously mentioned is usually not overtly marked in the clause, since 
the role of the entity can be deduced from the nature of the verb and the roles 
of other participants in the clause. If a third-person pronoun is used to refer to 
a previously mentioned inanimate entity, this places the object in contrastive 
focus. 

A very important and unusual characteristic of Pévé is that the coding of 
grammatical relations is inseparable from the coding of tense, aspect, and 
mood. Different linear orders and different pronominal forms are used in dif- 
ferent tenses, aspects, and moods (see below), and in some cases the choice 
of pronoun form and/or the linear order of constituents is the only means of 
coding tense, aspect, or mood (see chapters 8 and 9). 


6.5 Semantic Relations 

In Pévé, the semantic role of the subject in a construction may be control- 
ling or non-controlling, affected or unaffected. Whether or not the subject is 
affected is a function of inherent properties of the verb and inherent proper- 
ties of the subject argument. The semantic role of a direct object may be that 
of the affected object or the object of perception. Semantic roles of the indi- 
rect object include recipient, beneficiary, malefactive, addressee, and others, 
again according to inherent properties of the verb and other arguments in the 
construction. 

Other semantic functions marked in Pévé include include source, recipro- 
cal, and reflexive. The function of a participant as the source of an event is 
marked by the dedicated preposition 6a ‘from’, derived from the noun ‘hand’. 
The noun tu ‘body’ in object position indicates that the subject and the object 
have the same referent. The reciprocal marker ndzi at the end of a clause 
indicates that referents denoted by a plural subject noun or pronoun acted 
simultaneously upon one another. An interesting feature of Pévé is that when 
the reciprocal marker nd3i is preceded by the associative preposition ka, the 
clause indicates that the subject referents did not act on one another but 
instead acted together in an event that may or may not have affected another 
entity. 


6.6 Tense and Aspect 

As mentioned above, a key feature of Pévé is that the coding of tense and 
aspect interacts with the coding of grammatical relations. Grammatical rela- 
tions in perfective clauses on the one hand, and in all other tenses and aspects 
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(‘non-perfective’) on the other hand, are coded by different pronoun forms and 
different linear orders of various constituents. Although the language has mark- 
ers whose function is to mark tense or aspect, these markers are often omitted, 
leaving the order of constituents and/or the choice of pronouns as the only 
means of coding tense or aspect. 

Pévé codes only one tense, the future tense, which is marked by the pre- 
verbal marker da (derived from the verb da ‘go, travel’) followed by the verb 
with its underlying tone. The marker da occurs after the subject noun or pro- 
noun and before the verb. A distinguishing feature of Pévé is that a clause 
that is not marked for future tense is not marked specifically for any other 
tense, resulting in the sole temporal contrast between future and non-future. 
Unlike in many Chadic languages, a marker of tense may occur with a marker 
of aspect in the same clause. The only examples of the co-occurrence of tense 
and aspect involve the future tense and the imperfective aspect (see chap- 
ter 8). 

With respect to aspect, the system can be divided into the perfective aspect, 
marked by high tone on the verb stem, and all other aspects (non-perfective), 
marked by underlying tone (high, mid or low) on the verb stem. Some, but not 
all, non-perfective aspects are marked by preverbal markers. Non-perfective 
aspects include the imperfective aspect, marked by the preverbal marker wd; 
progressive aspect, marked by the preverbal marker ké; and the unmarked 
tense/aspect, coded by use of the unmarked (non-perfective) verb stem with- 
out any markers of tense or aspect. The interpretation of the unmarked aspect 
is determined by setting and context, temporal adverbials used in the clause, 
and the mutual understanding or shared knowledge of the speaker and hearer. 

The perfective/non-perfective aspectual distinction does not pertain only to 
preverbal markers and tone on the main verb. Pévé has two sets of direct/indi- 
rect object pronouns, one used in the perfective aspect and the other used 
in all other aspects (non-perfective). The existence of two distinct pronoun 
systems allows for the coding of the perfective/non-perfective distinction with- 
out any other means, such as tonal changes or dedicated aspectual markers. 
Because subject pronouns do not distinguish between perfective aspect and 
non-perfective aspect, the coding of aspect via the choice of pronoun can occur 
only in a clause that contains at least one non-subject argument. 


6.7 Modality 

The domain of modality in Pévé can be divided into two major categories: sub- 
junctive and indicative. An unusual feature of Pévé is the existence of a set of 
subject pronouns used exclusively in subjunctive clauses: In many cases, the 
form of the subject pronoun is the only means of marking a clause as subjunc- 
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tive. Other coding means within the subjunctive mood include the absence of 
an overt subject and/or the form of direct/indirect object pronoun(s) used in 
the clause. Interestingly, direct/indirect object pronouns used in the subjunc- 
tive mood are identical with those in the perfective set, as described above. This 
set of object pronouns can thus be termed the perfective/subjunctive set, in 
contrast with the non-perfective/non-subjunctive set. The verb in the subjunc- 
tive clause carries its underlying tone and cannot be preceded by a tense/aspect 
marker. 

The subjunctive mood is subdivided into several modalities, including obli- 
gation, permission, and prohibition, each marked by one of a set of clause-final 
or clause-initial particles. Unlike many languages, Pévé does not make a formal 
distinction between the imperative mood, i.e. a command addressed to the sec- 
ond person, and the subjunctive mood, which may express desire, possibility, 
obligation, and other irrealis functions. While in some languages the absence 
of a subject pronoun is a marker of the imperative mood, in Pévé the subject 
pronoun can be used in or omitted from both imperative clauses and clauses 
marked for other subdomains within the subjunctive mood. 

Modalities within the indicative mood include the speaker's promise or 
prediction, marked by the clause-final marker 60, and the assertive modality, 
which conveys the speaker's belief that an event or a state did occur, is occur- 
ring, could occur, or will occur. The assertive modality is marked by the mor- 
pheme si, which can occur in clause- or sentence-final position or immediately 
before the clause-final interrogative marker su in a polar question. The marker 
si cannot be used in a negative clause. 

Pévé has also grammaticalized the counterfactual modality, marked by the 
postverbal marker 4dzd, as a means of indicating that the subject's belief or 
wish concerning the event was unrealized or cannot be realized. Caron 2015 
describes a similar function in two West Chadic languages, namely Hausa, 
where the counterfactual is marked by the clause-initial conjunction da, and 
Zaar, where the counterfactual is marked by the conjunction jdm or the con- 
junction da:, borrowed from Hausa. 


6.8 System of Reference 

Pévé has a system of reference that includes the following subdomains: known 
or deducible reference; anaphoric reference, also known as previous mention; 
and deictic reference, i.e. reference to an entity, location or time with respect 
to another entity or the time or place of speech. Coding means include bare 
(unmodified) nouns; choice of pronouns; the absence of overt marking of a 
participant; and three sets of determiners. Singular determiners and demon- 
stratives code gender distinctions (female vs. male) and the nature of the refer- 
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ent (known vs. deducible, proximal vs. distal). Some determiners also function 
as demonstratives referring to participants in an event. Interestingly, Pévé has 
only one plural demonstrative/determiner, kuna, which codes plurality of an 
entity of any number or gender. Like most Chadic languages, Pévé has no des- 
ignated first-mention marker that corresponds to the indefinite article found 
in many Indo-European languages. 

A deducible referent is a referent that can be identified by the listener even 
if the referent is not visible and has not been previously mentioned A third- 
person singular inanimate object that has been previously mentioned is usually 
not overtly marked, as its role is deducible from other elements in the clause. 
Pévé also marks a distinction between deducible nouns and non-deducible 
nouns: A noun whose referent can be deduced through previous mention or 
common knowledge of hearer and speaker is marked by the determiner ra 
(fem.), na (masc.) or kuna (PL), glossed as DED for ‘deducible reference’ (Shay 
2015). A proper noun is not overtly marked as a deducible referent, since it is 
inherently deducible. 

As stated above, the forms of various pronouns vary with the tense, aspect, 
and mood properties of the clause. All pronouns distinguish between mascu- 
line and feminine gender in the second- and third-person singular forms. There 
is no distinction between direct and indirect object pronouns. 


6.9 Locative Predication 

In a language that has grammaticalized the function of locative predication, 
certain predicates and complements are inherently locative. ‘Locative’ is de- 
fined here as indicating location or motion involving a participant or an event 
(cf. Heine, Claudi, and Hiinnemeyer 1991, along with many other works). The 
evidence that a given language has grammaticalized the function of locative 
predication is that a predicate or complement that is not inherently locative 
must be overtly marked as such when it occurs in a predication involving move- 
ment or location. 

Inherently locative nouns in Pévé include toponyms and certain common 
nouns, including limo ‘market’ and so ‘village, house’. Inherently locative pred- 
icates include verbs corresponding to ‘go’, ‘come’, ‘sit’, ‘lie down’, ‘depart’ and 
others. In a clause that describes movement or location of a participant or an 
event but whose complement is not inherently locative, the complement must 
be marked by a locative preposition indicating the nature of the movement or 
the location. The same is true if the predicate itself is not inherently locative, 
even if the complement itself is locative. In a clause in which both the predicate 
and the complement are inherently locative, the complement must be marked 
by a locative preposition if the complement does not immediately follow the 
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predicate. A locative predication thus may have one of the following forms. The 
term ‘Other’ represents a noun, modifier or other constituent that may occur 
between the predicate and the complement: 


Locative predicate + Locative complement 

Locative predicate + PREP + Non-locative complement 
Non-locative predicate + PREP + Locative complement 
Locative predicate + Other + PREP + Locative complement 


Locative predication as a distinct grammatical function has been demonstrated 
for Chadic languages of all branches (Frajzyngier 2018). 


6.10  Verbless and Copular Clauses 

Like many Chadic languages, Pévé has a wide range of verbless clauses whose 
functions include attributive predication, locative predication, possessive 
predication, and equational predication. The means of marking the function 
of a verbless clause include the inherent meaning of the lexical constituents, 
the relative marker ma, determiners, the impersonal pronoun na and other 
clause-final markers, and locative prepositions. Pévé differs from most Chadic 
languages in having a designated copula corresponding to ‘to be’. An interesting 
fact is that the copula, ké, is used only in equational, attributive, and locative 
clauses referring to past or future time; it is not used in clauses referring to the 
time of speech. The copula may co-occur with the future-tense marker da or 
with a direct/indirect object pronoun from the perfective set. A verbless clause 
with the equational, attributive, locative, or possessive function and without 
the copula ké codes reference to the time of speech. 


6.11 Interrogatives 

All interrogatives in Pévé, whether polar (‘yes/no’) questions or content ques- 
tions, are marked by the phrase-final particle su. Grammatical roles are marked 
in the interrogative clause as they are in the affirmative clause. Tense, aspect 
and mood are also marked as they are in the affirmative clause. Content ques- 
tions distinguish between the human constituent, represented by sa ‘who’, and 
the non-human, inanimate or abstract constituent, represented by mi ‘what’. 
Content questions also distinguish among questions concerning manner (ma 
‘how’) and location (ka ‘where’). Questions concerning the time of an event or 
the cause of an event are marked by the prepositional phrases 24 mi ‘why’ (lit. 
‘for what’) and ka ma ‘when’ (lit. ‘with how’). 
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6.12 Negation 

Negation in Pévé is unusual in two respects, namely dual marking of negation 
and the scope of negation. Negation of the indicative clause is marked by the 
negative marker tsi immediately after the subject noun or pronoun and the 
negative marker mi at the end of the clause. The marker ¢sv can be omitted 
only if the negative clause is a response to a question. 

An interesting feature of Pévé is that whether or not tsvzi occurs, the scope 
of the negative clause is the entire proposition. Attempts to elicit interrogative 
sentences in which only one constituent is negated, e.g. the equivalent of ‘he 
bought a cow, not a goat’, resulted in two separate clauses, one affirmative and 
one negative: ‘he bought a cow; he did not buy a goat’. Unlike in some Chadic 
languages, the coding of tense and aspect in the negative clause in Pévé is the 
same as that in the affirmative clause. 


6.13  Topicalization 
In Pévé, a topicalized constituent is clause-initial and plays a grammatical role 
in the comment clause. A topicalized non-subject constituent is one of the few 
constituents that can precede the subject. The grammatical role of the topical- 
ized constituent may be marked by a resumptive pronoun within the comment 
clause or may be deduced from the presence or absence of other constituents in 
the clause. Consistent with the absence of overt coding of the inanimate object 
in other constructions (see above), the topicalized inanimate direct object does 
not have to be marked within the comment clause. 

Because the subject is clause-initial in the neutral clause (a clause without 
a topicalized constituent), there must be additional means for coding the top- 
icalized subject. The topicalized subject of a verbal clause is preceded by the 
relative marker ma and followed by one of the resumptive pronouns na (fem.), 
ra (masc.) or kuna (pl.). The subject role of the topicalized subject constituent 
is coded by a resumptive pronoun within the comment clause. 


6.14 Focus 

The domain of focus in Pévé includes contrastive and non-contrastive focus. In 
the contrastive focus construction, the focused constituent, such as a certain 
noun or verb, is implicitly compared with another constituent that could have 
been used in the construction but was not used, due to the speaker's choice. 
In the non-contrastive focus construction, the focused element is marked as 
being more important or salient than other elements that actually occur in 
the construction. In Pévé, both functions are coded by the same means. These 
means include the impersonal pronoun na after the focused element; the asso- 
ciative preposition ka after the focused element, followed by the relative marker 
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ma and a resumptive pronoun coding gender or plurality of the focused con- 
stituent; and the overt marking of a constituent that is normally understood, 
and therefore not overtly marked, when it occurs in the non-focus construc- 
tion. 


6.15 Conjoined Clauses 

Pévé has several means of conjoining clauses, including the presence of a coor- 
dinating conjunction and coordination through omission of a subject marker. 
Unlike many Chadic languages, Pévé has a dedicated coordinating conjunction 
bay, corresponding to ‘and’, which conjoins clauses that involve shared partici- 
pants or events. Unlike coordinating conjunctions in many Indo-European and 
other languages, bay does not function also as a nominal conjunction. The con- 
junction ama ‘but’, an Arabic borrowing that is common in Chadic languages, 
indicates that the event of the second clause is unexpected. 


6.16 Relative Clauses 

A relative clause is defined here as a clause that modifies a head noun. The 
means of marking the relative clause depends on the grammatical role of the 
head noun within the sentence. If the head of the relative clause functions as 
subject or object, the head noun is followed by the relative marker ma, in turn 
followed by a proximal deictic determiner ti (fem.) or ni (masc., pl.) correspond- 
ing to the head of the clause. If the relative clause with the subject or object 
head is followed by other material in the same utterance, the end of the rela- 
tive clause is usually marked by a deducible-reference marker from the set ra 
(fem.), na (ms.). 

The non-subject/non-object head of a relative clause is followed by the 
associative preposition ka and does not involve the relative marker ma. The 
non-subject/non-object relative clauses is followed by a deducible-reference 
marker regardless of whether or not the relative clause is the end of the utter- 
ance. 


6.17. Conditional and Temporal Constructions 

Conditional and temporal sentences in Pévé share the same basic structure: 
Protasis + Apodosis. In both types of sentences the protasis clause sets the 
condition or the time frame for the apodosis clause. However, the grammatical 
markers that mark the two types of constructions are very different. The con- 
ditional protasis clause is marked by the morpheme /a? ‘if’ (probably derived 
from the verb /d? ‘say’) after the subject and is followed by the phrase-final 
assertive marker si. The temporal protasis can be marked by one of a num- 
ber of temporal expressions. Distinctions coded in temporal protasis clauses 
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include completion of the event before the apodosis, ongoing nature of the 
event before or during the apodosis, and an event that took place or will take 
place at a specific point in time. The temporal protasis may or may not be 
followed by the assertive marker si. There is no dedicated marker of the con- 
ditional or temporal apodosis clause, which has the form of an independent 
clause. 


6.18 Complementation 

A complement clause, which usually follows the matrix clause, may function 
as an argument of the verb or as a modifier of the verb. Clausal complements, 
usually introduced by the complementizer ¢ occur with verbs of saying, cog- 
nition, perception, and volition, as well verbs corresponding to ‘be able; ‘start’, 
‘finish’, ‘spend the day/night, ‘help’, and ‘make’. 

Complements of some, but not all, verbs of saying distinguish between 
direct and indirect speech. It appears that predications involving the most com- 
monly used verbs of saying are the least likely to differentiate between direct 
and indirect speech complements. Complements of verbs of cognition and per- 
ception distinguish between direct and indirect cognition or perception. Pévé 
also marks a distinction between complements in the realm of the real world 
(de re complements) and complements in the domain of speaking (de dicto 
complements) (cf. Frajzynger and Jasperson 1991, Frajzyngier and Shay 2003). 
The coding means for the domain de dicto overlap with the means of coding 
indirect perception. 

As shown above, Pévé has grammaticalized the counterfactual function, 
which indicates that the speaker's desire or belief was not or cannot be real- 
ized. The counterfactual marker kazd may occur at the end of a matrix clause, 
followed by a complement marked by the complementizer i. 


6.19 Comparative Constructions 

Comparative constructions compare the properties or actions of one argument 
(the target) with those of another argument (the basis). The property or action 
involved is referred to as the standard of comparison. Coding means in com- 
parative constructions include the comparative marker ndé ‘like’, which indi- 
cates equal comparison, and the verb pa ‘exceed, surpass’, which indicates that 
the target exceeds the basis. When the basis exceeds the target, comparison is 
marked by a negative clause involving the verb day ‘to reach, to arrive’ and the 
clause-final negative marker mé. Grammaticalization of the verb day ‘reach’ as 
a marker of comparison is unusual in Chadic languages. 
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6.20 Adjunct Phrases and Clauses 

An adjunct can be added to or deleted from a construction without alter- 
ing grammatical relationships within the construction. A lexical item that 
functions as an adjunct without additional marking is considered an inher- 
ent modifier. Adjuncts in Pévé include nouns denoting various points in time; 
prepositional phrases; inherent modifiers; and modifiers derived through redu- 
plication. The adjunct is in either clause-initial or clause-final position and 
its scope of modification is the entire clause. Semantic domains of adjuncts 
include time, manner, associative/instrumental, repetition, duration, intensity, 
purpose, and reason. 


3 Conclusion 


Pévé is an active language whose speakers are well aware of the need to pre- 
serve their language, cultural activities, and intercultural relations in a world 
in which political, social, and economic affairs can lead to the loss of language 
and traditions. The goal of the present work is to document and preserve some 
of the interesting and important characteristics of Pévé for the benefit of gen- 
erations to come. With respect to nomenclature, the present work adopts the 
educated native-speaker Wambadang’s view that Pévé is a language distinct 
from Zimé; that the term Lamé also refers to Pévé; that dialects of Pévé include 
Dari, Doué, and perhaps others; that (Vun) Dzabao, Gumaji and Herdé may 
be either remote dialects of Pévé or pidgin languages that are influenced by 
both Pévé and Mesme (Chadic, East Branch); and that the term Ka?do (and 
its variants) is not acceptable as a name for the Pévé language or culture. The 
present work does not attempt to answer further questions about classification 
but focuses instead on lexical and grammatical forms in Pévé and the functions 
they encode. 

While Pévé shares many forms and functions with other languages of the 
Chadic family, particularly those of the Masa branch, the Pévé language also has 
a number of unique or unusual features. One such feature is that the choice of 
pronoun(s) in a given clause is often the only means of indicating the temporal, 
aspectual, and/or modal properties of the clause. In other words, the language 
has a number of distinct sets of pronouns whose function is not only to indi- 
cate the gender, number and syntactic role of a participant but also the tense, 
aspect or mood of the clause. Despite the large system of pronouns, the gram- 
matical gender system is limited to singular second- and third-person pronouns 
and a small set of nouns that are inherently feminine or masculine. Another 
interesting feature of Pévé is that the scope of the negative clause is that of the 
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entire proposition rather than a participant in the proposition. Another fea- 
ture is that while Pévé has a rich system of reference that distinguishes among 
anaphoric, deictic, and deducible referents, nouns in Pévé are rarely marked for 
number (singular or plural). The language also has a rich system of modality 
that includes the unusual counterfactual mood, whereby a dedicated marker 
indicates that the event described in the proposition did not occur. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Phonology 


1 Introduction 


As noted in chapter 1, Pévé has a rich phonological system that includes simple 
and complex stops, fricatives, affricates, continuants, the glottalized stops and 
lateral fricatives that are found in many Chadic languages, and five phonemic 
vowels. The language distinguishes three tones: high, mid, and low. Tone plays 
a major role in the lexicon. However, unlike in many Chadic languages, tone in 
Pévé plays a relatively small role in the grammatical system. The chief role of 
tone in the grammatical system is the coding of perfective aspect by means of 
high tone on the verb, as described in section 5. 

The goal of this chapter is to provide an outline of Pévé phonology. The anal- 
yses in the present chapter for the most part confirm the phonological system 
described in Venberg 1975, although that work does not address tone. 


2 Consonants 


Table 2 depicts the underlying consonants posited for Pévé in the present work. 
Forms in brackets are those used in Venberg 1975. These forms are provided for 
the reader's benefit, as Pévé speakers are accustomed to the system developed 
by Venberg in the 1960s for writing and reading Pévé (cf. Venberg 1985 and other 
works). 

The following sections provide evidence for the contrastive nature of 
the proposed underlying consonants and describe the phonetic variants of 
the underlying consonants. In most cases, the phonological contrast among 
consonants is illustrated by word-initial forms. The distribution (initial, medial, 
final, clusters) of various consonants is described in section 4 (phonotactics). 

An underlying non-palatalized consonant is often palatalized when fol- 
lowed by a front vowel. This is a matter of free variation. An underlying palatal- 
ized consonant, such as /{/ or /3/, may be followed by the palatal glide /y/ 
before a high or mid front vowel. Only two palatalized consonants, /dz/ and 
/ny/, are demonstrably underlying, as these are the only two palatalized con- 
sonants attested before a non-front, non-high vowel. Because palatalization of 
an underlying non-palatalized consonant is a matter of free variation, the tran- 
scription of a given utterance may or may not depict palatalization. 
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TABLE 2 Phonemic segments in Pévé 





Bilabial Labio- Alveolar Palatal Velar Labio- Glottal 





dental velar 
Stops 
Voiced b Vv d g gw ?([’] 
Voiceless p f t k kw 
Glottalized i) df 
Prenasalized mb nd yg [ng] 
Affricates 
Voiced dz dz [j] 
Prenasalized ndz 
Voiceless ts [c]; tf 
Fricatives 
Voiced v Zz y [gh] h 
Voiceless f s 
Lateral fricatives 
Voiced b [dl] 
Voiceless ¢ [tl] 
Nasals m n ny y [ng] 
Liquids l 
Yr 
Glides w y 





In a few instances the surface (phonetic) form of a given phonemic segment 
also exists as a phonemic segment. For example, the underlying nasal segment 
/n/ is often palatalized as /ny/ when followed by a front vowel, as evidenced 
by the free variants ne ~ nye (an adposition, derived from the verb ‘give’, that 
is used to mark the indirect object). The palatalized nasal /ny/ also has phone- 
mic status because it occurs before both front and non-front vowels, as in nyem 
‘song’ and nya ‘earth’. Table 3 (below) shows phonetic consonant variants trig- 
gered by the following vowel. 

The sections below, organized according to place and manner of articula- 
tion, provide examples of forms that are solely phonetic and forms that are 
phonetic in some instances and phonemic in others. 
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TABLE 3 Phonetic segments in Pévé 





Labial and labiodental Alveolar Palatal Velar 





Stops 
Voiced by** dz*,dzy gw 
Voiceless kw* 
Nasals ny 
Affricates 
Voiced dz, dzw 
Prenasalized nd3* 
Voiceless tf, tsw 
Fricatives 
Voiced %, ZY 
Voiceless fy** SJSy 
Lateral fricatives 
Voiceless dy 





* The segment functions as a phonemic segment and is also the phonetic form of a different 


phonemic segment. 
** The phonetic form is rare and has been identified only as a borrowed form. 


2.1 Labial Consonants: b, p, 6, m, mb 

Pévé distinguishes five underlying labial consonants: the labial stops /b/ and 
/p/, the glottalized labial stop /6/, the labial nasal /m/ and the prenasalized 
labial stop /mb/. The evidence for the underlying status of each consonant is 
provided by contrast with other consonants having the same place of articula- 
tion: 


/b/ ba ~ bar (dialect variation) ‘to lie down; to put to bed’; bay ‘friend’; bd? 
a type of melon 

/p/ par ‘to remove’; ‘trade, commerce’ (N); pay ‘to search for, to explain, to 
unearth’; po? ‘to pay’; pe ‘to hit’ 

/6/ bay ‘good, ‘pretty’; 60 (marker of promise); be ‘to shoot something with 
an arrow’, also ‘to pick something small’, e.g. peanuts, berries 

/m/ ma ‘woman’; mum (3M pronoun); mé ‘what’ 

/mb/ — mbir ‘milk’; mbok ‘between’; mba ‘to come’ 


The evidence that /mb/ is a single consonant rather than a consonant cluster 
is provided by syllable separation in word-internal position. For example, the 
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first-person plural pronoun namba is sometimes reduced to mba, but not ba, 
in rapid speech. 

The palatalized bilabial /by/ occurs in the borrowing byek ‘slave’ (from Mun- 
dang byak; Elders 2000: 454), where palatalization is probably triggered by the 
front vowel /e/. 


2.2 Labio-dental Fricatives: v, f 
The voiceless labio-dental fricative /f/ contrasts with its voiced counterpart 


Iv/: 


/f/ fi‘waist’; fan ‘to repeat’; fol ‘to slaughter’; fun ‘boule’, ‘food’ 
lv/ vi? ‘to lose, to get lost’; vun ‘mouth’; vari ‘road, route’ 
lfy/ _fyek fyek ‘small holes’; bafyeke ‘corn, maize’ 


2.3 Alveolar Stops and Nasals: t, d, d, n, nd, ny 

In the alveolar place of articulation, Pévé distinguishes among the alveolar 
stops /t/ and /d/, the glottalized alveolar stop /d/, the alveolar nasal /n/, the 
palatalized nasal /ny/, and the prenasalized voiced alveolar /nd/: 


[t/ ti ‘to eat’; ta ‘to go’; tan ‘trail, trace (Noun)’; ‘behind’; tam ‘today’ 


/d/ da ‘go’, future marker; dan ‘word’; dam ‘to sew’, ‘to descend from/get out 
of’ 

/d/ dam ‘to build (a house)’; de ‘to call, to name’ 

/n/ ne ‘to give’; na (1SG subject pronoun; impersonal pronoun); ni (proxi- 


mal demonstrative) 
/nd/ — ndo? ‘to end, to finish’; nday (3P L subject pronoun); nde ‘to fall’ 


The palatalized nasal /ny/ is considered underlying because it occurs before 
both front and non-front vowels: 


/ny/ —nyem ‘song’; nya ‘earth’, nyi ‘soul’, nyd tu ‘sperm’ (there are no instances 
of ny followed by o or u) 


As stated above, the surface palatalized nasal may be triggered by a following 
front vowel. 


2.4 Alveolar Affricates: ts, dz, dz 
The voiceless alveolar affricate /ts/ contrasts with the alveolar stop /t/, above, 
the alveolar fricative /s/, and the voiced alveolar affricates /dz/ and /d3/: 
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/ts/ tsar ‘to wake up, to get up’; tsdvd ‘courtyard’; tso6 ‘to sell’; ‘purchase’ (N); 
tst NEG 
/tf/ tfop ‘primary, first of all’ 


There is free variation in labialization of the alveolar affricate before a round 
vowel in an open syllable, e.g. tsého? ~ tswoho? ‘eight. This variation is not 
apparent in the closed syllable: tso6 ‘to trade’, ‘purchase’ (N), but not *tswob. 

The alveolar affricate /dz/ contrasts with the voiceless /ts/ and the palato- 
alveolar affricate /d3/: 


/dz/_ dzak ‘to chop, cut into pieces’, dz0k ‘to pound grain using a mortar and 
pestle’, dziik ‘to despise’ 


The palato-alveolar affricate /dz/ is considered underlying because it may be 
followed by a non-front, non-high vowel: 


/d3/ dé ‘to tend, to watch over’; dzek (a small melon with white flesh); dzwa 
‘chief’ 


In some cases there is free variation between the non-palatalized and palatal- 
ized forms, as in dziku vs. dziku ‘very (much)’. Before a mid front vowel, an 
additional palatal glide may be inserted between the palato-alveolar affricate 
and the vowel, as in dzyew ‘tent, shelter’, dzyéw ‘to tie something’. 

The voiced prenasalized affricate /ndz/ contrasts with /dz/: 


/ndz/  ndzar ‘sister’, ndzar ‘brother’, ndzur ‘cousin’; ndzor (a wild vine-like 
plant) 


The voiced prenasalized affricate is palatalized before a high front vowel, as in 
ndzike ‘iron’, and optionally palatalized before a high back vowel, as in ndzuku 
~ ndzuku (a type of mouse). 

In some instances a labialized affricate appears to contrast with the non- 
labialized affricate, e.g. tswa ‘to chew something crunchy’ vs. ts (negative 
marker); dzwa ‘chief’ vs. dzuk ‘to despise’. It is likely that the labial feature is 
a result of an underlying round vowel following the affricate. This hypothesis 
is supported by the forms ndzui ‘to chew something crunchy’ in Lamé (Sach- 
nine 1982: 437) and Dari (Wambadang p.c.) and the Lamé form dinwa ‘religious 
leader’ (Sachnine 1982: 355). Moreover, since there appear to be no contrastive 
forms *tsa and *d3a in Pévé, the labialized alveolar affricates are not considered 
phonemic. 
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2.5 Alveolar Fricatives: s, 2, f; 3 
Pévé distinguishes between the voiced and voiceless alveolar fricatives /s/ and 


/z/: 


/s/ sd (3F subject and object pronoun); sa ‘to spin (cotton)’; su (interroga- 
tive particle); so ‘bone’; sa6 ‘large lance with a wide blade’ 
/z| zd ‘under(neath)’; za ‘weed’ (N); zw? ‘mortar’ (for grinding); zu ‘bottom 


part of something’ 
[fl Jine ‘field’; fyé ‘to fall (as in rain)’; fe?e ‘tooth’; féw ‘to squat, to crouch’ 
/sw/ _ swa ‘person, man’ 
/fw/ _fwe (an exclamation used when the speaker is disappointed by some- 
one else’s behavior) 


The alveolar fricatives /s/ and /z/ are often palatalized before a front vowel, e.g.: 
3i ‘fight’ (V), ‘play (a game), ‘war’; finé ‘field’; fyen ‘to fall (like rain). Evidence 
that these are conditioned forms is provided by free variants such as si or fi 
(assertive marker), and by the fact that there appear to be no minimal pairs of 
the type /z/ vs. /z/ or /s/ vs. /{/. In natural discourse, the palatalized fricative 
may in turn be followed a palatal glide before a high or mid front vowel: 3é or 
aye ‘river’; fem or fyem ‘foot, ‘step’. 


2.6 Glottal Stop: ? 

In at least one instance, the word-initial glottal stop contrasts with the word- 
initial vowel: 7/ ‘to insult’ vs. / (2PL subjunctive subject pronoun). In word-final 
position, the glottal stop contrasts with the voiceless velar stop (and other con- 
sonants): 


dzo? ‘to plant’; ‘to scoop up a paste’ vs. dzok ‘to pound grain with a mortar 
and pestle’ 
gar _ ‘side’ vs. gak ‘to be able’ 


The primary evidence for the glottal stop as a phoneme is provided by a large 
number of minimal pairs with word-final glottal stops vs. word-final vowels: 


Ufi? ‘to cry’ vs. t/t ‘to kill’ ‘to weave’ 

Jere ‘tooth’; ‘egg’ (homonym) vs. /e ‘to fall, to rain’ 

ga? ‘broth made with cold water and grain’ vs. ga ‘brush, shrubs’ 

so? ‘cold’ (ADJ) vs. so ‘bone’ 

Zur ‘to pound (a grain)’ vs. zu ‘bottom of something (animate or inani- 
mate)’ 
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At the normal rate of speech a word-final glottal stop is sometimes omitted, 
as is the case with the adverbial sdday? in the following: 


(1) mum gyéwamba sdday 
mum géwa mba saday? 
3M return come two.days.later 


‘He came back two days later’ 


Evidence for the word-final glottal stop is that the glottal stop is retained when 
the morpheme is followed by a final vowel (FV; see chapter 3): 


(2) mum géwa mba_ sadayr-a 
3M __ return come two.days.later-FV 
‘He came back two days later’ 


An epenthetic glottal stop may precede a word-initial vowel to place empha- 
sis on the word or morpheme that follows. The glottal stop may occur between 
consecutive vowels, as in the example below: 


(3) gewa Pra faye 
gewa a fan ye 
return 2M.SBJV repeat PERM 
‘“Go back again!”’ 


The epenthetic glottal stop with the emphatic function can also occur between 
a word-final consonant and a word-initial vowel: 


(4) ee karimani... mum Pin ne num _ ndé nar-a.... 
ee karimani mum in ne num ndé na?-a.... 
eh when 3M_ say ADP 3M.0 like LPRO-FV 
‘When he told him that ...’ 


2.7 Glottal Fricative:h 
The contrast between the initial glottal fricative /h/ and an initial vowel is 
found in a few lexical items: 


hu ‘goat’ vs. u ‘millet’ 
hob ‘two’ vs. o ‘to ask’ 
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The glottal fricative also contrasts with the initial glottal stop: 
hi (2PL subjunctive pronoun) vs. 7é ‘to insult’ 


2.8 Velar Consonants: k, g, n, y 
Pévé distinguishes among the velar stops /k/ and /g/, the velar nasal /n/, and 
velar fricative /y/: 


/k/ ka ‘where’; ka (associative preposition); ku ‘fire’ 
/g/ gak ‘to be able’; ge ‘to throw’; gu ‘tree’ 

/y/ nak ‘crowned crane’ (bird) 

lyl yaw ‘fight’ (N); yar ‘to hurry’ 


In word-final position, the velar nasal /y/ contrasts with the alveolar nasal /n/: 


Ufirin ‘deep’ vs. tin ‘to place, to put’ 
nan _ (2F object pronoun) vs. nan (1SG object pronoun) 


The velar nasal may carry tone, as evidenced by the form Ay, a variant of the 
form hdn (2F indicative subject pronoun). In the form #, a variant of the 2F sub- 
junctive subject pronoun ay, the velar nasal is syllabic and carries the low tone 
of the underlying form: 


(5) 9 lar sd ta mba ye 
2E.SBJV say 3F.0 3F.SBJV come PERM 
‘(you) tell her she should come’ 


There are a few instances where /kw/ and /gw/ contrast with non-labialized 
stops: 


/kw/ — kwa ‘thing’ vs. ka ‘where’ 
/gw/ gwar? ‘then’ vs. ga? ‘side’ 


Given that the labialized velar stops are rare in the language, it is likely that 
/kw/ and /gw/ have their origins in a stop followed by a round vowel, as has 
been posited for other labialized consonants. Support for this is provided by 
free variants such go ~ gwa? ‘then’. However, given the contrasting pairs above, 
the labialized velars are considered phonemic. 
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2.9 Glides: w, y 
The language distinguishes between the labio-velar glide /w/ and the palatal 
glide /y/ in word-initial position: 


lw/ wa ‘head’ (N); we ‘to see’ 
ly! ya ‘mother’; ye (marker of permission) 


In word-final position, the glides /w/ and /y/ contrast with one another and 
with word-final vowels. The final palatal glide is attested only after the low 
vowel /a/, while the final labiovelar glide is attested after /a/ and the front vow- 
els /i/ and /e/: 


bay ‘and’ (conjunction) vs. 6a ‘hand’ (noun) 
yaw ‘miracle’ vs. ya ‘mother’ 

few ‘meat’ vs. ¢é ‘take’ 

siw ‘tomorrow’ vs. si (assertive marker) 


The evidence that the final glide is consonantal is provided by examining pars- 
ing morphology (see Frajzyngier 2016b) in Pévé. Parsing morphology, described 
in detail in chapter 3, involves a phrase-final marker whose function is to 
tell the listener that the preceding phrase is complete. Parsing morphology 
in Pévé involves adding a final vowel to a morpheme whose underlying form 
is consonant-final. The added final vowel, glossed ‘FV’, is a copy of the vowel 
that precedes the underlying final consonant. The adverbial corresponding to 
‘today’ has the form tdm in isolation or phrase-internal position and the form 
tdm-a in phrase-final position: 


(6) mum ta limo ka sd tdm-a 
3M _—s go market ASSC 3F.0 today-FV 
‘he went to the market with her today’ 


A phrase-final vowel cannot be added to a morpheme whose underlying form 
ends in a vowel. This provides a tool for determining whether the final vowel of 
the morpheme is underlying or not: 


(7) Gwa tad limo kim kddan tsob keve-*e 
G. go market yesterday PURP buy fish-*FV 
for ‘Gwa went to the market yesterday to buy fish’ [keve ‘fish’] 
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A final vowel can be added after a glide, providing evidence that the glide is 
an underlying consonant and not a part of a diphthong. The added vowel is a 
copy of the vowel preceding the glide: 


(8) mum ne zyeé daw-a 
3M _—s give peanut one-FV 
‘he gave (me) one peanut’ [daw ‘one’] 


(9) ta ka salay-a 
3F ASSC money-FV 
‘she has money’ [sd/ay ‘money’ | 


210 Liquids:Lr 
Pévé distinguishes between the lateral /l/ and the rhotic /r/, realized as a short 
trill: 


/l/ la? ‘say’; limo ‘market’ (Ful.) 
/r/ rar ‘gather (things)’; rin 1SG possessive pronoun; ru 2M possessive pro- 
noun; ri ‘time, space’ 


211 Lateral Fricatives: t, & 
The voiceless lateral fricative /4/ contrasts with the voiced lateral fricative /k/ 
and with the lateral liquid /1/. All three occur in word-initial position: 


/4/ ¢é ‘to take’; few or ¢yew ‘meat’ 
/B/ Be ‘to start, to pass’; Ba? ‘to dance’ 
// la? ‘say’ 


Both /I/ and /4/ are attested in word-final position: 


/t/ vat ‘five’ 
/L/ kwol ‘wash’ 


3 Vowels 


The vowels in Table 4 are phonemic in Pévé (the symbol /7 indicates a nasalized 
vowel). 

While oral vowels occur in open and closed syllables, nasalized vowels occur 
only in open syllables or before a glottal stop. The lax vowels /1, ¢, 9, o/ occur 
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TABLE 4 Phonemic vowels in Pévé 





Front Center Back 





High ii u,t 
Mid e¢é 0, 6 
Low a,a 





in closed syllables, and occasionally in open syllables, as variants of the corre- 
sponding tense vowels /i, e, 0, u/. The high central vowel, transcribed as /a/ in 
accordance with Chadic linguistic tradition, is very frequent but is not phone- 
mic, as shown below.! 


3.1 Oral Vowels 
Evidence that the five oral vowels are phonemic is provided by minimal or near- 
minimal pairs in open syllables: 


li] gi ‘to do, to make’; ki ‘back (side)’; yéi ‘squirrel’ 
/e/ ge ‘to throw (at a target)’ ké (copula); ye (modal particle) 


/al gar ‘side’; ka ‘where’ (question word); ya ‘female’ 
/o/ no? ‘near’; so ‘bone’; poc? ‘to pay’ 
/u/ gu ‘tree, wood’, ku ‘fire’; su (interrogative particle) 


All of the vowels above are contrastive in closed syllables as well: 


lil Jin ‘work’ 
le/ Jyen ‘to sleep’ 


lal ndzar ‘sister’ 
/o/ tsob ‘purchase’ (N) 
ful ndzur ‘cousin’ 


There is a phonetic alternation between the tense vowels /i, e, 0, u/ in open 
syllables and the lax vowels /1, €, 9, 0/ in closed syllables. Because lax vowels do 
not appear in any instance to be phonemic, any lax vowels in transcriptions are 
surface manifestations of underlying tense vowels. 


1 In Venberg 1975, which does not depict tone, the high central vowel is represented by ‘e’ and 
the mid front vowel is represented by ‘é’ (symbolic only; no tone implied). 
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In a few cases a vowel in an open syllable is manifested as a long vowel, but 
this does not appear to be phonemic: 


yii /yi/ ‘squirrel’ 

goo /go/ (word of consolation, permission or politeness; see chapter 9) 
ngoo /ngo/ ‘dry tree (ready to be cut down and burned)’ 

saa /|sa/ ‘who’ (content question word) 


gyee /zyé/ — ‘peanut(s)’ 


3.2 Nasalized Vowels 


tal stop, and before the palatal and alveolar glides. In all of these environments, 
nasalized vowels contrast with non-nasalized (oral) vowels: 


vi ‘vast, limitless’ vs. vi? ‘to lose (something)’ 
ki ‘small’ vs. ki ‘back; backside of something’ 
né? ‘hippopotamus; ‘curse’ (N) vs. ne ‘to give’ 


mba ‘to respect’ vs. mba (1PL object pronoun) 
gwar? (tiny flying insect) vs. gwd? ‘then’ 

ga ‘brush, low trees’; ‘to freeload’ vs. ga? ‘side’ 
sowa ‘people’ vs. so ‘house, village’ 

binwé ‘rain’ (N) vs. 60 (modal particle) 

wi (2M object pronoun) vs. wu? ‘to pour a liquid’ 
wdy ‘last, most recent’ vs. ?way ‘to herd, to chase’ 
naw ‘bovine’ vs. daw ‘one’ 


Some nasalized vowels are clearly surface realizations of an underlying se- 
quence of a vowel followed by a nasal consonant. For example, when the noun 
Jin ‘smell’ (nasalized vowel) is followed by the trill /r/, as in fin rum ‘his smell’, 
the nasalized vowel in /iy is replaced by an oral vowel ( fi), providing evidence 
that /fin/ is the underlying form. Further evidence that the nasalized vowel is 
not underlying is provided by use of the oral vowel in the reduplicated form 
jit (non-nasalized+nasalized) ‘to smell something’. 

Phrase-final vowel addition, in its function as parsing morphology (chap- 
ter 3), provides clues for the origin of some nasalized vowels. When the phrase- 
internal form or isolated form of a lexical item ends in a nasalized vowel, 
phrase-final vowel addition sometimes results in a velar nasal consonant 
flanked by oral vowels. For example, the noun biwé ‘rain’ becomes binvoyo in 
phrase-final position, suggesting that nasalization of the final /o/ in biavd had 
its origins in an underlying final velar nasal consonant. 
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The added vowel following a nasal consonant may be [+nasal], even if the 
preceding vowel is [-nasal]: 


(10) ta té limo ka rum-it 
3F go market ASSC 3M.0-FV 
‘she went to the market with him’ 


While it is likely that most or all nasalized vowels have their origins in the prop- 
erties of adjacent underlying or surface consonants, lists like the one above 
show that nasalized vowels are contrastive and so must be considered to be 
phonemic. 


3.3 Diphthongs 

A few diphthongs are attested, mostly in proper names, e.g., Tati and Koi, and 
in the verb kai ~ kay ‘to break’. The evidence that /ati/ in Tau is a sequence of 
vowels rather than the sequence Vowel+ Glide is provided by the fact that a final 
vowel cannot be added in phrase-final position: 


(11) mum t€ naw Tau-*u 
3M | take bovine T.-*FV 
‘he took Tau’s cow’ 


Compare with the sequence Vowel+ Glide, where a phrase-final vowel can be 
added: 


(12) Tau tad rar = ndw-a 
T. walk gather bovine-FV 
‘Tau gathered cattle’ 


3.4 Vocalization of the Palatal Glide 

The Vowel+Glide sequence /ay/ becomes the diphthong /ai/ when followed by 
a glottal stop. The evidence for vocalization is that the phrase-final added vowel 
(see chapter 3) is /i/, not /a/. Retention of the sequence y?-d is not acceptable: 


(13) handay wa 3i? ~gai?-t/*gay?-a 
handay wa 3i_~— gayr-i 
3PL_ _—_—IMPF play game-FV 
‘They were playing gay? (a version of mankala).’ 
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3.5 Vowel Epenthesis and Vowel Reduction 

3.5.1 Vowel Epenthesis 

The epenthetic vowel /a/ is often deployed when a morpheme or syllable whose 
underlying form is a single consonant is followed by another consonant. Under- 
lying forms are in the second line in the next two examples: 


(14) namba rya_ ti ka ndzike vat ma_ riya 
namba ?ya ti k ndzike vat ma_ riya 
1PL_ _—_ leave PROX ASSC iron five REL evening 
‘We left here at five o’clock in the evening: 


(15) an la? sd ta mba ye 
i] lar s t mb ye 
2E.SBJV say 3F.0 3FSBJV come SUBJ 
‘Tell her she should come. 


There are several pieces of evidence that /a/ in such instances is phonetic and 
not phonemic. First, there is only one instance of a word-initial /a/, which alter- 
nates with the absence of a vowel and so is probably epenthetic: 3n ~ 7 (2F 
subjunctive subject). There is only one instance of a contrastive /a/ in a closed 
syllable, namely ndzar ‘brother’ vs. ndzar ‘sister’, ndzur ‘cousin’ It is likely that 
the /a/ in ndzar is the result of vowel reduction (see section 3.6, below). 

Further evidence that /a/ is epenthetic is that many morphemes with a final 
/a/ in phrase-internal position have a final /a/ in phrase-final position. There 
are no instances of /a/ in phrase-final position. For example, if the word-final 
/a/ in sd (3F.0) and swa ‘man, person’ were underlying, one would expect to 
hear /9/ in phrase-final position. Instead, it is replaced by the phrase-final mor- 
pheme /a/: 


Phrase-internal form: 


(16) mum ta lumo ka sd tam-a 
3M_— go market ASSC 3F.0 today-FV 
‘he went to the market with her today’ 


Cf. the phrase-final form: 


(17) mum ta limo ka _— s-a 
3M_— go market ASSC 3F.0-FV 
‘he went to the market with her’ 
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Phrase-internal form: 


(18) swa pum num-u 
man/person hit 3M.O-FV 
‘someone hit him’ 


Cf. the phrase-final form: 


(19) na wé sw-a 
1SG see person-FV 
‘I saw someone’ 


Additional evidence that the /a/ in phrase-internal position is epenthetic 
rather than a reduced form of an underlying /a/ is provided by the existence 
of forms such as ha and wa, which retain the final /a/ in phrase-internal posi- 
tion: 


(20) ha man ye — si 23 wa rin fol-o 
ha man ye _ si 23 wa rin fol-o 
2M 1SG.0 know ASSERT PREP head 1SG.POSS whitish-FV 
‘,.. you (will) know me because my head is whitish’ (ASSERT: assertive 
mood) 


For convenience and ease of interpretation, the epenthetic vowel is included 
in forms mentioned in the text. For instance, while the underlying form of the 
associative preposition is the single consonant /k/, the form ka is used in all 
descriptions below. The same is true for forms such as 7) (2F.SBJV), s (3F.0), 
and others. 


3.6 Vowel Reduction 

While many instances of phrase-internal /a/ are epenthetic, others are the 
result of vowel reduction in natural discourse, which may take place in both 
open and closed syllables. The evidence that /a/ is an outcome of vowel reduc- 
tion is provided by the co-existence of the same forms with full vowels in 
phrase-internal or phrase-final position: 


(21) na wa da  Pindan wa dan 
na wa  kédan indan wa dan 
1SG want PURP tell (‘say word’) story (‘head word’) 
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vari rakway man 

vari rakway 1SG.POSS 
trip (‘road stranger’) 

‘I want tell the story of my trip.’ 


(22) na in dan ne nu 
1SG say word ADP 2M.0 


‘T told you something’ 
Another example: 
(23) a ta rar go 


1SG.SBJV walk already now 
‘can come in now’ 


5 


(24) a mba rir-i 
2M.SBJV come already-FV 
‘you'd better come here!’ 


Vowel reduction may be accompanied by consonant deletion at the normal rate 
of speech, as shown by the form vun in natural discourse: 


(25) bay yi gwara tfiva rum ha fir mi su bay 
bay yi gwar tfivun rum ha tfir mi su bay 
CONJ squirrel then ask 3M.POSS 2M cry what Q friend 
‘And then Squirrel asks him, “Why are you crying, friend?”’ 


4 Phonotactics 


41 Distribution of Phonemes 

All of the consonant phonemes shown in Table 2 can occur in word-initial posi- 
tion. In Pévé, as in many Chadic languages, the contrast between voiced and 
voiceless stops is neutralized in word-final position. There are no voiced non- 
glottalized stops in word-final position and there are no complex consonants 
or consonant clusters attested in word-final position. The glottalized labial stop 
/6/ is attested in word-final position but the glottalized alveolar stop /d/ is not. 
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The set of consonants that are attested in word-final position is limited to 
the following: 


/p/ zup ‘to cook/simmer’ 

/6/ dub ‘back (body part)’; flute made from an animal horn 
/m/ pum ‘tohit’ 

/t/ tfét ‘all’ 

/n/ mun ‘to hear’ 

/s/ kis ‘100° 

/k/ suk ‘to stay in a place’ 

/y/ tfirin ‘deep’ 

lw| — daw‘one’ 

lyl bay (conjunction) 

[? | wa? ‘to want’ 

/4/ vat ‘five’ 

/r/ tsar ‘to get up’ 

// il ‘to scoop out (a liquid)’ 


Since any word-final consonant can be followed by an added final vowel (FV) 
whose function is to mark the end of the utterance, all of the consonants listed 
above can also occur in intervocalic position (suk-u ‘to stay in a place-FV’ t/irin- 
i ‘deep-FV’, etc.). There are a few consonants that are attested in intervocalic 
position within the word but are not attested in word-final position. Many of 
the words with a word-internal intervocalic consonant are borrowed or show 
evidence of derivation via affixation or compounding: 


/d/ kadan (purpose marker) (associative preposition ka +dan ‘word’) 
/ts/ —_ atstw ‘knife’ 

/d3/  dzidzib ‘manioc, cassava’ (probably a result of reduplication) 
lfy/ — bafyek ‘corn’ 

/h/ tsoho? ‘eight’; oho (Ful.) ‘yes’ 

lv/ keve ‘fish’; kava ‘hoe’ 


All underlying vowels (see Table 4) are attested in word-initial, -medial, and - 
final position: 


li] il ‘to scoop a liquid’, ‘to grow fat’ 

/e/ ‘to crow (like a rooster)’ 

/a/ a (2M subjunctive subject pronoun) 
/o/ o ‘to ask for’ 
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/u/ um (3M object pronoun), ul ‘to cough’ 
/a/ 4n (3F subjunctive subject pronoun) (also 7)) 


All five underlying oral vowels are also found in closed syllables. The forms 
below are phonemic; recall that tense vowels tend to become lax vowels in 


closed syllables: 


hind3i? ‘three’ 


fyen ‘sleep’ 
tam ‘today’ 
hob ‘two’ 
vun ‘mouth’ 


The same vowels are also attested in open syllables and in word-final position: 


ri ‘place (N), time’ 

té ‘to take’ 

ta ‘to go, to walk’ 

sé ‘house’ (V) 

ru (2M possessive pronoun (inalien.)) 


As noted above, nasalized vowels are attested in open syllables, before a word- 
final glottal stop, and before word-final palatal and alveolar glides. 


4.2 Consonant Clusters 

In Pévé, as in many Chadic languages, most consonant clusters are prohibited 
in word- or morpheme-final position. The exception to this rule is a cluster end- 
ing in a glottal stop, as shown below. The phonological rules described here do 
not necessarily apply to ideophones. 

This section describes the attested consonant clusters and their distribution, 
sometimes with comparative evidence showing that clusters contrast with sim- 
ple consonants. Examples whose sole source is Venberg 1975 are noted as such 
and have been approved by a native speaker. 

The following types of morpheme-initial consonant clusters are attested in 
Pévé: 


Stop+Trill: pram ‘better’ (Venberg 1975); brik ‘monitor liz- 
ard’ 
bro? ‘angry, hard-hearted, ugly’ 
mobraw ‘cotton, ‘shirt, clothing’; mbri ‘older’ 
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Fricative+Trill: 


Glottal fricative+ Continuant: 
Glottal stop+Continuant: 


Continuant+Stop+Trill 
Velar nasal+Stop: 
Fricative+Glide: 
Labialized stop+Trill: 


Stop+Stop: 


Stop+Stop+Stop 


47 


trak ‘shoe(s)’ 

dram ‘muddy ground’; dray? ‘pestle’, ‘mortar’ 
krut ‘to undress’ 

grin ‘to be saddened, ‘to be surprised’ 

fray ‘sky 

vrar ‘to give birth’ 

srum ‘small lance with thin blade’ 

zra ‘hole’ 

dzrak ‘long’ (ADJ) 

hwa ‘to guess, foresee’ vs. wa ‘head’ 

Pwd ‘calm’ (ADJ) vs. wa ‘head’ 

?yd ‘to leave’ vs. ya ‘mother, female’ 

?na ‘to throw away’ vs. na (1SG subject pro- 
noun; impersonal pronoun) 

mobri ‘big’ 

nga ‘to tear, rip open’ vs. nak (type of bird) 
swa ‘man, person’ vs. sd (3F object pronoun) 
gwra ‘circumcision’; gwrir ‘thick, sturdy’ 
kwra ‘agriculture’ 

kpe ‘never’ 

kpo? ‘further’ (Venberg 1975) 

gbagbor ‘strong’ 

mgbin mgbin ‘in chorus’ 

mgban ‘right now’ 

mgbor ‘leper’ (Venberg 1975). 


Given the initial Stop+Stop sequence in gbagbon ‘strong’, and given the lack 
of other three-consonant clusters, it is possible that the sequence /gb/ (and 
perhaps also /kp/) represents a single consonant, rendering /mgb/ a two- 
consonant cluster of the form Nasal stop+Stop. 

The few attested medial consonant clusters are very likely the result of com- 
pounding or prefixing. These include mandréw ‘pimiento’; dangrdw? ‘praying 
mantis’; dukri ‘night’ (from duk ‘heart, middle’ ri ‘time’). 

The only attested morpheme-final clusters consist of a continuant followed 


by a glottal stop: 


gway? ‘mountain’ vs. gwd? ‘to stay’ 
hay? _‘near, next to, beside’ vs. nday (3PL possessive pronoun) 
day? ‘all’ vs. fay ‘to return, to come back’ 


ryen? ‘gently, weakly, sneakily’ 
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The evidence that a final glide contrasts with the final sequence Glide+Glot- 
tal stop is as follows: Repetition of the last vowel in an utterance indicates the 
end of an utterance (see chapter 3). If the morpheme ends in a palatal glide, 
the final added vowel is a copy of the preceding vowel: 


(26) handay géwa td so nday-a 
3PL return go house 3PL.POSS-FV 
‘they went back to their house’ 


If the morpheme to which the vowel is added ends in /y/ followed by a glottal 
stop, the added vowel is /i/. This provides evidence for the contrast between /y/ 
and /y?/ in word-final position: 


(27) handay gayr-i 
3PL stay/rest-FV 
‘they stayed/rested’ 


The underlying glottal stop after a continuant is sometimes deleted at the nor- 
mal rate of speech when followed by another consonant: 


(28) mum mbs zda dzanak gay 2a gu raw 
mum mba 2d? dzanak gay? za gu raw 


3M _ come find guinea fowl sit PREP tree many 
‘He came and found guinea fowls sitting under a tree.’ 


4.3 Syllable and Word Structure 

As noted in chapten1, the following syllable structures are attested in Pévé: V, CV, 
VC, CCV(C), CCCVC (one example), and C(C) (one example: hy (2F indicative 
subject pronoun)). The great majority of lexical and grammatical morphemes 
are monosyllabic. In many instances, a polysyllabic word or morpheme shows 
evidence of affixation, reduplicating, or compounding, e.g., masin ‘other, some, 
one of’ (ma REL/POSS+sin ‘different’); namba 1PL subject (na (demonstra- 
tive?)+mba (1PL object and possessive pronoun)); Awdti ‘food’ (Awd ‘thing’+ ti 
‘eat’); ryén-ryén(e) ‘very small, thin’ (ryén ‘small, thin’). Some, but not all, poly- 
syllabic words that cannot be readily broken down into monosyllabic parts are 
borrowings, e.g. daba? ‘tobacco’ (Fr. tabac). 

Unlike some Chadic languages, Pévé does not draw a phonological distinc- 
tion between lexical categories: Nouns, verbs, other lexical morphemes, and 
grammatical morphemes all share the same syllabic structure and the same 
phonological constraints. 
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5 Tone 


As previously stated, tone plays a role in both the lexical and the grammatical 
system of Pévé. Every vowel carries a tone, and a multisyllabic morpheme may 
carry more than one tone. The velar nasal sometimes carries non-contrastive 
tone, as shown in section 2.8, above. The word-final palatal glide often carries 
non-contrastive rising tone: 


(29) mum kay = kava um-u 
3M _ibreak hoe 3M.POSS-FV 
‘he broke his hoe’ 


(30) hi wé nday so nday su 
2PL see 3PL house 3PL.POSS Q 
‘did you see them at their place?’ 


Alllexical and grammatical markers carry one or more underlying tones, which 
may or may not be altered in the surface form. A number of nouns, verbs, and 
grammatical markers are distinguished by tone alone. This is not surprising in 
view of the fact that most morphemes and lexical items are monosyllabic. As 
shown in the following examples, tone codes lexical distinctions both within 
and across lexical and grammatical categories: 


so? ‘cold’ (ADJ) vs. sé ‘house’ (N) 


ga ‘brush, low trees’ vs. ga? ‘broth made of cold water and grain’ 

yer ‘to burn’ vs. yé? ‘to cause oneself to vomit’ 

kor ‘in front of’ (PREP) vs. kor ‘donkey’ 

a (SG subjunctive subject pronoun) vs. a (2M subjunctive subject pro- 
noun) 


~ 


(2PL subjunctive subject pronoun) vs. ¢ (complementizer) 
There a few instantiations of a three-way tone distinction: 


bay ‘and’ (conjunction) vs. bdy ‘good, pretty’ (ADJ) vs. bay ‘beauty, good- 
ness’ (N) 
dzik ‘neighbor’ vs. dztk ‘porcupine’ vs. dzik ‘to approach, to bring together’. 


Despite the availability of tone as a coding means, there are many homonyms 
within and across lexical and grammatical categories: 
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ndzi ‘husband’ or ‘competence’ 


azi ‘to tend, to watch over’ or ‘dense forest’ 

rt ‘to be ready to fall’ (said of rain) or traditional ornamental ring worn 
by women 

ri ‘to cut with a sickle’ or ‘place’, ‘time’ 

ta ‘to walk’ or 3F subject pronoun 


Grammatical morphemes, and lexical items other than verbs, retain their 
underlying tone in the surface form. While stress and intonation patterns may 
affect the perceived tone, such changes are not contrastive. Clause-final parti- 
cles such as the interrogative marker su and the assertive marker si may carry 
high, mid or low tone, depending on the tone of the preceding morpheme, into- 
nation, stress patterns, and other factors. The same is true of phrase-final added 
vowels (see chapter 3), which may or may not carry the same tone as the pre- 
ceding vowel. It is also possible that some grammatical particles do not actually 
have an underlying tone. Because the present volume is authored by a native 
speaker of Pévé and a linguist who is not a Pévé speaker, there are instances 
in which the linguist and the native speaker have different perceptions of tone, 
resulting in apparent inconsistencies in transcriptions used in the text. Further 
studies will be necessary to discover the language-external causes for such vari- 
ations in tone. 

Verbs are the only category in which tone carries a grammatical function, as 
opposed to a lexical function. Each syllable in a verb carries a tone, which may 
be high, mid or low. The surface tone of the verb is an important factor in the 
coding of tense and aspect. The primary distinction is between the perfective 
aspect, coded by high tone on the verb, and all other tenses and aspects, where 
the verb retains its underlying (also called unmarked) tone. In the independent 
clause, tenses and aspects other than the perfective are coded by independent 
markers that are not part of the verb. For example, the verb ti ‘to eat’ has under- 
lying mid tone. High tone on the verb marks the perfective aspect: 


(31) na ti fun 
1SG eat.PERF food 
‘Tate’ 


Other aspects are marked by independent morphemes and the verb with its 
underlying tone: 


(32) na wd ti fun 
iSG IMPF eat food 
‘Lam eating’ 
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(33) na dé ti fun 
1SG FUT eat food 
‘T will eat’ 


The subjunctive mood is marked by a dedicated set of subjunctive subject pro- 
nouns (see chapters 5 and g). The verb carries its underlying tone, with no 
additional markers: 


(34) a ne ye 
2M.SBJV run/give PERM 
‘run!’ or ‘give!’ (SBJV: subjunctive; PERM: permission (see chapter 9)) 


Compare with the perfective, coded by high tone and the use of a subject pro- 
noun from the indicative set: 


(35) ha né si 
2M run ASSERT 
‘you ran/fled’ 


In natural discourse, it appears that the high tone that marks the perfective 
aspect may not be absolute but may be relative to the morpheme that pre- 
cedes the verb. When the syllable preceding the verb has low tone, the verb 
marked for perfective aspect sometimes has what would appear to be mid tone 
in other environments. This observation is based on the examination of pitch 
using audio recordings and the Praat program (http://www.fon.hum.uva.nl/ 
praat/). After a morpheme with mid tone, the perfective verb often has higher 
pitch than the perfective verb after a morpheme with low tone. In the follow- 
ing example, both instances of the perfective form nyén, preceded by a syllable 
with mid tone, have high pitch and are therefore marked for high tone: 


(36) mota nyén dapa gar tfibayriim batyén dapa gar... 
mota nyen dapa gar ti bayrum bay — nyen dapa ga? 
car (Ful.) fill bank side PROX much CONJ fill bank side 
day? bdyrum to?o (error)? ta?-a 


day? bdayrum to? tar-a 
DIST.F much near also-FV 


‘Cars filled the banks on this side and that side (the other side) as well. 


2 The use of the adverbial to’, meaning ‘near the speaker’, is an error when used with the phrase 
ga? day? ‘that side’. However, the adverbial to? can be used with the phrase ga? ti ‘this side’. 
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In the next example, the verb ‘to leave’ in the perfective is preceded by a syl- 
lable with low tone. The pitch of ?ya is that of mid tone rather than high tone: 


(37) namba Pya ti.. ka ndzikét (error) aa ndzike vat ma 


namba Pya_ ti ka ndziket aa ndzike vat ma 
1PL leave PROX ASSC iron (error) eh iron five REL 
riya 

riya 

evening 


‘We left here at five o'clock in the evening. 


The use of high vs. mid tone on the perfective verb is not completely predictable 
from the tone that precedes it. In the next example, the final syllable of the 1PL 
subject pronoun has low tone and yet the perfective verb has high tone: 


(38) namba gd vd Zye 
namba gay? vun —_3é 
1PL stay mouth river 
‘We stayed by the riverbank’ 


The tentative conclusion is that the high tone that codes the perfective aspect 
is actually relative high tone with respect to the preceding morpheme, and that 
tone on lexical items can be superseded by intonation and stress patterns with 
discourse functions. Vowel quality may also be a factor, as relative high tone on 
a high vowel often has higher pitch than the relative high tone on a low vowel. 
The tone of the isolated or unmarked form of a given morpheme is taken to be 
the underlying tone, but even this tone is not necessarily consistent. 

The role of tone in the coding of tense and aspect is further discussed in 
chapters 8 and g. 


6 Conclusion 


The phonological system of Pévé involves 35 consonant phonemes, five phone- 
mic oral vowels, and five phonemic nasalized vowels. Consonant palatalization 
before a front vowel, and sometimes a high back vowel, is a common phe- 


3 Use of the term nd3ike ‘iron’ in referring to a point in time stems from the metal watches 
introduced by Europeans. 
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nomenon. All consonants and vowels are attested in syllable-initial position. 
All vowels are also attested in medial and final position. As in most Chadic lan- 
guages, the distribution of consonants in intervocalic and syllable-final posi- 
tion is much more limited. Most syllables are of the form (C)(C)V(C). The only 
syllable-final consonant clusters in Pévé consist of a consonant followed by a 
glottal stop. Unlike in some Chadic languages, all lexical and grammatical cat- 
egories in Pévé share the same phonological constraints. 

Pévé has three tones: high, mid and low. Tone plays a role in lexical dis- 
tinctions within and across lexical categories. The surface tone of a verb or a 
personal pronoun may carry a grammatical function as well. Relative high tone 
on the verb codes perfective aspect, while in all other aspects the verb car- 
ries its underlying tone. Intonation, stress, and neighboring tones may affect, 
and sometimes supersede, the tone of a given morpheme. The range of tonal 
variation in a wide number of lexical and morphological items calls for further 
research. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Parsing Morphology 


1 Introduction 


Many lexical and grammatical morphemes in Pévé show an alternation be- 
tween the phrase-internal form and the phrase-final form, which consists of 
the phrase-internal form with an added final vowel. A phrase-final vowel can 
be added to any morpheme whose citation form ends in a consonant, provided 
that grammatical rules allow the morpheme to occur in phrase-final position. 
A morpheme that has no meaning unless it is followed by additional material 
does not undergo phrase-final vowel addition. 

As illustrated below, use of the phrase-final form of a given morpheme tells 
the listener that the morpheme is the final component of the grammatical con- 
stituent to which it belongs; in other words, that the constituent contains all 
of the information that the speaker wishes to include, regardless of whether 
the constituent is grammatically complete. A morpheme in phrase-internal 
form, in contrast, tells the listener to expect more material within the same 
constituent. With respect to final vowel alternation, the terms ‘phrase-internal 
form’ and ‘phrase-final form’ are used for simplicity. The term ‘parsing morphol- 
ogy’ refers to the alternation between phrase-internal forms and phrase-final 
forms and the functions they perform. 


2 Existing Approaches 


The alternation between a given morpheme with a final vowel and the same 
morpheme without a final vowel has been subject to a variety of analyses in 
Chadic linguistic literature. Most analyses (Barreteau and Le Bléis 1990, New- 
man 2000, Frajzyngier with Shay 2002, Newman and Vanheuven 1981, and oth- 
ers) view the contrast as being between a prepausal form, which has a final 
vowel (in some cases a long vowel), and a non-prepausal or sentence-internal 
form, which does not have a final vowel. In most such studies it is assumed 
that the final vowel is underlying and that it is deleted in non-prepausal posi- 
tion. 

Analyses based on the prepausal/non-prepausal contrast do not account for 
contrasts of the type found in Pévé. In both of the following sentences the first- 
person singular pronoun is phrase-final, yet one form has a final vowel and one 
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does not. Either form can be followed by a pause. Phrase-internal vowel dele- 
tion cannot be a factor, as the isolated 1SG pronoun has the form nan rather 
than *nana: 


(1) ta gi kwatine  nan-a 
3F make food ADP 1S8G.0-FV 
‘she made me some food’ (FV: final vowel) 


vs. 


(2) ta gi kwdtine nan 
3F make food ADP 1SG.0 
‘she made me some food’ 


The question, therefore, is why a given morpheme has a final vowel in certain 
utterances and not in others. As shown below, the distinction in Pévé between 
the vowel-final form and the form without a final vowel occurs with lexical and 
grammatical morphemes of many different categories. 

In Pévé, the contrast between the phrase-final added vowel and the absence 
of an added vowel resembles, to some extent, the contrast between final vowel 
addition and final vowel deletion in Wandala (Central Chadic). Frajzyngier 
2016b describes the function of the two forms in Wandala, termed ‘parsing mor- 
phology’, as follows: 


While neither of the forms indicates any specific semantic relation, they 
both enable the listener to parse the sentence into units that can undergo 
further analysis and allow for inferences about a large number of seman- 
tic relations within the clause and within the sentence. 


FRAJZYNGIER 2016b: 1 


While the concept of parsing morphology broadly applies to the alternation 
between phrase-internal and phrase-final forms in Pévé, the function of pars- 
ing morphology in Pévé differs from the forms and functions in Wandala, as 
shown below. The following sections describe the form and distribution of 
phrase-final vowels in Pévé and the functions of phrase-internal and phrase- 
final forms. 
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3 Distribution of Phrase-Final Forms 


3.1 Attested Phrase-Final Forms 

In Pévé, a final vowel can be added to a morpheme whose underlying form ends 
in aconsonant, including a glide ora glottal stop. The added final vowel, glossed 
‘FV;, is usually a copy of the preceding vowel of the morpheme to which the 
vowel is added. The cardinal vowels /i, e, a, 0, u/ all occur as added vowels in the 
data base. The added vowel occurs with grammatical and lexical items of many 
kinds, including nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, and quantifiers: 


(3) vay wd ¢fir-i 
child IMPF cry 
‘the baby is crying’ 


(4) a tsar fray rir 
2M arise above already-FV 
‘youd better get up!’ 


mum suk ka mba 2a baka tfep-e 

(5) Pp 
3M _ stay ASSC 1PL.0 PREP day few-FV 
‘he stayed with us for a few days’ 


(6) ta ka salay-a 
3F ASSC money-FV 
‘she has money’ 


(7) namba ka — mbi sa-s6-o0 
1PL_ ~—_—- water REL cold-cold-FV 
‘we have very cold water’ 


(8) mum ta hay? bay um-u 
3M_—s go PREP friend 3M.POSS-FV 
‘he went next to his friend’ 


The phrase-final added vowel carries the [+nasal] feature of the preceding 
vowel: 


(9) ta géwa limo bay ta pemday-a 
3F return market CONJ 3F rest-FV 
‘she came back from the market and rested’ 
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A phrase-final vowel can be added to a morpheme that ends in a vowel fol- 
lowed by a glottal stop, evidence that the final glottal stop is underlying (see 
chapter 2): 


(10) nda? na urdr-a 
horse PROX black-FV 
‘this horse is black’ 


(11) na wé né?-é 
1SG see hippopotamus-FV 
‘I saw a/the hippopotamus’ 


There are certain forms that do not exhibit an alternation between an added 
phrase-final vowel and the lack of an added vowel. A phrase-final vowel cannot 
be added to a morpheme whose underlying form (identical with the citation 
form) ends in a front or back vowel, as defined in chapter 2. The adposition ne, 
the pronoun nu (2M.0), the adjective ki, and the nouns /imo ‘market’ (Fulfulde) 
and baka ‘morning’ all have underlying final back or front vowels and cannot 
be followed by an additional final vowel: 


(12) mum ws sd__—stsob_ man __ne-*e 
3M_ IMPF 3F.0 buy 18G.0 ADP-*FV 
‘he is buying it for me’ 


(13) na in dan ne nu-*u 
1SG say word ADP 2M.0-*FV 
‘T told you something’ 


(14) ya naw kit-*¢ 
fem. bovine small-*FV 
‘the cow is small’ 


(15) Tau td lumo-*o 
T. go market-*FV 
‘Tau went to the market’ 


(16) Tau tad limo tam ka baka-*a 
T. go market today ASSC morning-*FV 
‘Tau went to the market this morning.’ 
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Other forms that cannot be marked by the phrase-final vowel include forms 
whose function is based on the material that follows. A preposition, for exam- 
ple, can function as a preposition only when followed by a noun. The associa- 
tive preposition ka never occurs in phrase-final position: 


(17) na tst ka ri mi 
1SG NEG ASSC time/space NEG 
‘T don’t have time/space’ 


The same is true of the locative preposition wa ‘in, at, to’: 


(18) na td wa Garoua 
1SG walk PREP G. 
‘I went to Garoua’ 


The imperfective marker wé carries the aspectual function only when it pre- 
cedes a verb, and so cannot occur in phrase-final position: 


(19) na wd dzi (wa) Gwa 
1SG IMPF wait PREP G. 
‘Tm waiting for Gwa’ 


Similarly with the future tense marker da, which precedes the head verb: 


(20) ta dd ge —_ndor sin sd 
ta dd ge _ndor sin sar ye 
3F FUT finish work 3F.POSS near only 
‘she will finish her work very soon’ 


3.2 Phrase-Final Vowel -a 

The range of phrase-final vowel forms shown above suggests that the phrase- 
final vowel itself does not have an underlying form. However, there is some 
evidence that the phrase-final vowel has (or used to have) the underlying form 
a. This is of particular interest because the word-final vowel a is part of the sys- 
tem of parsing morphology in Wandala (Frajzyngier 2012), a language remotely 
related to Pévé. 

As shown in chapter 2, the high central vowel a in Pévé can be either 
epenthetic or phonemic. A number of grammatical items have the underlying 
form (CV)Ca (see chapter 2 for evidence that word-final a can be found in both 
underlying and citation forms): 
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(21) bay Taobay na gar gazu 
bay Taobay na gar ka su 
CON] T. DED.M side where Q 
‘“So where is this Taobay?”’ 


(22) na ra? timbi kuna —_—kadan gi tsob rum(-u) 
1SG take calabash DED.PL PURP make purchase 3SG(-FV) 
‘T took the calabashes in order to sell them: 


(23) dayna dukri ma tam... ta da ge ndor sin sd 
after night REL today 3F FUT throw finish work 3F.POSS 
st 
ASSERT 
‘after tonight, she will finish her work’ [Note that tdm ‘today’ has no final 
vowel, despite its pre-pausal position. This provides further evidence that 
the Pévé has phrase-final vowel addition, not phrase-internal vowel dele- 
tion. | 


Forms ending in a in isolation or in phrase-internal position may have a final -a 
in phrase-final position, as illustrated below. There is no evidence that the final 
ais underlying: 


(24) ta ta hay? bay s-a 
3F go PREP friend 3F.POSS-FV 
‘she, went beside her, friend’ 


er 


na fan mba ksdan ve nda? n-a 
1SG repeat come PURP take horse DED.M-FV 
‘I came back to get the horse. 


(25 


Recall that the phrase-final vowel assimilates to the preceding vowel when the 
underlying form of the item in phrase-final position ends in a consonant (see 
chapter 2). When the item marked for phrase-final position has the underlying 
form (CV)Ca, the phrase-final vowel -a replaces the underlying -a and does not 
assimilate to the preceding vowel: 


(26) a kat sowd@ ma nay? — kun-a (underlying form: kuna) 
2M.SBJV look people REL DIST.M DED.PL-FV 
‘Look at those people over there!’ 
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Cf. the phrase-internal form: 


(27) na rar? timbi kuna ——kddan gi tsob rum(-u) 
1SG take calabash DED.PL PURP make purchase 3SG(-FV) 
‘T took the calabashes in order to sell them: 


It remains to be explained why the word-final a can be replaced by the phrase- 
final marker a while other word-final vowels cannot (see ké‘small, kim ‘market’ 
and others, above) cannot. It is possible that the final a in forms such as sd, na, 
kuna and others was originally epenthetic and evolved into the independent or 
phrase-internal form after the grammaticalization of the phrase-final marker 
a. It is also possible that phonological rules involving the high central a differ 
from those involving front and back vowels. 


3.3 Vowel Addition vs. Vowel Deletion 

Sections 3.1 and 3.2 show that the contrast between phrase-internal and phrase- 
final forms is a product of phrase-final vowel addition rather than phrase- 
internal vowel deletion. Further evidence is provided by the fact morphemes 
with an underlying final vowel—i.e., those that cannot undergo phrase-final 
vowel addition—retain the underlying vowel in phrase-internal position. The 
final vowel of the forms fimo ‘market’, baka ‘morning’, and fata ‘sun, day’, for 
example, cannot be deleted in phrase-internal position. This shows that the 
final vowel of these words is underlying and that the alternation between final 
vowel and lack of a final vowel is a matter of phrase-final vowel addition, not 
phrase-internal vowel deletion or reduction: 


(28) Tat td limo/*lim tém-a 
T. go market — today-FV 
for ‘Tau went to the market today’ (or any meaning) 


(29) mum ta lumo tam ka baka/*bak si 
3M go market today ASSC morning ASSERT 
for ‘he went to the market this morning’ 


(30) fata/*fat masin 
day other 
for ‘once upon a time...’ 


An additional piece of evidence for phrase-final vowel addition as opposed to 
phrase-internal vowel deletion is provided by the fact that a final vowel can be 
added to a borrowed proper noun whose isolated form ends in a consonant: 
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(31) namba zd? mbi mbs bdyrum wa zye_ salak-d 
1PL find water come much PREP river Salak (Giz.)-FV 
‘We found a lot of water had come into the Salak river’ (Salak is a village 
in the Far North province of Cameroon) 


wa 


ta ta hay? bay Erin-i 
3F go PREP friend E.-FV 
‘she went next to Erin’s friend’ 


(32 


In short, evidence that phrase-internal forms are not products of final vowel 
deletion is provided by the fact that some morphemes have a final vowel in both 
phrase-internal and phrase-final position and that some phrase-final forms 
have a final vowel that does not occur in the citation form. 


4 Function of Final Vowel Addition 


The function of the phrase-final added vowel in Pévé is to indicate that the 
preceding morphological, lexical or grammatical unit is complete as far as the 
speaker is concerned and should be interpreted as such. This can be viewed 
as a subdomain within the domain of parsing morphology as described in Fra- 
jzyngier 2016b, though it differs from the function of parsing morphology in 
Wandala. 

In Pévé, phrase-final vowel addition is not determined by whether or not 
the phrase, clause, or sentence with the final vowel is grammatically com- 
plete. In the following fragment, the first instantiation of the noun dzanak 
‘guinea fowl’ has a phrase-final vowel because the phrase kari mani, which fol- 
lows dzanak-a, is always clause-initial. In other words, whatever precedes kari 
mani must be marked as phrase-final regardless of whether or not it could 
function as a grammatically correct independent utterance. To put it another 
way, adding the final vowel to dzanak indicates that the word dzanak should 
be interpreted as a component of what has gone before and not what fol- 
lows. 

The second instantiation of dzanak in the following example has no phrase- 
final vowel. This can be explained by the fact that the demonstrative plural Auna 
modifies dzanak and so is part of the same unit, which may or may not be gram- 
matically complete. Similarly, the final /a/ in Auna is explained by the fact that it 
is followed by the assertive marker si, which occurs only in phrase-final position 
(recall that Auna becomes kun-a in phrase-final position). The phrase-internal 
forms dzanak and kuna thus tell the listener to expect more information within 
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the same unit of the utterance, while the form dzanak-a tells the listener not to 
expect more information within the same unit of the utterance: 


(33) brogo... Pyadtay gitsob dabawa sé 
bruk-u... Pyd ta gitsob daba? wa so 
monitor lizard-FV depart for sell tobacco PREP village 
dzanak-a karimani mum tdddy... wa sa dzanak 
dzanak-a karimani mum taddy wd so dzanak 
guinea fowl-FV when 3M_ reach _ PREP village guinea fowl 
kune si mum 2d nde [wa..] gay zu gu 
kuna si mum 2d? nday [wé...| gay? za gu 


PL ASSERT 3M found 3PL.O (error) sit under tree 

‘Monitor Lizard went to sell tobacco in the village of the guinea fowls. 
When he got to the village of the guinea fowls, he found them sitting 
under a tree. 


In the next example, the initial clause namba gay? vun 3é na (‘we stayed at 
the riverbank’) is grammatically complete and could be used in isolation if 
the form na (/n/+epenthic vowel), which signals that the head noun refers to 
a known entity, were changed to n-a. The absence of an added final vowel, 
ie., use of the form na rather than n-a, tells the listener to expect more infor- 
mation about what has gone before. While the grammatical system of the 
language determines whether a given grammatical unit is grammatically com- 
plete, the presence or absence of the phrase-final vowel determines whether 
the hearer should expect more material in whatever grammatical construction 
the speaker has chosen for conveying the information: 


(34) namba gd va gye ndagandszikec... syédar har 
namba gay? vun = zye_ na daka ndzike seda? ha 
1PL stay mouth river DED.M from iron seven until 
day ndzike vat mavan baka 


day ndzike vat md  vun baka 

arrive iron five REL mouth morning 

‘We stayed by the riverbank from seven o'clock until five o’clock in the 
morning.’ 


(35) namba gdyr vun = zye_—n-a 
1PL stay _ mouth river DED.M-FV 
‘we stayed by the riverbank’ 
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A phrase-final vowel cannot be added to a morpheme when the material 
that follows that morpheme is part of the same unit of the utterance, i.e., when 
the material that follows can only be interpreted in the context of what has 
gone before. In the next example, rum (3M.POSS) has no added vowel because 
the constituent that follows, namely fol-o ‘whitish’, cannot be interpreted in 
the context of the material that follows. Adding a final vowel to rum would 
force the listener to view the form fol-o as the first component of the clause 
that follows. The absence of a phrase-final vowel after fol would tell the lis- 
tener to expect more information within the same constituent, but this would 
be unfeasible since the next morpheme in the text is the preverbal (and usually 
clause-initial) subject pronoun na: 


(36) mum la? i wa rum fol-o na la? mba 
3M _ say COMP head 3M.POSS whitish-FV 1SG COND come 
si na gakum_ za? si 


COND 1SG can 3M.0 find ASSERT 
‘He said his head is whitish; if I come, I can find him’ 


The form fol ‘whitish’ does not require a final vowel in order to be grammatical, 
since the clause wa rum fol can be used in isolation. 

In the following example, which also involves form rum, the phrase-final 
vowel -u indicates that the phrase that precedes it is complete and that what 
follows is new material. Evidence for this is that the direct-speech phrase that 
follows rum-u can stand alone: 


(37) a. mum gwaratfiva rum-u syamdyewt dyé 
mum gwar Yivun rum-u syemde wil de 
3SG__ then ask 3M.POSS-FV name 2M.POSS call 
maa su 
ma su 
what Q 


‘He then asked him (‘requested his mouth’), “What do they call you?”’ 
Cf. 


b. syamdyewii dyé maa su 
syemde wit de ma su 
name 2M.POSS call what Q 
‘“What do they call you?”’ 
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Evidence that the phrase-final vowel is not connected with grammatical 
completeness is provided by the following example, where two noun phrases 
have the same structure but the vowel can be added only after the speaker has 
finished expressing the idea: 


(38) handay ts66 yandw daw(-*a)_ ka hu ddw-a 
3PL buy cow __ one(-*FV) ASSC goat one-FV 
‘they bought one cow and one goat’ 


Further evidence that absence of the phrase-internal vowel is not determined 
by pre-pausal position is that a form without the added vowel can, and often 
does, occur before a pause: 


(39) mum gédawad  salay um... bruk ne num-u 
3M __— reimburse money 3M.POSS monitor lizard ADP 3M.0-FV 
‘He gave his money—Monitor Lizard’s (money)—back to him’ 


(40) dayna dukri ma tam... ta da ge ndo? sin sd 
after night REL today 3F FUT throw finish work 3F.POSS 
st 
ASSERT 
‘after tonight, she will finish her work’ 


(41) kar riP.. a tsar fray rir-i 
look already 2M.SBJV getup already-FV 
‘look here, you'd better get up!’ 


Interestingly, the lack of a phrase-final vowel where such a vowel would be 
expected, e.g. at the end of an utterance that is grammatically and semanti- 
cally complete, places emphasis on the final element of the constituent. This is 
illustrated by the following elicited exchange: 


Speaker 1: 


(42) Tau ta limo tam-d 
T. go market today-FV 
‘Tau went to the market today’ 
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Speaker 2: 


(43) Tai ta limo tam 
T. went market today 
‘Tau went to the market today?’ (expressing disbelief) 


5 Conclusion 


Lexical and grammatical morphemes in Pévé show a formal alternation be- 
tween the phrase-internal form, which is also the isolated form, and the phrase- 
final form, which consists of the phrase-internal form with an added final 
vowel. When a phrase-final constituent ends in a consonant in the isolated 
form, the vowel added to the constituent in phrase-final position is a copy of 
the vowel that precedes the final consonant. When the phrase-final constituent 
ends ina in the isolated form, the vowel a is deleted in phrase-final position and 
replaced by a, which may be the underlying form of the phrase-final vowel. 
When the phrase-final constituent ends in a front or back vowel in the isolated 
form, the underlying final vowel is retained and the phrase-final marker a can- 
not be used. A morpheme that has no meaning or function unless it is followed 
by additional material does not undergo phrase-final vowel addition. 

The contrast between the phrase-final form and the phrase-internal form 
of a given morpheme tells the listener how to parse the utterance. When a 
morpheme has an added final vowel, the morpheme is interpreted as the final 
component of the constituent to which it belongs. The constituent does not 
have to be grammatically complete, but it must contain all of the information 
that the speaker intends to include in that constituent. When a morpheme is 
in phrase-internal form, the listener expects more material within the same 
constituent. If the next morpheme is also in phrase-internal form, the listener 
expects still more material within the same constituent, and so on. While the 
contrast between the phrase-final added vowel and the absence of an added 
vowel in Pévé is not identical with the contrast between final vowel retention 
and final vowel reduction/deletion in Wandala, both may be considered func- 
tions within the domain of parsing morphology. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Verbs 


1 Introduction 


This chapter describes the phonological structure of verbs; the (very limited) 
morphology of verbs; forms and functions of compound verbs; nominalized 
verbs, i.e. verbs that function as nouns in certain constructions; and verbs that 
encode the number (singular or plural) of certain participants in the clause. 
Serial verb constructions and reduplicated verbs are described later in the vol- 
ume, in accordance with the functions that they encode. All verbal forms used 
in the text below are in the citation (unmarked) form unless otherwise stated. 
For purposes of this chapter, the definition of ‘verb’ is a form that can serve, 
without additional marking, as the predicate of a verbal proposition. 


2 Phonological Structure of the Verb 


Unlike in some Chadic languages (Pero, Frajzyngier 1989; Gidar, Frajzyngier 
2008; and perhaps others), where verbs and nouns have different phonological 
structures, all lexical and grammatical items in Pévé appear to have the same 
phonological structures. All of the syllable structures that are attested in verbs 
are also found in nouns, modifiers, adjuncts, and grammatical morphemes, and 
there are some homophonous verbs and nouns that do not appear to be related, 
e.g. dzé ‘to tend, to watch over’ vs. d3é ‘dense forest’. 

The majority of verbs in Pévé are monosyllabic and have the form CV or CVC. 
A few verbs are attested with an initial or final consonant cluster, often involv- 
ing a word-initial or word-final glottal stop. A few vowel-initial verbs are also 
recorded. Here are examples of the monosyllabic forms attested in Pévé verbs: 


Vv o ‘to ask’ 
VC il ‘to scoop a liquid’ 
CV ve ‘to take’, 7i ‘to insult’, pa ‘to leave’ 


CCV ?na ‘to throw away’ 

CVC ba? ‘to dance’, par ‘to remove’, ndzay ‘to pour grain’ 
CCVC _ krut ‘to undress’, pla? ‘to push’ 

CVCV — gewa ‘to return (intrans.)’ 

CVCVC _ pemay ‘to rest’ 
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The bisyllabic verb gewa ‘to return’ in the list above is the result of com- 
pounding: ge ‘to throw’+wa ‘head’ (N). It is likely that other polysyllabic verbs 
are also the result of compounding, though their component meanings are not 
necessarily obvious. Compounding is discussed in detail in section 4.1. 


3 Morphology 


Verbal morphology in Pévé is limited to four categories: (a) tone changes coding 
the perfective aspect, (b) parsing morphology (see chapter 3), (c) nomen agentis 
prefixes (see chapter 5), which derive nouns from verbs, and (d) reduplication, 
which is discussed in later chapters according to the functions encoded. Unlike 
most Chadic languages described so far, Pévé has no means of coding the per- 
son, gender, or number of the subject (or any other participant) on the verb. 
However, as shown in section 5 below, the choice of the verb itself can be a 
means of coding singularity or plurality of the subject or object. 

The following sections describe the morphological forms and functions 
found in Pévé. 


3.1 Perfective Aspect 

The only typically verbal function that can be marked on the verb in Pévé is 
the perfective aspect, marked by high tone on the first syllable of the verb. As 
shown in chapters 8 and 9, all other tenses, aspects, and moods involve the 
unmarked (also called the non-perfective) form of the verb along with mark- 
ers outside the main verb. Therefore, only the perfective aspect is discussed 
in this section. The function of the perfective aspect is described in chap- 
ter 8. 

The tone of the non-perfective (unmarked) form of the verb is considered to 
be the underlying tone. Most verbs have mid tone in the unmarked form. The 
bisyllabic verb gewa ‘to return to another place’, for example, has underlying 
mid tone in the citation form and in non-perfective forms: 


(1) mum wa gewa Garoua 
3M _sCIMPF return G. 
‘he is returning to Garoua’ 


(2) mum da gewa Garoua siw 
3M_—«*FUT return G. tomorrow 
‘he will return to Garoua tomorrow’ 
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The perfective aspect is marked by high tone on the first syllable of the 
verb: 


(3) handay géwa Garoua si 
3PL return G. ASSERT 
‘they returned from Garoua’ 


A few verbs have underlying low tone, e.g. ta ‘to walk’, wa? ‘to want, to need’, 
and da ‘to go’: 


(4) ta wo ta 
3F IMPF walk 
‘she is walking’ 


(5) ta dd ta 
3F FUT walk 
‘she will walk’ 


In the perfective aspect, the low-tone verb, like the mid-tone verb, has high 
tone. Evidence for the perfective function is provided by use of the adverbial 
kum ‘yesterday’, which indicates that the event occurred before the time of 
speech: 


(6) Gwa ta limo kim kédan tsob keve 
G. go market yesterday PURP buy fish 
for ‘Gwa went to the market yesterday to buy fish’ 


An even smaller set of verbs has underlying high tone. Evidence for the under- 
lying high tone is provided by the fact that the verb with high tone occurs in 
non-perfective constructions: 


(7) na wd dzi hu 
1SG IMPF watch goat(s) 
‘I'm watching the goats’ 


(8) a da dzi hu 
2M.SBJV FUT watch goat(s) 
‘g0 watch the goats!’ 
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Cf. the perfective form, which also has high tone. Note that the only means 
of coding the perfective aspect is retention of the underlying high tone and the 
absence of any other marks of tense or aspect: 


(9) mum dzi hu 
3M __— watch goat(s) 
‘he watched the goat(s)’ 


Such verbs provide evidence that tone on the verb is underlying and that high 
tone on the verb codes the perfective aspect. 


3.2 Parsing Morphology 
Parsing morphology involves adding a final vowel to the morpheme in phrase- 
final position. The phrase-final morpheme can be a verb: 


(10) Tau fol-6 
T.  slaughter-FV 
‘Tau slaughtered’ 


(11) vay wd U¢fiP-i 
child IMPF cry 
‘the baby is crying’ 


Cf. the same verbs in phrase-internal position: 


(12) Tau fol ya ndw-a 
T. slaughter cow-FV 
‘Tau slaughtered the cow’ 


(13) ha tfi? mi su 
2M cry what Q 
‘Why are you crying?’ 


Parsing morphology also applies to most other lexical and grammatical cate- 
gories in Pévé (see chapter 3). 
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4 Derivation 


This section describes means for deriving verbs from other verbs and means 
for using verbs as nouns. The derivational means involved are compounding 
and zero derivation, i.e. a change in function without an overt change of form. 
Reduplication, also a form of verbal derivation, is discussed in later chapters, 
as reduplication has functions in a number of grammatical domains. 


41 Compound Verbs 
Many verbs in Pévé are derived through compounding, where a compound is 
defined as two or more independent words that function as a single lexical item. 
As is the case with many compounds across languages, the meaning of the com- 
pound is not necessarily predictable from the meaning of its components. 

Many attested compound verbs in Pévé consist of a verb followed by a noun, 
e.g. dam kwa ‘to sew’ (dam ‘to pluck’+Awa ‘thing’); nde fyén: ‘to fall asleep’ 
(nde ‘to fall’+ fyén ‘mat, place for sleeping’); ta rakway ‘to travel’ (ta ‘to go, to 
walk’+rakway ‘stranger’ (probably derived from the noun ri ‘place’ followed by 
an unidentified morpheme)); and kdwri ‘arrive’ (kaw ‘grab’+ri ‘place’). There is 
at least one compound with three components: gi tsob Awd ‘to sell’ (gi ‘make’+ 
tsob ‘purchase (N), kwa ‘thing’), which serves as a colloquial form of the com- 
pound gi tso6 ‘to sell’. 

In some cases the noun within a compound has the same form as a verb with 
a related meaning. For example, the noun tso6 ‘purchase’ in the compound gi 
tso6 ‘to sell’ has the same form as the verb tso6 ‘to buy, and the noun yaw ‘fight’ 
in the compound gi yaw ‘to cause a fight, to get into a fight’ has the same form 
as the verb yaw ‘to fight’. For this reason, one could argue that such compounds 
are actually serial verbs. If one accepts that tsob and yaw do represent nouns, 
one could argue that the noun is not part of a compound but instead func- 
tions as the direct object of the preceding verb. Both approaches are addressed 
below. 

Evidence that the second component of the compound verbs listed above is 
a noun and not a verb, and therefore is not part of a serial verb construction, 
is that the pronominal direct object following the verb is represented by a pos- 
sessive pronoun from the inalienable set (see chapter 5) rather than a pronoun 
from the object set. In the next example, the pronominal direct object is rep- 
resented by the inalienable possessive pronoun rum. If tsob were a verb in this 
construction, there would be no possessum for the possessive pronoun rum to 


modify: 
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(14) na gitsob rum si 
1SG sell 3M.POSS ASSERT 
‘T sold it’ (lit. ‘I made/caused its purchase’) 


Compare with the clause below, in which tso6 functions as a verb. Here, the 
object is marked by a pronoun from the perfective direct object set (see chap- 
ters 5 and 6): 


(15) na tsd6 num si 
1SG buy 3M.0 ASSERT 
‘T bought it’ 


Evidence that the noun within the compound does not function as the object 
of the verb that precedes it is provided by the fact that another nominal or 
pronominal direct object may follow the compound. In the following example, 
salay ‘money’ is the direct object of the compound verb gé dawa, consisting of 
the verb ge ‘to throw’ followed by the noun dawa ‘back, nape of neck’. If dawa 
were in fact the direct object of gé, the noun salay could not occur in this posi- 


tion: 

(16) kari rum nday fan kaw Taobay nday fan... 
kari rum [hal|nday fan kaw Taobay nday fay... 
when 3M.POSS 3PL arrest (‘repeat grab’) T. 3PL_ repeat 
nday gyédawa salay wum(error)... bruk ne 
nday gédawa salay wm brik ne 
3PL_ give back money 3M.POSS monitor lizard ADP 
nam-u 
num-u 
3M.POSS-FV 


‘Then they arrested Taobay and they returned—he gave his money— 
Monitor Lizard’s (money)—back to him.’ 


The next example involves the compound verb g/ tso6 ‘sell’; the direct object 
mobir ‘milk’, whose function is marked by the position after the compound verb; 
and the indirect object nu, whose function as recipient is marked by the adpo- 
sition ne. As there is no possible construction *S V O O IO, it is clear that tsob 
is part of the compound verb rather than the object of the preceding verb 


gi: 
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(17) ta gitsob mbir ki ne nu 
3F sell milk small give 2M.O 
‘she sold you a little milk’ 


In a clause marked for perfective aspect, only the first component of the 
compound—i.e., the verb—has the high tone that marks the perfective aspect: 


(18) mum gitsob yandw wa limo 
3M sell cow PREP market 
‘he sold a cow at the market’ 


The word tso6 alone, with the verbal function ‘to buy’, has high tone in the per- 
fective aspect: 


(19) na tsdb vu kim-u 
1SG buy salt yesterday-FV 
‘I bought salt yesterday’ 


Compound verbs of the form Verb+Noun co-exist with serial verb construc- 
tions of the form Verb+Verb (see chapter 10 and later chapters). The prolifer- 
ation of compound verbs and serial verbs in Pévé allows the verbal piece to 
express a number of fine distinctions that in some other languages might be 
expressed periphrastically or through the use of verbal extensions or modifiers. 


4.2 Nominalized Verbs 

In this section, a nominalized verb refers to a verb that functions as a noun 
in a certain construction. As shown in section 4.1, in a number of cases there 
is no phonological distinction between a verb and a corresponding noun, e.g. 
tsob ‘purchase’ (noun or verb) and yaw ‘fight’ (noun or verb). Other examples 
include né? ‘to curse’ vs. né? ‘curse’ (noun), and the forms ga ‘to freeload’, i.e. to 
wait until one is offered a free meal, vs. ga ‘free meal’: 


(20) mum ga dzuk-u 
3M _ freeload much-FV 
‘he’s always freeloading’ 


(21) mum byek ga 
3M wait (Mun.) free meal 
‘he is waiting for a free meal’ 
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In the next example the form /o/, the unmarked form of the verb ‘to slaugh- 
ter’, functions as the object of the verb muin, as evidenced by the postverbal 
position of fol. Note that the same form also functions as a verb later in the 
same construction: 


(22) na mun mum fol yandwma ni mum fol-o 
1SG hear 3M.0 slaughter cow REL PRO 3M - slaughter-FV 
‘T heard him slaughtering a cow’ (lit. ‘I heard the slaughtering of the cow 
that he slaughtered’) 


One test for whether a given lexical item functions as a verb or as a noun is 
whether it can be marked by a preposition. In the following example, 3i the 
verb ‘to play’ is the object of the associative preposition ka and therefore func- 
tions as a noun. The preposition cannot be omitted: 


(23) bay... yii..  Beagazi gayrganday 
bay yi bé kas iS gay? ka nday 
CONJ squirrel start | ASSC play game ASSC 3PL.0 


‘So Squirrel immediately started to play gay? with them.’ 


In the next example the evidence that the verb ¢/i? ‘to cry’ is nominalized is 
that the noun following the verb represents the possessor rather than the direct 
object of the verb: 


(24) tfi? vay wd man gun-u 
cry child IMPF 1SG.0 bother-FV 
‘the child’s crying is bothering me’ 


Another test for whether a form is nominalized is whether it can be modified 
by a possessive pronoun. Attempts to elicit some nominalized verbs modified 
by a possessive pronoun resulted instead in verbless attributive clauses. This 
suggests that, despite the fact that some verbs can be nominalized through 
zero-derivation, this may not be true for all verbs: 


(25) mum dam kwa_ bdy-a 
3M_—s sew _ thing good-FV 
‘he sews well’ (for ‘his sewing is good’) 


(26) handay dam_s6 bdy-a 
3PL __ build house good-FV 
‘they build houses well’ (for ‘their house-building is good’) 
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(27) namba tsi ba so ndor ma _ tor-o 
1PL_~——NEG cclean house finish NEG yet-FV 
‘we haven't finished cleaning the house yet’ (for ‘our housecleaning is not 
done yet’) 


In summary, an inherent verb may function as a noun in certain constructions 
without changes in form. Evidence that a verb acts as a noun in a given clause 
includes use of a preposition before the verb, use of a verb in object position, 
or use of a possessive pronoun as a modifier of the verb. As is the case in most 
languages, the number of verbs that can function as nouns is limited. 


5 Singular vs. Plural Verbs 


As shown in chapter 4, there is no productive morphological means of mark- 
ing the singularity or plurality of a noun in Pévé. As is the case in many Chadic 
languages, some verbs in Pévé are inherently either singular or plural (see New- 
man 1990). Examples in Pévé include pa ‘to exit’ (singular subject) vs. wur ‘to 
exit’ (plural subject) and dur ‘to pick one thing’ vs. 6e ‘to pick a number of 
things’ The evidence for the singular/plural distinction in Pévé is provided by 
clauses where the choice of verb reflects the number of the pronominal sub- 
ject: 


(28) an suk nya 
2E.SBJV sit (SG) ground 
‘you sit down!’ (2F is singular) 


Cf. the plural form: 


(29) é gay? nya 
2PL.SBJV sit (PL) ground 
‘you (PL) sit down!’ 


Another example: 


(30) a pa ye 
2M.SBJV exit (SG) PERM 
‘you get out of here!’ 
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Cf. the plural verb form: 


(31) karimani sé vé ku, handay wur ka ne 
when __ house take fire 3PL exit (PL) ASSC run 
‘when the fire started, they fled’ (lit. ‘they exited with a run’) 


Because most nouns in Pévé are not marked for the singular/plural distinction 
(see chapter 5), the choice of verb is in some cases the only means of indi- 
cating the number of the object. The noun nd, glossed as ‘bovine’, does not 
distinguish between singular and plural. In a transitive clause, the numerical 
distinction is marked by the choice of verb: 


(32) Tau ta ra? naw 
T. walk gather (PL) bovine 
‘Tau gathered cattle’ 


Compare the singular form, with the same object noun and a different verb: 


(33) mum té naw Tat 
3M __ take (SG) bovine T. 
‘he took Tau’s cow’ 


The singular or plural number of the noun timbi ‘calabash’ is also marked by 
the choice of verb: 


(34) namba ra? timbi 
1PL _ take (PL) calabash 
‘we took several/many calabashes’ 


(35) namba 4é timbi 
1PL take (SG) calabash 
‘we took a calabash’ 


In short, the choice of verb is sometimes the only means of indicating the 
numerical value of a noun phrase. Marking the plurality or singularity of partic- 
ipants though the choice of verbs is distinct from coding the plurality of events. 
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6 Conclusion 


Most verbs in Pévé are monosyllabic and have the form CV or CVC. Verbs share 
the same phonological constraints that apply to all other lexical categories. The 
verb carries high tone in the perfective aspect and maintains its underlying 
tone (high, mid, or low) in all other temporal, aspectual, or modal functions. 
The discussion of verbal morphology in this chapter is limited to the coding of 
perfective aspect and to parsing morphology (described in chapter 3), ie. the 
presence or absence of a phrase-final vowel. Also described in this chapter are 
the functions of verbal compounds, nominalized verbs, and verbs that distin- 
guish between singularity and plurality of the subject in the intransitive clause 
and singularity and plurality of the object in the transitive clause. The func- 
tions of reduplicated verbs and serial verb constructions are described in later 
chapters based on the functions that the forms encode. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Nouns and the Noun Phrase 


1 Introduction 


Anoun is defined here as a lexical item that functions, without additional mark- 
ing, as an argument of a verbal or verbless predication. This chapter describes 
the phonological structure of nouns in Pévé, the morphology of nouns, the 
derivation of nouns from other lexical categories, and the structures and func- 
tions of various types of noun phrases. The chapter also describes the forms 
and functions of various lexical and grammatical morphemes used to modify 
nouns, including adjectives, determiners, possessive pronouns, numerals, and 
quantifiers. 

Modifiers in noun phrases can be divided into two broad categories: those 
that precede the head noun (prenominal) and those that follow the head noun 
(postnominal). The first category consists of a finite set of nouns that code 
the natural gender of the head-noun referent, the relative size of the referent, 
the relative age of the referent, and the inherent importance of the referent. 
All other modifiers follow the head noun. These modifiers include attributive 
adjectives, numerals, quantifiers, nouns in the possessive function, possessive 
pronouns, and determiners coding deictic and anaphoric reference (see also 
chapter 12). The form of the noun phrase is thus (Noun) Head (Adjective) (Pos- 
sessor) (Determiner). In this form the noun before the head noun is limited to 
a marker of gender or relative size, and the possessor may be a pronoun from 
the possessive set or a noun in the possessive function. 

Nominal morphology in Pévé consists of parsing morphology, described in 
chapter 3; nomen agentis prefixes; and compounding. Most Pévé nouns do not 
code a singular vs. plural distinction. Plurality of the noun may be understood 
from context or may be indicated by use of a plural adjective, a plural deter- 
miner, or an inherently plural verb. A handful of suppletive plural nouns have 
also been recorded. Apart from a few nouns that code natural gender and the 
small set of prenominal modifiers that also code natural gender (section 5.1), 
the grammatical gender system in Pévé is limited to second- and third-person 
pronouns that code either masculine or feminine gender (see chapter 6). 
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2 Phonological Structure of the Noun 


Most nouns, like most verbs, are monosyllabic, though a few bi- and trisyllabic 
nouns are attested. The phonotactic constraints that apply to verbs (see chap- 
ter 4) apply to nouns as well. Here are examples of the attested structures of 
nouns in Pévé: 


V u ‘guinea corn’; i ‘eye’ 

CV ku ‘fire’ (N); mbi ‘water’ 

VCV adé ‘dog’ (dé or da, for some speakers) 

CCV zra ‘hole’ 

CCCV kwra ‘agriculture’ 

CVC gi ‘boule’, ‘food’; gam ‘male goat’; né? ‘hippopotamus’ or ‘curse’ 
(homonyms) 


CCVC mbraw ‘cotton, ‘shirt, ‘clothing’; trak ‘shoe(s)’; gbagbon ‘strength, 
force’; blim ‘(type of) drum’ 

CVCCV — dukri ‘night’ 

CCVCC  dray? ‘pestle’ 

CCCVC = mblam ‘route, road’; mgbamgbuy ‘lumbar region’, ‘basin’ 

CVCV keve ‘fish’; baka ‘morning’; ra6a ‘bouillie’ 

CVCVC — dzanak ‘guinea fowl’ 

CVCCVC_  doknay ‘wealth’; bokndy ‘elephant’ 


3 Number 


There is no morphological marker of singularity or plurality on the noun in 
Pévé. For human referents there are a few instances of suppletive plurals, e.g.: 


vay ‘child’ daw ‘children’ 
swa ‘person, someone’ sowad ‘people’ (< swa+wd) 


There are also a few instances of plurals derived through compounding, where 
the compound plural form may or may not share any morphemes with the sin- 
gular form: 


ma ‘woman’ vs. rawkwa ‘women’ (raw ‘many’+kwa ‘thing’) 
samandzi ‘man’ (swa ‘person’ > [sa] +ma (REL)+ndzé ‘male’) vs. ndzi- 
wkwa ‘men’ (ndzi ‘male’+kwa ‘thing’) 
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Whether the referent of a given noun is singular or plural may depend on 
context or on shared knowledge of the speaker and hearer: 


(1) handay ts66 hu 
3PL __ buy goat(s) 
‘they bought a goat/some goats’ 


The singular or plural nature of the noun can be specified by a numeral or an 
inherently plural quantifier in the position after the noun: 


(2) handay ts66 hu daw-a 
3PL buy goat one-FV 
‘they bought a/one goat’ 


Compare with the use of a plural quantifier, where hu remains unchanged: 


(3) handay ts6b hu raw-a 
3PL buy goat many-FV 
‘they bought many goats’ 


or: 


(4) ha ts66 hu madak su 
2M bought goat how many/how much Q 
‘how many goats did you buy?’ 


As shown in chapter 4, the choice of verb sometimes indicates singularity or 
plurality of the subject or object. In this case, no other marker of nominal plu- 
rality is necessary (examples 34 and 35 from chapter 4, repeated here): 


(5) namba 4é timbi 
1PL __ take (SG) calabash 
‘we took a calabash’ 


(6) namba ra? timbi 
1PL __ take (PL) calabash 
‘we took some/many calabashes’ 


Plurality of the noun can also be coded by post-nominal modifiers, discussed 
in section 5 below. 
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4 Noun Phrase 


A noun phrase is defined as a contiguous structure whose head is a noun, where 
‘head’ denotes the only element of the structure that cannot be deleted with- 
out losing the sense of the utterance. Modifying components include nouns 
that indicate natural gender and relative size, which precede the head noun, 
and a variety of modifiers that follow the head noun. Such modifiers include 
attributive adjectives; numerals; nouns or pronouns coding the possessor of the 
head noun; quantifiers; markers of plurality; and determiners that code previ- 
ous reference, deixis, and other functions in the domain of reference. Only one 
modifier can precede the head noun in a given phrase, but multiple modifiers 
may follow the head. Relative clauses that modify the head are described in 
chapter 17. 

Section 5 describes the forms and functions of modifiers that precede the 
head noun, while section 6 describes modifiers that follow the head noun. 


5 Prenominal Modifiers 


Prenominal modifiers, i.e. modifiers that precede the head noun, appear to be 
limited to markers indicating the natural gender, relative size and relative age 
of the referent and the inherent importance of the referent. 


5. Non-human Gender 

A few lexical items in Pévé, such as ma ‘woman, wife’, nd3i ‘man, husband’, and 
gam ‘ram’ (male sheep), convey the natural gender of the animate referent. 
Most lexical items, however, including some nouns that refer to animate non- 
human entities, are gender-neutral. When a noun with an animate non-human 
referent does not code natural gender, the gender of the referent can be marked 
by the noun ba (‘father’, ‘masculine’) or ya (‘mother’, ‘feminine’) before the head 
noun. Use of the form 6a or ya with the head noun indicates that the referent 
is full-grown: 


nda? ‘horse’ (no gender implied) banda? ‘stallion’ yandd? ‘mare’ 


When a noun with a non-human animate referent is inherently masculine or 
feminine, the use of ba or ya provides additional information about the ref- 
erent. The form naw ‘bovine(s)’ is inherently masculine, contrasting with the 
feminine form ya naw ‘cow(s)’ (‘female bovine’) (recall from chapter 4 that naw 
is not inherently singular or plural). The seemingly redundant form ba néw 
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(lit. ‘masculine male bovine’) provides additional information about the ref- 
erent, referring specifically to the uncastrated male bovine (bull). Similarly, the 
gender-neutral noun ¢/ime ‘sheep’ (singular or plural) contrasts with the inher- 
ently masculine noun gdm ‘ram’. The form ba gam (lit. ‘masculine ram’) denotes 
an unusually large male sheep (not an uncastrated sheep). 

Evidence that ya and ba are nouns and not adjectives is that either can func- 
tion as the head of the noun phrase: 


(7) ya/ba man 
mother/father 1SG.POSS 
‘my mother/father’ (ba becomes ba before the low-tone man) 


5.2 Diminutive 

A marker preceding the head noun may indicate the relative size of the head 
noun. Use of the noun vay ‘child’ before the head noun denotes the relatively 
small size (diminutive) of the noun that follows: 


(8) vay nda? 
child horse 
‘foal’ 


(9) vay naw 
child bovine 
‘calf’ 


(10) vay (ma) ma 
child REL woman/female 
‘girl’ (‘small woman’) 


(11) vay (ma) ndzi 
child REL man/male 
‘boy’ (‘small man’) 


Compare the possessive modifying construction Noun, Noung, where vay after 
the head noun refers to the possessor: 


(12) ya vay wd ne kwati ka vay 
mother child IMPF give food ASSC child 
‘the child,’s mother is feeding the child,’ (ya without vay could be the 
mother of some other child) 
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In a given noun phrase, only one modifying noun can precede the head 
noun. Thus, if the head noun is preceded by the diminutive vay, the gender of 
the animate diminutive must be marked by a relative clause following the head 
noun; it cannot be marked by one of the prenominal gender markers described 
in section 5.1. Note that gender in the relative clause is marked by the noun nd3i 
(‘man, husband’) or ma (‘woman, wife’) rather than the gender marker ba or ya, 
even though the referent is non-human: 


(13) vay nda? (ma) ndzi/ma 
child horse REL male/female 
‘male/female foal’ 


(14) vay naw (ma) ndzi/ma 
child bovine REL male/female 
‘male/female calf’ 


53 Age 
The relative age of an entity can be marked by a prenominal adjective that also 
indicates the age, gender, and animacy or inanimacy of the referent. The forms 
kutok (fem.) and kasd (masc.) indicate the relatively advanced age of an ani- 
mate entity: 


(15) Vaydan nyén ku ne ka kutok ya um-u 
V. build fire ADP ASSC old.F mother 3M.POSS-FV 
‘V. built a fire for his elderly mother’ 


(16) Bondo kaw 6a kasd ba um ka dam s6 
B. help old.M father 3M.POSS ASSC build house 
‘Bondo helped his elderly father build a house’ 


The relatively advanced age of an inanimate entity (glossed INAN) is indicated 
by the prenominal form kambat/kambar: 


(17) Wambadan t{66 kambat mota 
W. buy old.INAN car 
‘Wambadang bought an old car’ 


5.4 Augmentative 
In a great many languages within and outside of the Afroasiatic phylum, adding 
a feminine marker to a noun that is not inherently feminine may indicate small 
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size, lack of importance, or in some cases a pejorative meaning (Kossmann 
2012, Shay 2014). Pévé is an exception to this rule: Adding the feminine marker 
ya to the noun phrase often indicates that the object is of relatively large size 
or importance: 


ya gu ‘large tree’ (ya ‘female’, gui ‘tree’) 
ya gway? ‘large mountain’ (ya ‘female’, gway? ‘mountain’) 


Substituting the masculine marker ba for the feminine marker ya produces an 
unacceptable phrase: *ba gu for ‘large/small tree’, *ba gway? for ‘large/small 
mountain’. The masculine marker 6a has the augmentative function only if the 
head noun is inherently masculine, as in ba gdm ‘large ram’. 

The feminine/augmentative marker ya is sometimes reduced to /i/, as in 
i-fray ‘god’ (‘female above’) or i-nza (‘stepmother’, a position much respected 
among Pévé speakers). This renders the augmentative marker phonologically 
indistinguishable from the feminine nomen agentis prefix discussed in section 
g.2, thereby suggesting that the marker / is derived from ya ‘mother’. 


6 Post-nominal Modifiers 


As shown above, markers that precede the head noun may code the natural 
gender of the animate referent of the head noun or the relative size, age, or 
importance of the head noun. The following sections describe forms and func- 
tions of modifiers that follow the head noun. 


6.1 Plurality 
As shown in section 3, singularity or plurality of a noun may be marked by 
a suppletive noun form, a compound noun form that may or may not be 
related to the singular form, or a verb that has inherent number. The num- 
ber of the head noun may also be marked by several postnominal means as 
well. 

Certain adjectives are either inherently singular or either inherently plural. 
An adjective that is inherently singular or plural may co-occur with a noun that 
is also inherently singular or plural: 


(18) vay nyew 
child small (SG) 
‘a small child’ 
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Cf. the plural form: 


(19) daw darer 
children small (PL) 
‘small children’ (also recorded as dawre?) 


The form dawre? appears to be derived through reduction of a relative 
clause: 


(20) a rar daw ma_ dore?-e 
2M.SBJV gather children REL small(PL)-FV 
‘gather the small children!’ 


Plurality of a noun can also be marked through reduplication of a postnomi- 
nal modifier. In the following example, the reduplicated form fol-fol indicates 
plurality of the noun wa ‘head’, which itself has no inherent number: 


(21) wa mba folfol — day? 
wa mba fol-fol dan? 
head 1PL.POSS white pl. all 
‘We all have whitish heads. (lit. ‘our heads are white’) 


Cf. the singular form, without reduplication: 


(22) wa rin foto 
head 1SG.POSS white-FV 
‘my head is whitish’ 


An interesting feature is the presence of a postnominal demonstrative/deter- 
miner, kuna, which codes both plurality and referentiality of the head noun. 
In both of the following examples the noun dadé ‘dog’ is referential, since it is 
identified as belonging to the owner Kéda. The use of kuna, which becomes 
kuni before a high vowel, therefore codes plurality only: 


(23) handay tfi ads Kada kuni si 
3PL kill dog K. PL ASSERT 
‘they killed Kada’s dogs’ 
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Cf. the singular equivalent, where kuna does not occur: 


(24) handay tfi ads Kada si 
3PL kill dog K. ASSERT 
‘they killed Kada’s dog’ 


When plurality of the noun is coded by some other means, the presence of the 
demonstrative plural marker kuna codes only the referentiality of the plural 
noun (the function of kuna in the reference system is described in chapter 12): 


ndziwkwa ‘men’ ndziwkwd kuna ‘those men’ 


In the following examples the inherently plural verb rd? ‘take (PL) codes plu- 
rality of the object in the transitive clause (see ch. 4). The plural determiner 
kuna thus codes only the referential status of the object: 


(25) namba ra? timbi — dare? matew kuna si 
1PL __ take (PL) calabash small brown PL ASSERT 
‘we took those small red calabashes’ 


(26) namba ra? hu kuna si 
1PL_ _—_— take (PL) goat PL ASSERT 
‘we took those goats’ (either the goats are visible or we have been talking 
about them) 


Compare the plural verb without the plural determiner: 


(27) namba ra? hu si 
1PL__ take (PL) goat ASSERT 
‘we took several/many goats’ (the goats are not specified) 


Compare also the singular form, where singularity is marked solely by the verb 
form: 


(28) namba té hu si 
1PL_ _ take (SG) goat ASSERT 
‘we took a goat’ 


The plural demonstrative, when it occurs, is the final component of the noun 
phrase, regardless of the form of the noun phrase: 
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(29) yandw ma bu kunt mad na na 
cow REL white DED.PL REL 1SG I.PRO 
‘the white cows (lit. ‘cows that are white’) are mine’ 


Phrase-final markers of plurality are found in some Chadic languages of other 
branches as well, including Mupun (West Chadic; Frajzyngier 1993) and Giziga 
(Central Chadic; Shay 2012, ms.). Here is a relevant example from Giziga: 


(30) kucukur babar-dy 
chicken white-PL 
‘white chickens’ 


6.2 Modification by an Adjective 

An adjective is defined here as a lexical morpheme that refers to an attribute 
and whose inherent grammatical function is to modify a noun. In Pévé, an 
inherent adjective follows the noun it modifies. As is the case in many Chadic 
languages, there is often no distinction between a noun phrase of the form 
Noun Adjective and an attributive clause of the form Noun Adjective: 


(31) nda urd?-a 
horse black-FV 
‘a/the black horse’ or ‘the horse is black’ 


(32) hu ton 
goat large 
‘a/the large goat’ or ‘the goat is large’ 


(33) mbir ki 
milk small 
‘a little milk’ or ‘the amount of milk is small’ 


a 


(34) mbir bayrim 
milk large 


‘a lot of milk’ or ‘the amount of milk is large’ 


When the subject is a proper noun, the sequence Noun Adjective has only the 
attributive function: 
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(35) Séray mbud dzarak-a 
S. grow long 
‘Sdray is tall/fully grown’ but not ‘the tall/fully grown Sdray’ (Pévé does not 
have an adjective corresponding to ‘tall’) 


There are relatively few inherent adjectives in the Pévé lexicon. Many attributes 
that are expressed by adjectives in other languages are expressed in Pévé by 
abstract nouns. A lexical item that is not an inherent adjective is marked 
for the modifying function by the relative marker ma, resulting in a relative 
clause. The abstract noun 6u ‘whiteness’, for example, is not an inherent adjec- 
tive: 


(36) yandw ma bu 
cow REL whiteness 
‘the cow is white (‘the cow that is [of] whiteness’)’ 


Pévé has no inherent adjective corresponding to ‘sick’ or ‘ill’. The abstract noun 
gab ‘illness’ in the modifying function is preceded by the relative marker and 
the associative preposition ka, a marker with a wide range of functions in the 
language (see section 6.7, section 7, and subsequent chapters). In the following 
example the preposition ka indicates that the object of the relative clause is 
possessed by the head noun. Note that plurality of the head noun is indicated 
by the plural demonstrative kuna at the end of the noun phrase: 


(37) handay fol yandw md ka gab kuna tsdp-6 
3PL slaughter cow REL ASSC illness PL _ first-FV 
‘they slaughter the sick cows (lit. ‘cows that are with illness’) first’ 


The notion of hunger can be described by the complex noun phrase mé té kw 
‘(the) need to eat something’ (derived from mé? ‘saliva’ + titi ‘hurt’ (intrans.)). 
The associative preposition ka indicates that the head noun is the possessor of 
the attribute: 


(38) ha la? ka mé? ti kwa si, a tfivun 
2M COND ASSC need eat thing ASSERT 2M.SBJV ask 
fiuntdyta ba sd yé 


boule without sauce from (‘hand’) 3F.POSS PERM 
‘if you are hungry (lit. ‘with need to eat something’), you should ask her 
for some boule’ 
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One can also say: 


(39) mé? la? ti nu si a 0 fun ye 
need COND eat 2M.0 ASSERT 2M.SBJV ask for boule PERM 
for ‘if you are hungry, ask for some boule’ 


It is shown in section 6.1 that a few adjectives are inherently singular or inher- 
ently plural and that plurality of the head noun can be indicateded by redupli- 
cation of the postnominal adjective. An inherent adjective can also be fully or 
partially reduplicated to code intensity, e.g. ryéy ‘small’, ryén-ryén(e) ‘very small, 
thin’; t/irin ‘deep’, t/irin-rin ‘very deep’; and réwa ‘tall’, and réwa-rowa ‘very tall’. 


6.3 Modification by a Noun 

Section 5 demonstrates that when the first noun in the sequence Noun, Noun, 
codes gender or relative size, Noun, functions as modifier of Noun,. When 
Noun, does not code gender or relative size, Noun, is the modifier of Noun: 


(40) na ti tew naw kim-u 
iSG eat meat bovine yesterday-FV 
‘T ate beef (‘bovine meat’) yesterday’ 


When the second noun in the sequence Noun, Noun, has an animate referent, 
Noun, usually functions as the possessor of Noun: 


(41) mum wd 86 dzwa 
3M__sIMPF house chief 
‘he is in the chief’s house’ 


(42) na waP i a tsar gab vay’ -man 
1SG want COMP 2M.SBJV lift illness child 1SG.POSS 
‘I want you to heal my child’ (‘lift my child’s illness’) 


In the structure Noun, Nounz,, there is no structural distinction between the 
noun as attributive modifier and the noun as possessor: 


(43) fata limo tad wd — gitsob sum-u 
day market 3F IMPF sell __ beer-FV 
‘on market day/the day of the market, she sells beer’ 
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(44) sowad Maroua 
people M. 
‘the people of Maroua/the Maroua people’ 


There is no evidence of a sequence of adjectives modifying the same head 
noun, as in ‘big black horse’ or ‘her black horse’. Solicited sentences with an 
object noun phrase involving both an adjective and a possessive pronoun have 
the form S V O Possessor REL Adjective: 


(45) na gab6 mota Tai ma ura? n-a 
1SG drive car T. REL black/blue DED.M-FV 
‘T drove Tau’s blue car’ (Pévé has no specific term for ‘blue’) 


(46) na nga mbaraw man ma bu na si 
iSG tear coat 18G.POSS REL white DED.M ASSERT 
‘I tore my white coat’ 


Anoun with a prenominal modifier indicating an inherent property of the head 
noun can be followed by an adjective without additional marking: 


(47) na gila? kambat so Saray 
1SG repair old house S. 
‘Trepaired Saray’s old house’ 


In the recursive sequence Noun, Noun, Noun;/Pronoun, each noun or pronoun 
modifies the noun that precedes it. If the referent is animate, the relationship 
coded is that of possession: 


(48) ta ta so bay Gam 
3F go house friend G. 
‘she went to Gam’s friend’s house’ 


(49) mum(l)ara e€ sumafin du ri daw téa_ bal 
mum lard ee swa masin du ri daw té bal 
3M say eh man other within 2PL.POSS one take credit 
dsba? ~=man wayza? — ktim-it 
daba? = =man way zar — kum-t 


tobacco 18G.POSS day before yesterday-FV 
‘He said, “One of you took my tobacco on credit (lit. ‘my tobacco’s credit’) 
the day before yesterday.”’ 
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Given that there are constructions in which the noun precedes the noun it 
modifies (section 5), it is sometimes difficult to say whether Noun, modifies 
Noun, or vice versa when both nouns have animate referents. The meaning of 
the next examples could be ‘female child’ vs. ‘male child’ (Modifier Noun) or 
‘small female’ vs. ‘small male’ (Noun Modifier): 


(50) vay ma 
child woman 


(51) vay ndzi 
child man 


The same form may also function as the argument of a proposition: 


(52) ma ma ti ha wé ra mbs si 
woman REL PRO 2M see POST come ASSERT 
‘the woman you saw has come’ 


Similarly, the feminine marker ya, which marks the gender of an animate entity 
or the size of an inanimate entity (sections 5.1-5.2), may also function as the 
head of a noun phrase: 


(53) ya vay wd ne _ kwati ka vay 
mother child IMPF give food ASSC child 
‘the child’s mother is feeding her child’ (not ‘female child’ or ‘large child’) 


The sequence Noun, Noun, thus has different functions and interpretations, 
depending on shared information and surrounding discourse. The sequence 
Noun, Noun, can also function as a compound noun, discussed in section 9.1. 


6.4 Possessive Pronouns 

Pévé has two distinct sets of possessive pronouns. In keeping with Chadic lin- 
guistic tradition, these sets are labeled ‘alienable’ vs. ‘inalienable’. It should 
be noted, however, that the class to which a given lexical item belongs is a 
language-specific question and is not based on the nature of the real-world ref- 
erent. 

Table 5 shows the two sets of possessive pronouns. Note that wherever there 
is a distinction between the inalienable and the alienable possessive pronoun, 
the inalienable pronoun begins with the consonant /r/. This is true even when 
the inalienable pronoun is not obviously derived from the alienable form. The 
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TABLE 5 Possessive pronouns 


91 





Alienable possessor 
(also serve as non-perfective 


Inalienable possessor 
(also serve as objects 





object pronouns) of prepositions) 
1SG man rin 
2M sowit ru 
2F = man rin 
3M um rum 
3F sd sd 
iPL mba mba 
2PL mi ri 
3PL_ nday nday 





presence of the initial /r/ thus suggests traces of an earlier pre-pronominal 


marker whose function was to indicate inalienable possession. Interestingly, 


pronouns from the inalienable possessive set also serve as objects of prepo- 


sitions, while pronouns from the alienable possessive set are identical with 


object pronouns from the unmarked (‘non-perfective’) set (see chapter 6). 


The category of inalienable possession includes body-part terms and certain 


lexical items corresponding to family relations, including ‘wife’, ‘brother’, and 


‘sister’: 


(54) hum/i rin 
ear/eye 18G.POSS 
‘my ear(s)/eye(s)’ 


(55) 64 rum 
hand 3M.POSS 
‘his hand(s)’ 


(56) ma ru 
wife 2M.POSS 
‘your wife’ 


(57) ndzar/ndzar rin 
sister/brother 3F.POSS 
‘her sister/brother’ 
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(58) 6a ri 
hand 2PL.POSS 
‘your (2PL) hands’ 


In the next example the inalienable possessive pronoun modifies the noun 
syem ‘time, occurrence’ A possible explanation for this is that the form syem 
also denotes the body part ‘foot’, which may well be the source of the abstract 
noun syem: 


(59) syem hind3i? rium n-a 
time three 3M.POSS DED.M-FV 
‘the third time’ 


The much broader category of alienable possession includes nouns denoting 
other family relationships, including ‘child’, ‘mother’, ‘father’, and ‘husband’; 
nouns corresponding to ‘friend’, ‘house’, and ‘home’; nouns with non-human 
animate referents; and nouns with inanimate referents: 


(60) ya/ba/nd3zi man 
mother/father/husband 1SG.POSS 
‘my mother/father/husband’ 


(61) vay um 
child 3M.POSS 
‘his child’ 


(62) bay may 
friend 2F.POSS 
‘your (f.) friend’ 


(63) so/syemde/ya naw/ndgzin wii 
house/name/cow/story 2M.POSS 
‘your (m.) house/name/cow/story’ 


Pévé speakers without formal education tend to use the alienable form, rather 
than the inalienable form, with nouns corresponding to ‘wife’, ‘brother’, and 
‘sister’: 


(64) ma wii (not rit) 
wife 2M.POSS 
for ‘your wife’ 
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(65) ndzar man (not rin) 
sister 15G.POSS 
for ‘my sister’ 


Possession of the noun tz ‘body’ can be marked by an alienable or inalienable 
possessive pronoun, with no apparent difference in meaning: 


(66) te man titi 
body 1SG.POSS hurt.hurt 
‘Tam very sick (lit. ‘the body hurts me’)’ (alienable) 


VS. 
(67) tu rin titi 

body 1SG.POSS hurt.hurt 

‘Tam very sick’ (‘my body hurts me’) (inalienable) 
(68) mum td? ta rum ne nan 


3M _— show body 3M.POSS PREP 1SG.0 
‘he showed himself (‘his body’) to me’ (inalienable) 


In some cases the choice between inalienable and alienable possessor indicates 
a referential distinction. In this example, the alienable possessive pronoun 
refers to the person who named the price: 


(69) tsob man (alienable) 
price 18G.POSS 
‘my price’ (for my merchandise) 


In the next example, use of the inalienable possessive pronoun codes reference 
to the price itself: 


(70) tsob rum (inalienable) 
price 3M.POSS 
‘its (lit. ‘his’) price’ 


Again, the function of the inalienable possessive pronoun vs. the alienable 
possessive pronoun depends in part on shared information and surrounding 
discourse. 
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6.5 Numerals and Modification by a Numeral 

Numerals in Pévé follow the decimal system, with the numerals 1 through 10 
represented by lexical items that show no evidence of derivation from one 
another: 


daw 

hob 
hingi? 
fedir 

vat 
kankir 
syédar 
tséhor 
tféfadew? 
10 6gub 


O AN ooh wW NY FB 


The numerals 1 through 19 have the form gu6é wa Numeral, where gu6 is 10 and 
wa is the noun ‘head’: 


11 gubwadaw 
12 gubwahob 
13 gubwahindzir, etc. 


Multiples of 10, up to 100, have the form gu+Numeral, where gu is a reduced 
form of gub: 


20 guhob 
21 guhob wa daw 


22 guhob wa hob, etc. 


30 =©guhindzir 
31 guhindzi? wa daw, etc. 


40 gufadir 
50 guvat, etc. 


The numeral corresponding to 100 is kis. Multiples of 100 have the form kis 
Numeral: 
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200 kis hob 
300 kis hindzi?, etc. 


All numerals between 101 and 199, 201 and 299, etc., have the form kis ka 
Numeral, where ka is the associative preposition: 


101 kis ka daw 
102 kis ka hob, etc. 


120 kis ka guhob 
121 kis ka guhob wa daw, etc. 


130 kis ka guhind3i?, etc. 


201 kis hob ka daw 
202 kishob ka hob, etc. 


220 kis hob ka guhob 
221 kis hob ka guhob wa daw, etc. 


The numeral corresponding to 1000 is mbu, which also means ‘sack (for carry- 
ing grain)’. 


Ordinal numerals are formed by means of the morpheme buwd (meaning 
unknown) before the cardinal numeral: buwd déw ‘first’, buwa hob ‘second’, 
buwé hind3i? ‘third’, etc. With the exception of reeta ‘half’, borrowed from Ful- 
fulde, Pévé does not have dedicated forms denoting fractions. The following 
sentence shows a means of describing fractions: 


(71) bul du = rum vat bay raP_ hingi? 
share divide 3M.POSS five CONJ take three 
‘three fifths’ (lit. ‘you divide into five and take three’) 


A numeral in the modifying function follows the head noun, without additional 
marking: 


(72) ha ts66 ndar vat-a 
2M bought horse five-FV 
‘you bought five horses’ 
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(73) mum gi ndé na? (pause) syam daw syam hwob 
mum gi nds na syem daw syem hob 
3M_ do like ILPRO time one time two 
‘He did that once, twice’ 


When the noun is modified by a numeral as well as one or more adjectives, the 
order of the noun phrase is Noun Adjective(s) Numeral: 


(74) hi tsob nda? ura? réwa vat-a 
2PL buy horse black large five-FV 
‘you (PL) bought five large black horses’ 


6.6 Modification by a Quantifier or Classifier 
Quantifiers include the forms rdw ‘many’, t/ét ‘all, ki? ‘some, a little’, and dan? 
‘all. The quantifier follows the noun it modifies: 


(75) ta gitsob mbir ki ne nan-a 
3F sell milk small ADP 18G.0-FV 
‘she sold me a little milk’ 


(76) mum kadam ka ~— sowaG_~— dary? 
3M __nice/good ASSC people all 
‘he is nice to everyone’ 


(77) handay ts66 hu rdw-d 
3PL buy goat many-FV 
‘they bought many goats’ (Au ‘goat’ or ‘goats’) 


The modifier masin by itself has a meaning corresponding to ‘other’, ‘some’, or 
‘one of’, depending on context. The reviewer of the manuscript has pointed out 
similar functions coded by the indefinite marker wani/wata/wasu in Hausa. In 
the present work, the modifier masin is glossed as ‘other’ for simplicity: 


(78) mum ts6b yandw swa masin ba Tau 
3M _ buy cow” man other from (‘hand’) T. 
‘he bought someone else’s cow from Tau’ 


The modifier masin followed by a numeral codes reference to a member of a 
group denoted by the head noun: 
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(79) kor masin daw tfivun rium-u 
donkey other one ask 3M.POSS-FV 
‘one of the donkeys asked him’ 


The phrase du+Inalienable possessor marks the head noun as belonging to a 
group denoted by the possessor. The form du is a preposition coding interior 
location: 


(80) swa masin du ri daw 
man other within 2PL.POSS one 
‘one of you’ (‘one person among yours’) 


6.7 Modification by a Determiner 

Various determiners, including the plural determiner kuna, can occur as the 
final component of the noun phrase. The forms and functions of various deter- 
miners are described in detail in chapter 5. 


7 Conjoined Noun Phrase 


In a phrase involving two or more nouns, the nouns are conjoined by the asso- 
ciative preposition ka: 


(81) handay ts66 yandw ka ya hu 
3PL ~~ buy cow’ ASSC female goat 
‘they bought a cow and a female goat’ 


(82) Tau ka Gwa ta limo 
T. ASSC G._ go market 
‘Tau and Gwa went to the market’ 


The conjoined noun phrase may itself be the object of a preposition: 


(83) mbok = Maroua ka Garoua 
between M. ASSC G. 
‘between Maroua and Garoua’ 


Evidence that ka is the associative preposition and not a conjunction is that 
the noun marked by ka may be separated from the noun that functions as the 
subject: 
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(84) Tau ta limo ka Gwa 
T. go market ASSC G. 
‘Tau went to the market with Gwa’ (not ‘Tau and Gwa went to the market’) 


The associative preposition is distinct from the clausal conjunction bay, dis- 
cussed further in chapter 16: 


(85) Tai tad limo bay Gwa td limo ta?-a 
T. go market CONJ G. go market also-FV 
‘Tau went to the market and Gwa went to the market (separately)’ 


The disjunctive noun phrase, which marks the opposite of the conjunctive, is 
coded by the preposition dan ‘without’: 


(86) mum ta limo dan s-d 
3M _—s go market without 3F.0-FV 
‘he went to the market without her’ 


8 Proper Names 


Nearly all proper names of Pévé origin can be either masculine or feminine. 
In earlier times, if a family lost more than one female child, a local seer might 
advise the family to give a traditionally masculine name to the next female child 
in hopes of protecting the child from the risk of death. As a result, most tradi- 
tional proper names can now be given to either male or female infants. 

Traditionally, it is the paternal grandfather who names the child. The grand- 
father has the option of inventing the personal name and/or the surname. For 
example, collaborator Wambadang’s first name, Lazare, refers to Lazarus in the 
New Testament. The surname Wambadang, provided by the paternal grandfa- 
ther, has its roots in the phrase wa mba day? (‘head/top 1PL.O all’). The literal 
meaning is ‘everything is on us, and the implication is that whether the child 
has good times or bad, his or her happiness or sadness will be felt by all. 

Other Pévé names with clausal or phrasal origins include: 


(87) Tau na vé si 
T. 1SG believe ASSERT 
‘I believe in Tau’ 
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(88) koi suk bo 
K. stay/live PROM 
‘Koi will stay’ 


Other proper names of Pévé origin include Kada, Gwa, Gam, May, Kaday, Saray 
and Kom. Some of these names have been borrowed into the neighboring lan- 
guages Mambay and Mundang. 


9 Derived Nouns 


This section describes means of deriving nouns from other nouns and from 
other lexical items (for the use of a verb in the nominal function with no overt 
marking, see chapter 4). In some cases there is a fine line between compound- 
ing, as described below, and the use of a noun to code the natural gender or 
the relative size of the referent of the head noun that follows it (see sections 
5.1-5.3). In at least one instance, a verb is derived from a noun via reduplica- 
tion: fi-/¢ ‘to smell something’, from the form /ty ‘smell’ (N), but compounding 
appears to be far more productive than reduplication. 


9.1 Compounding 

A compound noun is defined here as a noun that is immediately followed by 
another noun, where the second noun does not obviously function as a mod- 
ifier or as a predicate. The meaning of the compound form is not necessarily 
obvious from the meanings of the component forms: 


vunzé riverbank (lit. ‘mouth (of) river’) 


An interesting feature of the next example is the use of the 3M possessive pro- 
noun rum after the compound noun. In the following example it is not clear to 
whom this refers, since the speaker has been talking only of his own trip: 


(89) vari rakway rum gi nda na?-a 
trip (lit. ‘road (of) stranger’) 3M.POSS make like I.PRO-FV 
‘The trip was like that.’ 


Many expressions coding reference to specific points in time involve com- 
pounding (see chapter 21 for more examples): 
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(90) ndzike vat ma vun baka 
iron five REL mouth morning 
‘five o'clock in the morning’ 


or: 


(91) ndzike vat ma gar baka 
iron five REL side morning 
for ‘five o'clock in the morning’ 


The form vay gay? ‘playing piece, game piece’ is a compound noun. The evi- 
dence is that the diminutive interpretation marked by vay in other construc- 
tions does not apply. While vay dzanak can be interpreted either as ‘young/ 
small guinea fowl’ or ‘guinea fowl’s child’, vay gay? cannot be interpreted as 
‘small game’ 


(92) vay gay? 
child game 
‘{playing] piece’ (lit. ‘game’s child’) 


Some compounds consist of a noun followed by a verb, e.g. kwati ‘food’ (lit. 
‘thing’+‘to eat’), rawti ‘stomach’ (unknown noun; possibly ‘large amount’ +‘to 
eat’). The most interesting recorded compound consists of five consecutive 
components and refers to ‘animal’ or ‘mammal’: 


(93) kwad mda ta ka syemma ni nambawé na... kalin 
thing REL walk ASSC feet REL PRO1iPL _ see POST rat 
n-a 
I.PRO-FV 
‘the animal (‘thing that walks with feet’) that we saw, (it) is a rat’ 


9.2 Nomen agentis Prefix 

Pévé has a set of nomen agentis prefixes that can be used to derive nouns 
from verbs. The derived noun refers to the entity performing the action that 
is denoted by the verb or verb phrase. The forms of the nomen agentis pre- 
fix are ba- (masc.), é- (fem.), and sum- (pl.). The forms ba and é are no doubt 
derived from the prenominal gender markers ba (masc.) and ya (fem.) (sec- 
tion 5.1). The markers ba and i are considered prefixes because of the regular 
phonological reduction. By extension, the plural form sum is also considered a 
prefix. 
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The nomen agentis (glossed ‘AGT’ for ‘agent’, followed by the abbreviation 
m., f., or pl.) that is derived from a verb may denote an occupation or a habitual 
activity (many of the examples below are based on Venberg (no date; ms.) and 
confirmed by collaborator Wambadang): 


(94) a. ba-kura 
AGT(m.)-work, cultivate 
‘(male) farmer’ 


b. ba-ri kada 
AGT(m.)-shape (V) metal 
‘(male) blacksmith’ 


c. ba-gay? gu 
AGT(m.)-pound wood 
‘(male) carpenter’ 


d. i-kaw gab-a 
AGT(f.)-grab, stop illness 
‘(female) healer’ 


e. ba-kaw gab-a 
AGT(f.)-grab, stop illness 
‘(male) healer’ 


f. iri danay 
AGT(f.)-shape (V) clay 
‘(female) potter’ 


g. sum-tar kwa 
AGT(pl.)-show thing 
‘teachers’ 


The nomen agentis may also denote the agent of a one-time action: 


(95) ba-te bal daba? — bruk 
AGT(m.)-take debt tobacco monitor lizard 
‘taker of the debt of Monitor Lizard’s tobacco’ (i.e., the one who bought 
the tobacco on credit) 
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10 Conclusion 


The noun phrase has the form (Noun) Head (Modifier) (Possessor) (Deter- 
miner). A noun before the head noun codes the gender or relative size of the 
head, while a noun after the head noun may function as a modifier or a pos- 
sessor. The postnominal position of modifier may be occupied by an inherent 
adjective, numeral, or quantifier, a noun in the modifying function, or a rel- 
ative clause. When the head noun is followed by a sequence of lexical items, 
each item functions as the modifier or possessor of the item that precedes it. 
A possessor in the noun phrase may be an alienable possessive pronoun, and 
inalienable possessive pronoun, or a noun in the possessive function. A deter- 
miner, if any, is the last constituent of the noun phrase. 

Nominal morphology in Pévé includes parsing morphology, compound 
nouns, and nomen agentis prefixes, which derive certain nouns from verbs. 
Most Pévé nouns do not code a singular vs. plural distinction, nor do most 
nouns have natural gender. Plurality of most nouns is conveyed by context, 
use of an inherently plural modifier, or use of a plural verb. Second- and third- 
person pronouns convey masculine or feminine gender, as do a small number 
of prenominal modifiers. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Coding Grammatical Relations 


1 Introduction 


The term ‘grammatical relations’ refers here to the functional relations between 
the verb and the noun phrase(s) in a clause. These relations include the sub- 
ject, the object, and the indirect object, as defined in sections below. As stated 
in chapter 1, in the pronoun set there is no distinction between direct object 
pronouns and indirect object pronouns. The terms ‘direct object’ and ‘indirect 
object’, as used in the present chapter, thus refer to the grammatical relations 
between the verb and its arguments rather than to the form of the pronoun that 
represents an argument. Because there is no direct vs. indirect object distinc- 
tion within the pronoun system, a pronoun that may represent either a direct 
object or an indirect object is referred to simply as an object pronoun, glossed 
as O for ‘Object’. 

In addition to subject vs. object pronoun distinctions, the grammatical rela- 
tionship between a given noun phrase and the verb can be coded by one or 
more of the following means: the position of the noun phrase with respect to 
the verb; the position of the noun phrase with respect to another noun phrase; 
the indirect object marker ne (glossed ‘ADP’ for ‘adposition’), derived from the 
verb ‘to give’; the associative preposition ka; a pronoun coding a specific gram- 
matical relation; and the position of a pronoun with respect to another noun 
phrase or pronoun. Pronouns are neither prefixes nor suffixes, and there is no 
coding of grammatical relations on the verb itself or on the noun stem. Pévé 
also has an impersonal pronoun, na, whose functions in the domains of ref- 
erence and complementation resemble the functions of ‘that’, ‘it’ and certain 
other forms in English. The form na and its functions are discussed in chapters 
11 and 19. 

An important feature of Pévé is that the coding of grammatical relations 
is inseparable from the coding of tense, aspect, and mood. Different linear 
orders and different pronoun forms are used in different tenses, aspects, and 
moods, and in some cases the choice of pronoun form and/or the linear order 
of constituents is the only means of coding tense, aspect, or mood (see chap- 
ters 8-10). With respect to the subject argument, the primary distinction is 
between the indicative mood and the subjunctive mood. With respect to all 
other arguments, the primary distinction is between the perfective aspect and 
the subjunctive mood on the one hand and all other tenses, aspects, and moods 
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on the other. For convenience, this distinction is referred to as ‘perfective’ vs. 
‘non-perfective’. The interaction of grammatical relations with other means of 
coding tense, aspect, and mood is explored further in later chapters. 

This chapter describes the means of coding the grammatical relations sub- 
ject, object, and indirect object in perfective and non-perfective simple sen- 
tences. The interaction of grammatical relations and mood is further discussed 
in chapter 9. The coding of grammatical relations in negative clauses is ad- 
dressed in chapter 14, and the coding of grammatical relations in complex 
sentences is addressed in chapter 19. 


2 Subject 


The subject is defined here as the sole argument of an intransitive verb or the 
controlling argument of a transitive verb. The defining features of the subject 
argument in Pévé are as follows: (1) the subject noun or pronoun always pre- 
cedes the verb, although other material may intervene between subject and 
verb, and (2) the pronominal subject is represented by a member of a unique 
set of pronouns that code a distinction between pronouns used in indica- 
tive clauses and pronouns used in subjunctive clauses. Both subject pronoun 
sets are distinct from the pronouns that represent direct and indirect objects. 
Nearly every clause has a subject noun or pronoun. Exceptions to this rule 
are some imperative clauses (commands addressed to the second person) and 
some clauses in which the subject referent is a known entity (see chapter 12). 

The grammatical relation ‘subject’ does not imply a particular semantic rela- 
tionship. The subject may be controlling or non-controlling, animate or inani- 
mate, without further marking: 


(1) d3wa fay rya BE 
chief repeat depart pass 
‘the chief left again’ 


(2) ndzm man bé si 
ndzin man bé si 
story 18G.POSS start ASSERT 
‘My story starts right now: 


(3) ndor ndo?_ si 
rainy season finish ASSERT 
‘the rainy season has ended’ 
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Although the noun or pronoun representing the subject always precedes the 
verb, much material may occur between the subject noun or pronoun and the 
verb. This material includes independent markers of tense, aspect or negation: 


(4) ta da da lumo 
3F FUT go market 
‘she will go to the market’ 


(5) ta wd dad lumo 
3F IMPF go market 
‘she is going to the market’ 


(6) Tau tsi tad limo tdm_ ka baka mi 
T. NEG go market today ASSC morning NEG 
‘Tau didn't go to the market this morning’ 


A temporal adverb may also intervene between subject and verb, as may a deic- 
tic demonstrative indicating location: 


(7) d3zwa gwa? tfivun rum-u 
chief then ask 3M.POSS-FV 
‘then the chief asked him’ 


(8) bay na ni fan mbés 
CONJ 1SG PROX repeat come 
‘so I came back here’ 


Even the conditional marker may intervene between subject and verb: 


(9) hdn lar? gi _— kwati ndo?_ si, namba dati 
2F COND made food finish ASSERT 1PL FUT eat 
‘if you have finished cooking, we will eat’ 


In some tenses and aspects, as described in sections 3 and 4 below, the sub- 
ject noun or pronoun can be separated from the verb by a noun or pronoun 
representing another argument: 


(10) na dd um gitsob yandw man-a 
1SG FUT 3M.0 sell cow  1SG.POSS-FV 
‘T will sell him my cow’ 
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In the following examples the subject pronoun is separated from the verb by 
the negative marker, the future-tense marker, and a pronoun representing the 
recipient of the event: 


(11) na tst dd um_ gitsdb yanaw man ne mi 
18G NEG FUT 3M.0 sell cow i1POSS ADP NEG 
‘T will not sell him my cow. 


(12) mum tst da sd tsdb ne mi 
3M_ NEG FUT 3F.0 buy ADP NEG 
‘he will not buy (it) for her’ 


The pronoun representing the direct object can also occur between the subject 
and the verb: 


(13) mum tsi da  um/sd tsob siw mi 
3M NEG FUT 3M.0/3F.0 buy tomorrow NEG 
‘he will not buy it tomorrow’ 


The fact that many lexical and grammatical items can occur between the sub- 
ject and the verb raises the question of whether the position before the verb 
is the coding means for the subject or whether sentence-initial position is the 
coding means for the subject. However, the subject does not have to be the first 
element of the sentence, as it can be preceded by the conditional marker or a 
temporal adverbial: 


(14) la? han gi —skwati ndo? si namba da ti 
COND 2F made food finish ASSERT 1PL FUT eat 
‘if you have finished cooking, we will eat’ (same meaning as example g, 
above) 


(15) kari rum handay fan kaw Taobay 
time 3M.POSS 3PL _arrest (‘repeat grab’) T. 
‘Then they arrested Taobay. (For the use of kari rum in conditional con- 
structions, see chapter 18.): 


In the following text fragment the sentence beginning with bay has no con- 
nection with the preceding sentence apart from the fact that it follows that 
sentence in discourse. This demonstrates that bay is sentence-initial and pre- 
cedes the subject pronoun: 
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(16) namba dan? mba tfik bayrim bay namba tarkori 
namba dan? [na|mba tftk bayrim bay namba ta kawri 
1PL~—s alls aPL tire(V) very CONJ1i1PL_~ go arrive 


Garoua ka ndziké tsdho? mambaka 
Garoua ka ndzike tsdho? ma ka baka 
G. ASSC iron eight REL ASSC morning 


‘All of us, we were very tired. And we got into Garoua at eight o'clock in 
the morning’ 


The subject role of the noun phrase is thus coded by the position somewhere 
before the verb, though not necessarily in sentence-initial position. When more 
than one argument precedes the verb (see sections 3.2 and 4.2), the subject is 
the first of those arguments. 


21 Indicative Subject Pronouns 

The pronominal subject is represented by a member of one of two sets of pro- 
nouns: indicative subject pronouns and subjunctive subject pronouns. This 
section focuses on indicative subject pronouns, while subjunctive subject pro- 
nouns are addressed in section 2.2. 

Like pronouns of other sets, indicative subject pronouns distinguish be- 
tween singular and plural in the first, second, and third person. Singular pro- 
nouns in the second and third person distinguish masculine and feminine gen- 
der (see Table 6). 

Examples: 


(17) namba da nde wa Jw si su 
1PL_ ~—‘ FUT encounter (lit. ‘fall head’) tomorrow COND Q 
‘Will we get together tomorrow?’ 


(18) na bd(r) ri ba 
1SG lie down place lying.N 
‘Tlay down’ 


(19) handay géwa mba Lamé si 
3PL return come L. ASSERT 
‘they came back to Lamé’ (spoken in Lamé) 


The two bisyllabic subject pronouns, namba (1PL) and handay (3PL), may be 
shortened to mba and nday at the normal rate of speech. The absence of the 
initial syllable renders the forms the same as those of the corresponding object 
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TABLE 6 Indicative subject 








pronouns 
18SG na 

2M ha 

2F hy, han, 
3M mum 
3F ta 

IPL namba 
2PL hi 

3PL handay 





pronouns (Tables 8, 9). This does not cause confusion, as the subject pronoun 
always precedes the verb and, as shown above, precedes any other arguments 
that may precede the verb. In both of the following natural discourse examples, 
the first syllable of the subject pronoun was omitted: 


(20) [na]mba fan da zar boknday 
1PL go back FUT find elephant DED.PL-FV 
‘“Let’s go back and find the elephants.”’ 


(21) [ha]nday man te da classe baptéme (Fr.) sar 
3PL 1SG.O teach take go _— baptism class only 
‘They taught me Baptism class only. 


There is no neuter subject pronoun in Pévé that corresponds to ‘it’ in English. 
The inanimate or non-human nature of the pronominal subject can be coded 
by the absence of a subject marker: 


(22) ka ku 
ASSC fire 
‘(it is) hot’ (lit. ‘with fire’) 


The subject role in a given clause can be represented by either a noun or a pro- 
noun, but not both: 
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(23) *Tat mum ta limo tam ka baka si 
T. 3M go market today ASSC morming ASSERT 
for ‘Tau went to the market today’ (or any meaning) 


The exception is when the nominal subject is topicalized. In this case the 
sequence Noun Pronoun Verb can occur, but the subject noun must be followed 
by a pause for the sentence to be grammatical: 


(24) May (pause) ta ndzar rin mbri na 
M. 3F sister 18G.POSS older I.PRO 
‘as for May, she is my older sister’ 


2.2 Subjunctive Subject Pronouns 

Subject pronouns used in the subjunctive mood form a set that is distinct 
from the pronouns used in the indicative mood. Subjunctive subject pronouns 
referring to the second person, i.e. the addressee, further distinguish between 
formal/polite forms and informal/casual forms. Functions of the two sets of 
subjunctive pronouns are described in chapter 9, which also describes modal 
functions coded by other markers in the subjunctive clause. 

Subjunctive pronouns code the same gender and number distinctions that 
are coded by indicative pronouns (see Table 7). The set of indicative pronouns 
in section 2.1 is repeated in the table for convenience. 

Examples with informal subjunctive subject pronouns: 


(25) a ve ye 
iSG.SBJV take PERM 
‘can I take (it)?’ 


(26) ma da ye 
1PL.SBJV go PERM 
‘let’s go!’ 
(27) a/n mba rir-i 


2M.SBJV/2F.SBJV come already-FV 
‘you'd better come here!’ 


Formal subjunctive pronouns are used only in commands to the second per- 
son. The formal subjunctive subject pronoun / may refer to a second-person 
feminine, masculine, or plural addressee, hence the use of ‘2nd.PERS’ in the 
gloss: 
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TABLE 7 — Subjunctive (SBJV) subject pronouns vs. indicative subject pronouns 





Indicative subject pronouns Subjunctive (SBJV) subject pronouns 








Informal Formal 
1SG na a 
2M ha a i 
2F hy, han 7H, an t 
3M So mum na 
3F ta ta 
1PL namba més 
2PL hi i... (ni) i 
3PL handay ma 
(28) i mba rir-i 


2nd.PERS come already-FV 
‘come here!’ (singular or plural addressee) 


Plurality of the addressee in the formal command can be indicated by use of 
the second-person object pronoun ni following the verb: 


(29) i mba ni rir-i 
2nd.PERS come 2PL.O already-FV 
‘come here!’ (plural addressee) 


When the object marker ni occurs in a formal command to a plural addressee, 
the preverbal subject pronoun / can be omitted: 


(30) mba ni rir-t 
come SBJVPL already-FV 
‘come here!’ (plural addressee) 


The subject can also be omitted in a command to a singular addressee: 


(31) zye mba ye! 
enter come PERM 
‘come in!’ 
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(32) ti ye! 
eat PERM 
‘eat!’ 


Given that the inanimate direct object does not have to be overtly marked (see 
chapters 6 and 12), it is possible to generate an independent transitive clause 
consisting solely of the verb and a marker of modality: 


(33) pum ye 
hit PERM 
‘Lyou] could hit [it]’ 


3 Direct Object Function 


A direct object is defined here as the directly affected argument of a transitive 
verb. A direct object can be represented by a noun or by an object pronoun 
from one of two distinct sets, the perfective set and the non-perfective set (see 
section 3.2, below). The means of distinguishing the direct object vs. indirect 
object function of a noun or pronoun are discussed in section 4. 


3.1 Nominal Direct Object 

In a clause with only one non-subject argument, the grammatical role of the 
nominal direct object is indicated by the position immediately after the verb 
regardless of the tense, aspect, or mood of the clause. There is no evidence that 
any material can intervene between the verb and the object: 


(34) namba zd? zye bayrim 
1PL_ ~— found peanuts much 
‘We found a lot of peanuts.’ 


(35) na da tfe sum myen?r/gur ye 
18G FUT drink beer slowly/finally [and with pleasure] 
‘T will drink beer slowly/at long last’ 


(36) t4 wd = gitsob sum fata limo 
3F IMPF sell beer day market 
‘she sells beer on the day of the market’ 
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(37) mum wd tsob yanadw-a 
3M_ IMPF buy cow-FV 
‘he is buying a cow’ 


The nominal direct object is coded by the position after the verb in the sub- 
junctive mood as well, regardless of whether or not there is a subject marker in 
the clause: 


(38) a da il mbi_rir-i 
2M.SBJV go scoop water already-FV 
‘you should go get some water’ 


(39) él raba 
scoop bouillie 
‘get some bouillie!’ 


3.2 Pronouns as Direct Objects 

As previously stated, pronouns in Pévé do not distinguish between the direct 
and the indirect object function. Non-subject pronouns are thus referred to 
simply as object pronouns, and the term ‘direct object’ refers only to the gram- 
matical relationship between the noun and the verb. 

Pévé has two distinct sets of object pronouns: the perfective set and the non- 
perfective set. Pronouns from the perfective set represent the object in the 
perfective aspect, as coded by high tone on the verb, and in the subjunctive 
mood, as coded by the use of a subjunctive subject pronoun or the absence of 
a subject marker in the clause. Object pronouns from the non-perfective set 
are used in all non-perfective aspects and tenses but are not used in the sub- 
junctive mood. The role of pronoun forms in coding aspect and mood is further 
described in chapters 8 and g. 


3.2.1 Pronoun as Direct Object: Perfective Set 
Avery important distinction between the perfective set of object pronouns and 
the non-perfective set has to do with how the function of direct object is coded. 
As shown below, the direct object function of a pronoun from the perfective 
set is marked by the position immediately after the verb in both the perfective 
aspect and the subjunctive mood (SVO), while the direct object function of a 
pronoun from the non-perfective set is marked by the position before the verb 
(SOV; see below). 

Like subject pronouns, object pronouns convey the gender of the second- 
or third-person referent and the number of the first, second-, or third-person 
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TABLE 8 Perfective/subjunctive 
object pronouns (termed 
‘perfective’, for simplicity) 





Perfective object 





18SG nan 
2M nu 
2F nay 
3M num 
3F sa 
1PL mba 
2PL ni 
3PL nday 





referent. The object pronouns in Table 8 (above) are used in perfective indica- 
tive clauses and in all types of subjunctive clauses. 

In the perfective and the subjunctive clause, the object pronoun from the 
perfective set immediately follows the verb if the clause contains only one non- 
subject argument and that argument is affected by the event: 


(40) mum ?i nan-a 
3M _ insult 1SG.0-FV 
‘he insulted me’ 


(41) na wé num wa Garoua 
1SG see 3M.0 PREP G. 
‘Tsaw him in Garoua’ 


(42) mum pum s-a 
3M hit 3F.0-FV 


‘he hit her’ 

(43) mum pum nu _— si su 
3M hit 2M.0 ASSERT Q 
‘did he hit you?’ 


(44) mum 6 nday di fun-u 
3M ask 3PL.O prepare food-FV 
‘he asked them to prepare food for her’ 
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(45) a pum num ye 
2M.SBJV hit 3M.0 PERM 
‘hit him!’ or ‘you may hit him’ 


The choice of masculine or feminine pronoun can indicate the natural gender 
of an animate non-human referent: 


(46) mum wd sd __tsob-o 
3M_ IMPF 3F.0 buy-FV 
‘he is buying her (a cow)’ 


If the natural gender is not known to the speaker, an object pronoun coding 
either gender is acceptable: 


(47) lum ti nim/sa si 
lion ate 3M.0/3F.0 ASSERT 
for ‘the lion ate it (an animal of unknown gender)’ 


As previously mentioned, there is no neuter pronoun corresponding to ‘it’. 
Inanimate objects, which have no inherent gender, can be represented by either 
a masculine or a feminine third-person pronoun: 


(48) na ti sd/fnum — kim-u 
1SG eat 3F.0/3M.0 yesterday-FV 
‘I ate it (vegetable, meat, grain, etc.) yesterday’ 


Use of a transitive verb without an overt object indicates that the event involves 
(or involved) a referential inanimate object (see chapter 12 for further discus- 
sion of the referential function and coding means): 


(49) na tsd6 kim-u 
1SG bought yesterday-FV 
‘T bought (it) yesterday’ 


(50) pum ri?-i 
hit already-FV 
‘hit (it)! 


(51) na da_ tsob siw-i 
1SG FUT buy tomorrow 
‘he will buy (it) tomorrow’ 
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TABLE 9 Non-perfective object pronouns 





Non-perfective object cf. Perfective/subjunctive object 





1SG man nan 
2M wt nu 
2F = =man nan 
3M—Ooaum num 
3F sd sa 
1PL mba mba 
2PL mi ni 
3PL_ = nday nday 





(52) ta da ti siw-i 
3F FUT eat tomorrow 
‘she will eat (it) tomorrow’ 


3.2.2 Pronoun as Direct Object: Non-perfective Set 

An object pronoun from the non-perfective set can be used to represent the 
direct object in all non-perfective indicative constructions but cannot be used 
in subjunctive constructions. The perfective/subjunctive object set is repeated 
in Table 9 (above) for purposes of comparison. 

The existence of two sets of object pronouns distinguished by tense, aspect 
and mood is relatively rare across languages. The fact that most object pro- 
nouns in the perfective set in Pévé have an initial n suggests that a marker n(V) 
may once have had the function of distinguishing the object in a perfective 
clause from the object in a non-perfective clause. It is also possible that the 
marker n(V) at one time served as a postverbal marker of perfective aspect, 
resulting in the following tentative path of evolution: Verb+nV Pronoun > Verb 
nV Pronoun > Verb nV+Pronoun. 

As shown in chapter 8, non-perfective tenses and aspects may be marked by 
(a) use of the unmarked tone on the verb, or (b) a preverbal marker followed by 
the verb with unmarked tone. When the direct object in a non-perfective and 
non-subjunctive clause is marked by a pronoun, the pronoun follows the tense 
or aspect marker and precedes the main verb, resulting in the order Subject 
Tense/Aspect (T/A) marker Object Verb. (The term T/A is used instead of the 
usual term TAM (tense/aspect/mood) because mood is not indicated by mark- 
ers before, after, or attached to the verb; it is instead indicated by the choice of 
pronoun forms and phrase-final particles (see chapter g)). The means of coding 
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the direct object function of a pronoun in a non-perfective clause is thus quite 
different from the means of coding the direct object function of a pronoun in 
a perfective clause (see above), where the pronominal direct object immedi- 
ately follows the verb. Recall that the nominal direct object in a clause with 
only one non-subject argument immediately follows the verb, regardless of the 
tense, aspect, or mood of the clause. Thus, the only situation in which the direct 
object precedes the verb is the non-perfective/non-subjunctive clause that has 
a pronominal object: 

Here are some examples contrasting the position of the non-perfective 
object pronoun with that of the perfective object pronoun: 


Imperfective aspect (S T/A OV): 


(53) lum wd sd ti 
lion IMPF 3F.0 eat 
‘the lion is eating it’ 


Cf. the perfective form (SVO): 


(54) lum ti sa 
lion eat 3F.0 
‘the lion ate it’ 


Future tense (non-perfective) (S T/A OV): 


(55) ta dd num pum-u 
3F FUT 3M.0 hit-FV 
‘she will hit him’ 


Cf. the perfective form (SVO): 


(56) ta pum num 
3F hit 3M.O 
‘she hit him’ 


Other examples of the non-perfective object pronoun in preverbal position: 


(57) fy tew wa man gun-u 
smell meat IMPF 1SG.O bother-FV 
‘the smell of the meat is bothering me’ 
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(58) mum da sd _tsob siw(-i) 
3M _ FUT 3F.0 buy tomorrow(-FV) 
‘he will buy it tomorrow’ 


In aclause that has the same arguments and the same temporal value, the direct 
object in the form of a full noun follows rather than precedes the verb, resulting 
in the form S T/A VO: 


(59) mum da tsb vu_ siw(-i) 
3M _ FUT buy salt tomorrow-FV 
‘he will buy salt tomorrow’ 


(60) mum wd  tsob vu 
3M_sC~PRES buy salt 
‘he is buying salt (now)’ 


In a non-perfective clause, the marker coding future tense or imperfective 
aspect is often omitted in natural discourse. If the direct object is pronomi- 
nal, the use of a pronoun from the non-perfective set and the position of the 
pronoun before the verb indicates that the clause is non-perfective, i.e. neither 
perfective nor subjunctive. Whether the clause is interpreted as imperfective 
or future depends on the context and the nature of the event: 


(61) ha man ye — si 
2M 1SG.0 know ASSERT 
‘You know me,’ or ‘You will know me’ 


4 Indirect Object 


In Pévé, means of distinguishing between the function of indirect object and 
the function of direct object include the relative order of constituents in the 
clause and the use of the designated indirect object marker ne, derived from 
the noun ne ‘give’. The form ne is glossed ‘ADP’ for ‘adposition’, as it sometimes 
occurs before the noun or pronoun representing the indirect object and some- 
times occurs after the noun or pronoun representing the indirect object (see 
below). As shown in Améka 2003, the use of the same adposition in either 
prenominal or postnominal position is very rare across languages (the exam- 
ple Améka 2003 provides comes from Dutch, as described in Van Riemsdijk 
1990). As shown below, the means of coding the grammatical role of the indi- 
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rect object in Pévé depend on the tense, aspect, and mood of the clause and 
the presence or absence of an overt direct object. 

While the precise semantic role of the indirect object is a function of the 
inherent meaning of the verb and the arguments in the clause, the indirect 
object is typically less directly affected by the event than is the direct object. 
The semantic roles of indirect object arguments include the recipient of a thing 
given, the beneficiary of the event, the addressee of certain verbs, and a par- 
ticipant who suffers from the event (‘malefactive’). The semantic roles of the 
indirect object are further discussed in chapter 7. 

The following sections describe the means of marking the indirect object 
role of a nominal argument, the means of marking the indirect object role of a 
pronominal argument in a perfective or subjunctive clause, and the means of 
marking the indirect object role of a pronominal argument in a non-perfective 
clause. 


41 Nominal Indirect Object 

When the indirect object in a perfective or non-perfective clause is represented 
by a noun rather than a pronoun, the function of the indirect object can be 
marked by the adposition ne followed by the associative preposition ka. The 
order of constituents is S V O ne ka IO: 


(62) mum ti fun bay mum dr kam rum ne ka 
3M_ seat food CONJ 3M leave remainder 3M.POSS ADP ASSC 
vay um-u 


child 3M.POSS-FV 
‘he ate, but he left the rest for his son’ 


In many cases involving a nominal indirect object, the adposition ne is omit- 
ted. This is true for both perfective and non-perfective clauses (as shown in 
section 4.2.2 below, the omission of ne is not limited to clauses with the verb né 
‘give’): 


Perfective: 


(63) Taiz né kwa_ ka ndzar rum kuni —kddan ti 
T. give thing ASSC sisters 3M.POSS DED.PL PURP eat 
‘Tau gave his sisters something to eat’ 
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Non-perfective: 


(64) yavay wd né kwatika vay 
mother IMPF give food ASSC child 
‘the mother is giving food to her child’ 


The adposition ne can be omitted even when the clause involves a nominal 
indirect object but no direct object: 


(65) mum ndéwa ka yi 
3M meet ASSC squirrel 
‘He met with Squirrel’ 


4.2 Pronouns as Indirect Object 

The same sets of pronouns (perfective and non-perfeecctive) that represent 
the direct object may also represent the indirect object. as stated in section 
3.2, above. Because the indirect and direct object pronouns are identical, other 
means must be used to distinguish the indirect object pronoun from the direct 
object pronoun. These means include (a) the relative order of constituents in 
the clause, and (b) the adposition ne, which can mark the indirect object but 
not the direct object. Most important, when ne does occur it precedes the indi- 
rect object pronoun in the perfective or subjunctive clause and follows the 
indirect object pronoun in the non-perfective clause (see below). 


4.2.1 Perfective Set 

A clause that is marked for perfective aspect or subjunctive mood and contains 
a pronominal indirect object has two possible word orders: S V (ne) IO O andS V 
O (ne) 10. The form SV O (ne) IO appears to be the more common or colloquial 
form: 


(66) namba gi soko ne ni si 
1PL_  =make thank ADP 2PL.0 ASSERT 
‘We thank you. (lit. ‘we make thanks for you’) 


(67) ta ba so ne nan-a 
3F clean house ADP 1SG.0-FV 
‘she cleaned the house/room for me’ 


(68) bambi ts66 kava ne mba si 
grandfather buy hoe ADP 1PL.0 ASSERT 
‘grandfather bought us a hoe’ 
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The marker ne can be omitted, resulting in the structure $ VIO O: 


(69) mum td? nan kwa 
3M _— show 18G.0 thing 
‘he taught me something’ 


When the main verb in the construction is the verb né ‘to give’ and the direct 
object pronoun immediately follows the verb, the indirect object pronoun must 
be marked by the adposition ne (S V O ne IO): 


(70) mum né zye ne nan-a 
3M _— give peanuts ADP 1SG.0-FV 
‘he gave me peanuts’ 


In what appears to be a more formal construction, the indirect object pronoun 
may immediately follow the verb and precede the direct object, without the 
adposition ne (S VIO O). The evidence that né in the next example represents 
the verb ‘give’ rather than the adposition ne is provided by high tone on the 
verb, which codes the perfective aspect. The more formal version may reflect 
an aversion to use of the verb né and the adposition ne in the same clause: 


(71) mum né nan zyé 
3M give 1SG.O peanuts 
‘he gave me peanuts’ 


All attested examples in the subjunctive mood, as coded either by the absence 
of a subject pronoun or by the use of a subject pronoun from the subjunctive 
set, have the form S VO ne IO: 


(72) a tsob kwati ne nan ri?-i 
2M.SBJV buy food (lit. ‘thing eat’) ADP 18G.O already-FV 
‘you'd better buy me something to eat!’ 


(73) @ da il mbi ne mba rir-i 
2M.SBJV go scoop out water ADP 1PL.O already-FV 
‘go fetch us some water!’ 


If the perfective or subjunctive clause does not contain an overt direct object, 
the pronominal indirect object must be marked by ne even when it occurs in 
the position after the verb, resulting in the structure S V ne IO: 
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(74) na danne nu  kum-u 
iSG say ADP 2M.0 yesterday-FV 
‘T advised/told you (that) yesterday’ 


(75) na in ne nu 
18G say ADP 2M.O 
‘T read (it) for you’ 


The role of the indirect object can thus be coded by the position immediately 
after the verb (i.e., without ne) if and only if the clause also contains a direct 
object. What all examples involving an indirect object in the perfective aspect 
or the subjunctive mood have in common is this: When the marker ne is used, 
it precedes the indirect object noun or pronoun, regardless of the relative order 
of other constituents in the clause. The importance of this is shown in the next 
section. 


4.2.2 Non-perfective Set 
In all tenses, aspects and moods other than the perfective and the subjunc- 
tive, the indirect object may be coded in one of two ways: By the marker ne 
following the indirect object, in the order S Tense/Aspect V (O) IO ne, or by 
the position immediately before the verb, in the order S Tense/Aspect IO V O. 
In the latter construction, the indirect object role is coded by preverbal posi- 
tion alone. Evidence that the position of the indirect object before the verb 
codes non-perfective aspect is that it does not occur in any other type of con- 
struction. Indirect object pronouns in non-perfective clauses are identical with 
direct object pronouns of the non-perfective set (Table 9). 

The non-perfective structures S Tense/Aspect V (O) IO ne and S Tense/ 
Aspect IO V (0) are attested with the verb ‘to give’ as well as with other verbs: 


S Tense/Aspect V O IO ne: 


(76) na da gitsob yanéw man um ne 
18G FUT sell cow 1SG.POSS 3M.0 ADP 
‘T will sell him my cow’ 


The construction S Tense/Aspect IO V (O) codes focus on the indirect object: 


(77) na di wm gitsoh yandw man-a 
1SG FUT 3M.0 sell cow 18G.POSS-FV 
‘T will sell him my cow’ 
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In the non-perfective clause involving the verb ‘to give’, as in the perfective 
clause, the form without the adposition ne (S Tense/Aspect IO V O) appears 
to be more formal than the construction that includes ne (S Tense/Aspect V O 
10 ne). Again, this may reflect a constraint on the co-occurrence of the verb ne 
‘give’ and the grammatical marker ne: 


S Tense/Aspect IO V O (formal): 


(78) mum di man ne hu ddw-a 
3M_ =CFUT 1SG.0 give goat one-FV 
‘he will give me a goat’ 


(79) mum wi mba ne hu déaw-a 
3M_ IMPF iPL.O give goat one-FV 
‘he is giving us a goat’ 


S Tense/Aspect V O IO ne (colloquial): 


(80) mum ws ne hu daw mba ne 
3M _ IMPF give goat one 1PL.0 ADP 
‘he is giving us a goat’ 


(81) na da ne hu _ ka ndzar__rin-i 
1SG FUT give goat ASSC brother 18G.POSS-FV 
‘I will give my brother a goat’ 


As is the case in the perfective or subjunctive clause, the indirect object must 
be marked by ne even if there is no direct object in the clause (in the follow- 
ing example, the form dan ‘word’ is part of the compound verb, not a direct 
object): 


(82) na wa  indan wit ne 
1SG IMPF speak (‘say word’) 2M.POSS ADP 
‘Tam speaking on your behalf’ 


5 Summary of the Coding of Grammatical Roles 


Pronouns that function as arguments (subject, direct object, indirect object) 
distinguish the following categories: subject of an indicative clause, subject 
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TABLE 10 Pronoun chart 





Subject Object/indirect object 


Indicative Subjunctive Perfective/subjunctive Non-perfective* 





1SG na a nan man 
2M ha a nu wit 
2F = hy, han j, ON nan man 
3M mum na num um 
3F_ ta ta sa sa 
1PL namba ma mba mba 
2PL hi i ni mi 
3PL handay kuna nday nday 





* The set of non-perfective object pronouns also code alienable possession, as shown in chap- 


ter 5. Pronouns from a different set, described in chapter 5, function as objects of prepositions 
and as markers of inalienable possession. 


of a subjunctive clause, direct or indirect object of a perfective or subjunc- 
tive clause, and direct or indirect object of all other clauses (‘non-perfective’). 
Table 10 compares the various pronoun forms. All pronouns distinguish mas- 
culine and feminine gender in the second- and third-person singular forms. 
A pronoun labeled as ‘Object’ can represent either the direct or the indirect 
object. The presence of the initial /n/ in a number of perfective object pro- 
nouns and the presence of the initial /m/ in a number of non-perfective object 
pronouns suggest traces of earlier pre-pronominal markers, which may have 
once served as postverbal markers. 

The noun or pronoun representing the subject always precedes the verb. 
Other elements, including other arguments, may intervene between the indica- 
tive subject and the verb. The subjunctive subject pronoun can be omitted with 
no apparent change in meaning or function. 

In a perfective or non-perfective clause with only a subject and a nominal 
direct object, the object noun immediately follows the verb. In a perfective 
clause with only a subject and a pronominal object, the object pronoun fol- 
lows the verb. In a non-perfective clause with only a subject and a pronominal 
object, the object pronoun precedes the verb. In a clause with only a subject 
and an indirect object, the indirect object noun follows the verb and is marked 
by the adposition ne. The adposition precedes the indirect object in the perfec- 
tive and follows the indirect object in the non-perfective. 
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TABLE 11 Summary of coding means for grammatical relations 





Order of constituents 





Participants involved* Perfective/subjunctive Non-perfective 

S, On SVO S (T/A) V 

S, Oppo SVO S (T/A) O 

S, lOn/pro SVnelO S Bene ne 

S, On/pror LOpRo SVOnel0, S (T/A) VO 10 ne, 
SVnelOO, S (T/A) IOVO 
SVIOO 

S, On/pro, [On SVOnekalO S (T/A) VO ka IO 





The marker y indicates that the constituent order applies only if the argument is represented 
by a full noun; the marker pgo indicates that the order applies only if the argument is rep- 
resented by a pronoun; and the marker y)pgo indicates that the order applies whether the 
argument is a noun or a pronoun. 


In a clause containing a subject, an object, and an indirect object, the means 
of distinguishing the direct object from the indirect object depends on the 
aspect and mood of the clause and on whether the argument is represented 
by a noun or a pronoun. The basics are outlined in Table u. ‘N’ represents a 
noun; ‘PRO’ represents a pronoun; ‘T/A’ represents a marker of tense or aspect; 
ne is an adposition whose role is confined to marking the indirect object; 
and ka is the associative preposition. The nominal or pronominal status of 
the subject, or even the absence of a subject, has no impact on other coding 
means. Because there are no Tense/Aspect markers in any perfective/subjunc- 
tive clauses, and because Tense/Aspect markers can often be omitted from 
non-perfective clauses, pronoun forms and constituent order are often the only 
means of coding tense and aspect. 

The following generalizations can be made about the preceding chart: 

In the perfective clause, ne precedes the indirect object 
In the non-perfective clause, ne follows the indirect object 
In the perfective clause, the indirect object can be marked by position 
alone, provided it immediately follows the verb and is immediately fol- 
lowed by a nominal direct object. 

4. The position between subject and verb serves as a coding means in two 
circumstances: 
(a) in the non-perfective clause with a pronominal direct object and no 

indirect object (S O V); and 
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(b) inthe non-perfective clause with a nominal or pronominal indirect 
object and a nominal direct object, the order S (Tense/Aspect) IO V 
O alternates with S (Tense/Aspect) VIO ne. 
As noted in earlier sections, there can be alternative constructions for the same 
set of participants. The evidence that this is not a function of the choice of lex- 
ical items is that a clause with the same verb and the same participants may 
have different forms. For example, the perfective forms S V O ne IO, S Vine IO 
O, and S (Tense/Aspect) IO V O are all attested involving the verbs ‘to sell’ and 
‘to give’, with the same participants. The non-perfective forms S (Tense/Aspect) 
V O10 ne and S (Tense/Aspect) IO V O are both attested with the verb ‘to sell’ 
and the same participants. 


6 Conclusion 


The nominal or pronominal subject precedes the verb and is usually sentence- 
initial. The subject may be separated from the verb by a number of lexical and 
grammatical items. Subject pronouns belong to one of two sets, indicative and 
subjunctive. 

A direct object noun immediately follows the verb. Like subject pronouns, 
object pronouns are divided into two sets. Unlike subject pronouns, object 
pronouns distinguish between the perfective/subjunctive set vs. the non-per- 
fective set. In the perfective/subjunctive clause the direct object pronoun fol- 
lows the verb (SVO), while in the non-perfective clause the direct object pro- 
noun follows the tense/aspect marker and precedes the verb (S Tense/Aspect 
OV). 

In the perfective or subjunctive clause, the role of the indirect object noun 
or pronoun is coded either by the marker ne before the indirect object or by the 
position of the indirect object immediately after the verb, provided the clause 
also contains a direct object. In the non-perfective clause, the indirect object 
is coded either by the marker ne after the indirect object or by the position 
immediately before the verb. In no other circumstances does the indirect object 
precede the verb. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Coding Semantic Relations 


1 Introduction 


This chapter describes various semantic relations attested in the Pévé data 
base, which consists of stories related by Lazare Wambadang, recorded con- 
versations between Wambadang and other Pévé speakers, French-Pévé trans- 
lations elicited from Wambadang in order to test or illustrate the proposed 
function of a given form, and data volunteered by Wambadang for similar pur- 
poses (see chapter 1, section 4). Semantic relations between arguments and the 
predicate can be inferred from the inherent properties of the predicate and the 
arguments, the linear order of constituents, the use of serial verb constructions, 
the presence or absence of other arguments, the use of prepositions, and the 
use of adjuncts (see chapter 21). 


2 Semantic Role of the Subject 


As noted in chapter 6, the grammatical relation ‘subject’ does not imply a par- 
ticular semantic relationship between noun and verb. There are no apparent 
means in Pévé of coding different semantic roles of the subject. However, dif- 
ferent semantic roles of the subject can be deduced from the nature of the 
predicate and other arguments in the clause, the use of modality markers, and 
shared knowledge of the speaker and hearer. This section describes the seman- 
tic roles of the subject attested in the data. 

The subject of an intransitive verb may be controlling or affected, without 
additional marking: 


Controlling: 

(1) namba td?kori Garoua ka njike tswého? makbaka 
namba ta? — kawri:_ Garoua ka njike tsého? ma ka 
1PL went arrive G. ASSC iron eight REL ASSC 
baka 
morning 


‘We arrived in Garoua at eight o'clock in the morning, (ka njike ‘with iron’ 
corresponds to ‘of the clock’) 
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Affected: 


(2) namba ddan? mba tfik bdyriim 
namba_ ddy? [na|mba tik bdyrim 
iPL all 4iPL tire (V) very 
‘All of us, we were very tired. 


(3) t&# man ti 
body 1SG.POSS eat/hurt 
‘Tam sick’ (‘my body is hurting’) 


In a clause referring to a point in time before the time of speech, the affected 
argument may be represented by an object pronoun or by a possessive pro- 
noun: 


(4) tu ti nan 
body eat/ail 18G.0 
‘T was sick’ (‘(my) body ailed me’) 


or 


(5) t% man ti 
body 1SG.POSS eat/ail 
‘I was sick’ (‘my body was ailing’) 


In a transitive clause with a subject and a non-subject argument, the subject is 
more controlling and/or less affected than the non-subject. The latter may be 
either the direct object or the indirect object: 


(6) na ti tew naw kim-u 
1SG eat meat bovine yesterday-FV 
‘T ate beef yesterday’ 


(7) na wé né?-é 
1SG see hippo-FV 
‘T saw a/the hippo’ 


(8) na in ne nu 
18G say ADP 2M.O 
‘T read (it) for you’ 
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When the clause has only one argument, that argument is the subject. The 
subject may be controlling or non-controlling, affected or unaffected. Like all 
other Chadic languages described so far, Pévé has no grammaticalized passive 
construction in which the subject is affected and the controlling argument can 
be marked as the object of a preposition. 

Whether the subject is controlling or non-controlling is not an inherent 
function of the verb. The single argument of the transitive verb gi ‘to do, to 
make’, for example, can be either controlling or non-controlling. 


Controlling: 


(9) md gi ye 
1PL do PROM 
‘let’s do (it)’ 


Non-controlling: 


(10) varirkwayrum gi nds nar 
varirakway rum gi nds na 
trip 3M.POSS do like LPRO 


‘The trip was like that.’ 


The same is true with the verb vrd? ‘to give’ birth: The subject may be either 
controlling or affected, and there is no indication of a change in valency: 


(11) ma vrar si 
woman/wife give birth ASSERT 
‘the woman/wife gave birth (to the child)’ 


Affected subject: 


(12) vay vrar si 
child give birth ASSERT 
‘the child was born’ 


The single argument of the verb tsob ‘to buy’ may be controlling or non- 
controlling, with no marker of a change in valency: 
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Controlling: 
(13) handay ts6b ya naw-a 
3PL buy cow-FV 
‘they bought a cow (fem.)’ 
Non-controlling: 
(14) yandw tsdb si 
cow buy ASSERT 


‘the cow was sold’ (not ‘the cow bought (something))’ 


The subject in a single-argument clause may be affected, regardless of whether 
the referent is human or non-human: 


(15) karimani narday so man na tik badyrim 
kari mani na ta day s6 man na tik bdyrum 


when 18G __ go arrive house 18G.POSS iSG tire (V) much 
‘When I got home I was very tired.’ 


(16) fn gi si 
work done ASSERT 
‘the work is/has been done’ 


(17) ndzin man ndézu si 
ndzin man ndor zu si 
story 1SG.POSS finish bottom ASSERT 
‘My story has ended.’ 


When the animate subject could potentially be either controlling or affected, 
control is the default interpretation: 


(18) yanaw ti si 
cow eat ASSERT 
‘the cow ate’ (not ‘the cow was eaten’) 


When control is not an option, the subject is interpreted as affected: 


(19) yanaw tsdb si 
cow buy ASSERT 
‘the cow was purchased’ (cows don't buy things) 
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3 Semantic Role of the Direct Object 


The direct object is defined here as a non-subject argument that is marked 
solely by position with respect to the verb (see chapter 6, above). As is the case 
with the subject, there is no dedicated formal means of coding the semantic 
relationship of the object. However, one can generalize that in a clause with 
both a subject and a direct object, the direct object is more affected and/or less 
controlling than the subject: 


(20) mota nyén dapa ga? ti bdyriim 
car (Ful.) fill bank side PROX much 
‘Cars filled this side of the (river) bank.’ 


(21 


~~ 


ta tfinik fun 
3F stir boule 
‘she stirred the boule’ 


In a clause with a subject, a direct object, and an indirect object, the direct 
object is more affected and/or less controlling than either of the two other 
arguments. There is no marker indicating the specific nature, i.e. affecting 
vs. controlling, of the semantic relationship between the verb and the direct 
object: 


(22) na da ne hu _ ka ndzar__rin-i 
1SG FUT give goat ASSC brother 18G.POSS 
‘I will give my brother a goat’ 


(23) ta gitsob mbir ki ne ka ya man-a 
3F sell milk small give ASSC mother 1SG.POSS-FV 
‘She sold my mother a little milk’ 


4 Semantic Role of the Indirect Object 


In a clause with two non-subject arguments, the indirect object argument 
refers to a participant that is indirectly affected by the event or that is less 
affected/controlled by the event than is the direct object. As shown in chap- 
ter 6, the indirect object role of a noun can be marked by linear order alone 
provided the clause also contains a direct object. In a clause without a direct 
object, the indirect object must be marked by the adposition ne. 
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The fact that the role of the indirect object must be overtly marked in the 
absence of the direct object provides evidence that the semantic role of the 
indirect object is distinct from that of the direct object. The nature of the 
semantic role depends on the inherent properties of the verb, the subject, 
the indirect object, and the direct object, if present. The semantic roles of 
indirect object arguments include the recipient of a thing given, sold or pro- 
cured; the viewer of a thing shown; the beneficiary of the event; the addressee 
of certain verbs; and the entity that suffers from the event (‘malefactive’; see 
below). Here are examples of indirect objects with the semantic role of recipi- 
ent: 


(24) na dd wi ne hu 
1SG FUT 2M.0 give goat 
‘T will give you a goat’ 


(25) a da kyeb tew ne mba rir-i 
2M.SBJV go find meat ADP 1PL.O already-FV 
‘go get us some meat’ 


(26) ta gitsob mbir ki ne nan-a 
3F sell milk few, small give 1SG.0-FV 
‘she sold me a little milk’ 


Recall that when the indirect object is represented by a noun rather than a 
pronoun, the indirect object can be marked by the associative preposition ka, 
which may or may not be preceded by the adposition ne. The presence or 
absence of ne in the construction with ka does not affect the semantic role of 
the marked object: 


(27) Tau ne kwa (ne) ka ndzar rum kuni _—_—kédan ti 
T. give thing ADP ASSC sisters 3M.POSS DED.PL PURP eat 
‘Tau gave his sisters something to eat.’ 


Recall that pronouns coding alienable possession are from the same set as those 
that code the direct or indirect object in a non-perfective clause (see chapters 5 
and 6). Certain pronouns, namely sd (3F), mba (1PL), and nday (3PL.POSS and 
variant of the 3PL subject marker [ha]nday), have the same form when coding 
inalienable possession or the perfective object. Because of this functional over- 
lap, the adposition ne is sometimes the only indicator of the semantic role of 
the pronominal indirect object: 
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Recipient: 


(28) bambi ts66 kava ne mba si 
grandfather buy hoe ADP 1PL.0 ASSERT 
‘grandfather bought us a hoe’ 


Cf. the same pronoun in the possessive role, as indicated solely by absence of 
the adposition ne: 


(29) bambi tsb kava mba si 
grandfather bought hoe 1PL.POSS ASSERT 
‘grandfather bought our hoe’ 


As is the case in many languages, recipient is only one of the semantic roles 
represented by the indirect object. The indirect object may be the beneficiary 
of an event that does not involve transfer of an object: 


(30) mum kura fine ne _nan-a 
3M cultivate field ADP 18G.O-FV 
‘he cultivated a field for me’ 


(31) na wa in dan wit ne 
1SG IMPF say word 2M.0 ADP 
‘Tam talking for you’ 


(32) ta ba 86 ne nan-a 
3F clean house ADP 1SG.0-FV 
‘she cleaned a room for me’ 


Compare the possessive construction, where the possessive pronoun is from 
the alienable set: 


(33) ta bad so man-a 
3F clean house 18G.POSS-FV 
‘she cleaned my room’ 


The indirect object can also be the viewer of a thing shown, which may be 
abstract or concrete: 
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(34) mum ta? kwad na nan-a 
3M _— show thing ADP 1SG-FV 
‘he taught me (lit. ‘he showed a thing to me’) 


(35) mum lé?i na mum tard tfhyum néium 
mum la? i na mum ta? tu rum ne num 
3M _ say COMP I.PRO 3M _ show body 3M.POSS ADP 3M.0 
si 
si 
ASSERT 
‘He said that he would show himself to him’ 


Compare the viewer of a thing shown with a viewer who sees something that 
has not been shown to him/her. In the latter case, the viewer is marked as the 
subject: 


(36) mum wé nan wa vari 
3M see 18G.0 PREP (lit. ‘head’) road 
‘he saw me on the road’ 


The indirect object may also have the semantic role of the addressee of a verb 
of saying (see also chapter 19): 


(37) handay in né mba, ma Pyd so ma mbari si 
3PL say ADP 1PL.O 1PL.SBJV leave village POSS large ASSERT 
‘They told us we should leave the town (‘the village that is large’). 


When the verb of saying is a compound verb, the addressee is marked as the 
possessor of the nominal constituent of the compound verb: 


(38) handay tsivun mba i mum ndzar mba su 
3PL ask 1PL.POSS COMP 3M brother 1PL.POSS Q 
‘they asked us (lit. ‘asked our mouth’) if he is our brother’ 


Some languages have a dedicated means of indicating that the effect of the 
event on a participant was malefactive, ie., that the participant was negatively 
affected by the event. Pévé does not make this distinction; instead the same 
means used in the recipient and benefactive predications described above can 
be used in malefactive predications, as shown below. Like the nominal recip- 
ient or beneficiary, the negatively affected participant in the perfective clause 
is marked by the sequence (ne) ka: 
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(39) mum pe wa ne ka dzanak ka ndi 
3M _sihit head ADP ASSC guinea fowl ASSC 3SG.0 
‘He hit the guinea fowl on the head with it. 


wa 


mum ge né? ne ka vay um-u 
3M__—i throwccurse ADP ASSC child 3M.O-FV 
‘he cursed (lit. ‘threw a curse at’) his son’ 


(40 


(41) mum kay 6a ne nan(-a) 
3M__ break hand ADP hand-FV 
‘he broke my hand’ (lit. ‘broke my hand for me’) 


5 Source 


Nouns that do not represent the subject, direct object, or indirect object may 
be marked for a variety of semantic roles. One such role is the source of a thing 
given or purchased, marked by the preposition 6d ‘from’, derived from the noun 
6a ‘hand’. The preposition is followed by a noun or an inalienable possessive 
pronoun: 


(42) na_ tsdb ba ndzar ru 
1SG buy from (‘hand’) sister 2M.POSS 
‘T bought (it) from your sister’ 


(43) a 0 fin ba rum ye 
2M.SBJV request boule from 3M.POSS PERM 
‘ask him for food’ 


Compare with the beneficiary, represented by a non-possessive pronoun: 


(44) a 0 fin ne num ye 
2M.SBJV request boule ADP 3M.0 PERM 
‘ask for food for him!’ 


The source is distinct from the possessor, as shown by the following exam- 
ples: 
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Source: 


(45) mum ts6b yandw swa masin ba Tau 
3M _ buy cow man other from (‘hand’) T. 
‘he bought someone else’s cow from Tau’ 


Possessor: 


(46) mum ts6b yandw Tat 
3M_ buy cow. ‘iT. 
‘he bought Tau’s cow’ 


6 Reciprocal 


A reciprocal predication is defined here as a predication in which the refer- 
ents denoted by a plural subject noun or pronoun act simultaneously upon one 
another: X acts on Y and Y acts on X. This function in Pévé is coded by the recip- 
rocal marker ndzi at the end of the clause: 


(47) handay pum ndzi 
3PL hit RECIP 
‘they hit each other’ 


(48) namba wd — gedan mbok — ndzi 
1PL IMPF talk (‘throw words’) between RECIP 
‘we are talking to each other’ 


(49) handay mbs kddan handay kaw ba ndzi 
3PL come PURP 3PL _seshelp (‘grab hand’) RECIP 
‘they came to help each other’ 


Compare the non-reciprocal form, where X acts on Y but Y does not act on X. 
In this case, the marker nd3i does not occur: 


(50) handay géwa ta so nday-a 
3PL return go house 3PL.POSS-FV 
‘they returned to their home’ 
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In some elicited sentences the reciprocal marker is preceded by the noun wa 
‘head’, which also functions as the preposition ‘on’ (see chapter 10): 


(51) namba mbs gi sin wa _ ndzi 
iPL come do work head RECIP 
‘we came here to work together’ 


When the reciprocal marker nd3i is preceded by the associative preposition ka, 
the subject referents did not act on one another but instead acted jointly. The 
function of nd3i is this very similar to the function of ‘each other’ in English, 
where ‘they hit each other’ codes the reciprocal function and ‘they went with 
each other’ codes a joint action: 


52) handay td Garoua ka ndzi 

(52) yy 5, 
3PL go G. ASSC RECIP 
‘they went to Garoua’ 


7 Coreferentiality of Subject and Object 


In the coreferential construction, the controlling argument (subject) and the 
non-controlling/affected argument (object) have the same referent. (Corefer- 
entiality in the complex sentence, e.g. between an argument in the matrix 
clause and an argument in the complement clause, is described in chapter 19, 
section 2.1.1). Coreferentiality within the clause is marked by use of the noun tu 
‘body’ in object position followed by a possessive pronoun coreferential with 
the subject. The pronoun has the form that is used to code inalienable posses- 
sion (chapter 5): 


(53) mum gékalam tu =rum-u 
3M __ injure (lit. ‘throw accident’) body 3M.POSS-FV 
‘he hurt himself’ 


(54) daw ur nda? ka tu  nday-a 
child mount horse ASSC body 3PL.POSS-FV 
‘the children made themselves mount the horse’ (lit. ‘mounted the horse 
with their bodies’) 


Compare the non-coreferential form, where the subject and the affected argu- 
ment have different referents and the noun tu ‘body’ does not occur. In the 
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following example the object is represented by a possessive pronoun because 
the second component of the compound verb is a noun (see above and chap- 
ter 4): 


(55) mum gékalam rum-u 
3M _—shurt 3M.POSS-FV 
‘he, hurt him,’ 


In the coreferential construction, the possessive pronoun can be omitted if it is 
clear that the possessor of the noun tu ‘body’ is coreferential with the subject: 


(56) mum géwa ta so um bay mum mbi tu 
3M return go house 3M.POSS CONJ 3M _ wash (‘water’) body 
‘he went back home and washed (him)self’ 


When the affected argument is a body part with a third-person possessor, there 
is no distinction between coreferentiality of the subject and object (reflexive) 
and absence of coreferentiality: 


(57) mum hay syem — rum-u 
3M_ cut leg, foot 3M.POSS-FV 
‘he, cut his, leg’ or ‘he, cut his, leg’ 


8 Conclusion 


The semantic role of the subject may be controlling or non-controlling, affected 
or unaffected, without additional marking. Although there is no passive con- 
struction, the subject of a transitive verb in the construction Subject Verb can 
represent the affected argument, without additional marking. Whether or not 
the subject is affected is a function of the nature of the verb, the nature of the 
subject argument, and the context. 

The semantic role of the direct object may be that of the affected object 
or the object of perception. Semantic roles of the indirect object, as coded by 
the means described in chapter 7, include recipient, beneficiary, malefactive, 
addressee, and others. Semantic functions coded by additional means include 
source, reciprocal, and reflexive. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Tense and Aspect 


1 Introduction 


As shown in chapters 5 and 6, the coding of tense and aspect in Pévé is closely 
tied to the coding of grammatical relations using pronouns and nouns. While 
there exist markers whose function is to code tense or aspect, these markers are 
sometimes omitted. In some constructions, this leaves the order of constituents 
and/or the choice of pronouns as the only means of coding tense or aspect. 

Pévé codes only one tense, the future tense, which is marked by the pre- 
verbal marker da followed by the verb with its underlying tone. The language 
codes the following aspectual distinctions: perfective aspect, coded by high 
tone on the verb; imperfective aspect, coded by the preverbal marker wa fol- 
lowed by the verb with underlying tone; progressive aspect, coded by the pre- 
verbal marker ké followed by the verb with underlying tone; and the unmarked 
tense/aspect, coded by the unmarked verb stem alone, without any markers of 
tense or aspect. Interestingly, tense/aspect distinctions coded in complement 
clauses are limited to the perfective aspect, the unmarked aspect, and perhaps 
the future tense (see chapters 8 and 19). The fact that the distinctions coded in 
complement clauses differ from those coded in independent clauses supports 
the notion of pragmatically dependent vs. pragmatically independent clauses 
(cf. Creissels 2008, Bril 2010). 

When the tense or aspect of a clause is indicated by an independent marker, 
as is the case for the future tense, the imperfective aspect, and progressive 
aspect, the tense or aspect marker occurs after the subject noun or pronoun and 
before the main verb (S Tense/Aspect V). Ina clause in which the object or indi- 
rect object also precedes the verb (see chapter 6), the tense or aspect marker 
follows the subject and precedes the non-subject argument (S Tense/Aspect 
O/IO V). As shown below, other material may also intervene between the sub- 
ject and the tense/aspect marker and between the tense/aspect marker and the 
main verb. 

Unlike in many Chadic languages, markers of tense and aspect in Pévé may 
co-occur within the same clause (see section 2.2, below). Use of the acronym 
‘Tense/Aspect (‘T/A’) marker’ in the current work reflects the fact that tense 
and aspect markers, when they occur, precede the main verb. In rare instances 
in which a tense marker and an aspect marker co-occur in the same clause, 
the order of elements is S Aspect Tense Verb. The widely used acronym ‘TAM 
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(‘tense/aspect/mood’) marker’ is not used here, since markers of mood in Pévé 
are clause-final or clause-initial (see chapter 9). 

This chapter describes the grammatical means of coding tense and aspect 
and the interaction of those means with the coding of grammatical relations. 
The coding of mood is discussed in chapter 9. 


2 Future Tense 


21 Form of the Future Tense 

The future tense is marked by the form da, probably derived from the verb da 
‘to go, followed by the main verb. The main verb carries its underlying tone, 
ie., the tone that occurs in the citation form, in the unmarked verb form, and 
in all tenses and aspects other than the perfective (see sections 3.2, 3.3, and 3.4, 
below): 


(1) Tai ds ta limo 
T. FUT walk market 
‘Tau will walk to the market’ 


(2) ba ha dd we sakasa su 
bay ha dd we sa_ ka sa su 
CONJ 2M FUT know who ASSC who Q 
‘So how will you know who is who?’ 


Evidence that the future marker dd in such constructions is a grammatical 
marker and not the phonetically similar verb ‘to go’ is provided by the fact that 
the future construction does not necessarily involve movement (see preceding 
example). Moreover, the future marker may co-occur with the main verb da ‘to 
go, evidence that the two forms have different functions: 


(3) Tat da da limo 
T. FUT go market 
‘Tau will go to the market’ 


As shown in chapter 6, an object pronoun from the non-perfective set can inter- 
vene between the future marker and the main verb. This is evidence that the 
future marker, like other tense/aspect markers, is a constituent that is separate 
from the main verb: 
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(4) ta dd num pum-u 
3F FUT 3M.0 hit-FV 
‘she will hit him’ 


The negative marker tsti may also occur between the subject marker and the 
future tense marker: 


(5) na tst dd gitsob yandw man um ne mi 
18G NEG FUT sell cow 1SG.POSS 3M.0 ADP NEG 
‘T will not sell him my cow’ 


2.2 Function of the Future Tense 
Evidence that the future marker dd codes the future tense is that it can be used 
with an adverbial referring to a specific time in the future: 


(6) ta da gewa Garoua siw 
3M FUT return G. tomorrow 
‘she will return from Garoua tomorrow’ 


(7) dayna dukri ma tdm(pause) namba dd ke wa  Garoua 
after night REL today 1PL FUT COP PREP G. 
‘After tonight, we will be in Garoua. 


The marker dé cannot be used in a clause that refers to the past or the time of 
speech: 


(8) na “dd tsdb vi kum-t 
18G FUT buy salt yesterday-FV 
*for ‘I bought salt yesterday’ 

(9) a@ *dd ta rar/rir/ go|gwal] 
1SG FUT walk already now 
*for ‘Ican come on in now’ 


Both clauses are grammatical without the future tense marker: 


(10) na tsd6 vi kum-u 
1SG buy salt yesterday-FV 
‘T bought salt yesterday’ 
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(11) ad ta rar /ri?/ go|gwa| 
1SG walk already now 
‘I can come on in now’ 


Evidence that the future marker dé codes tense rather than aspect is that it can 
be used in reference to a future bounded event, a future ongoing event, or a 
future state, all of which are functions in the domain of aspect: 


(12) karimani kwati lar — gindo? si, namba da ti 
when food COND finish ASSERT 1PL FUT eat 
‘when/if the food is ready, we will eat’ 


(13) namba da ba(r) dukri kerker kas gi_ sin-i 
1PL_ _—‘ FUT sleep/pass night all the time ASSC do work-FV 
‘we will spend the night working’ (some Pévé dialects use bar while others 
use ba) 


(14) ta dd ke bay man-a 
3F FUT be friend 1SG.POSS-FV 
‘she will be my friend’ 


Further evidence that da is a tense marker is that it can co-occur with a marker 
of aspect, such as the imperfective marker wd. The marking of both tense and 
aspect in the same clause is unusual in Chadic languages. In the following 
examples, the imperfective marker is not required, but its use is considered 
grammatical: 


(15) ta lad?ad namba (wd) da Pala 
3F say 1PL IMPF go P. 
‘she said, “We will be going to Pala”’ 

(16) handay (wa) da _ tsob bafyek man ne 
3PL IMPF FUT buy corn 1S8G.0 ADP 
‘they will be buying corn for me’ 


3 Aspect 


The following aspectual distinctions are marked within the verb phrase: Perfec- 
tive aspect, coded by high tone on the verb; imperfective aspect, coded by the 
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preverbal marker w4; progressive aspect, coded by the copula ké followed by the 
main verb; and the unmarked aspect, coded by use of the verb with underlying 
tone and no other markers. 

An aspect marker, like the future marker, follows the subject noun or pro- 
noun and precedes the verb. As illustrated in sections 3.2 and 3.3, other material 
may intervene between the subject marker and the aspect marker or between 
the aspect marker and the verb. 


3.1 Perfective Aspect 

3.1.1 Form 

The perfective aspect is marked by relative high tone on the verb, regardless of 
the underlying (also called ‘unmarked’) tone of the verb. The tone on the per- 
fective verb is higher than the tone of the syllable that precedes the verb (for 
more detailed discussion of the nature of tone, see chapter 2): 


(17) na ti tew naw kum-u 
1SG eat meat bovine yesterday-FV 
‘T ate beef yesterday’ (unmarked form ti ‘to eat’) 


(18) mum ta lumo ka s-d 
3M go market ASSC 3F.0-FV 
‘he went to the market with her’ (unmarked form ta ‘to walk’) 


When the verb has underlying high tone, there is no formal distinction between 
the perfective aspect and the unmarked aspect: 


(19) mum stk ka mba za baka tfep-e 
3M - stay, live, sit ASSC 1PL.0 PREP day few-FV 
‘he stayed with us for a few days’ 


Cf. the unmarked aspect: 


(20) Tau suk ka su 
T. _ stay, live, sit where Q 
‘where does Tau live?’ 


If the verb is bisyllabic, only the first syllable carries high tone in the perfec- 
tive: 
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(21) mum géwa Garoua bay mum ryd_ vari Maroua (si) 
3M return G. CONJ 3M leave road M. ASSERT 
‘he returned from Garoua and he departed for Maroua’ 


If the verb is a compound verb consisting of a verb followed by a noun, the 
high tone coding the perfective is carried only by the verbal constituent of the 
compound. The nominal constituent of the compound has its underlying tone: 


(22) na indan ne nu 
1SG say (‘speak word’) ADP 2M.O 
‘I said something for you’ (unmarked forms are in ‘speak’ and dan ‘word’) 


Cf. the following, where dan functions as the verb and so carries the high tone 
that marks the perfective: 


(23) na dan ne nu 
1SG word ADP 2M.0 
‘I told you so’ (lit. ‘I gave you word’) 


In a serial verb construction of the form Verb+Verb, each verb carries high tone 
in the perfective: 


(24) karimani handay fayntd ddy Garoua 
when 3PL repeat go arrive G. 
‘When they got back to Garoua ...’ 


Evidence that relative high tone on the verb is a coding means is that a verb 
whose underlying form has low or mid tone cannot carry high tone in a clause 
involving a marker of another tense or aspect, such as the future tense marker 
da or the imperfective aspect marker wé: 


(25) mum da — gewa/*géwa Garoua siw 
3M _ «FUT return G. tomorrow 
‘he will return from Garoua tomorrow’ 


(26) mum wd — gewa/*géwa Garoua 
3M _sCIMPF return G. 
‘he is returning from Garoua’ 
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3.1.2 Function 
The perfective aspect, marked by high tone on the verb, is used to describe 
a bounded event or state. The event or state may have been completed or 
come to an end prior to the time of speech, or it may be expected to be com- 
pleted or ended after the time of speech. The evidence that high tone on the 
verb codes perfective aspect rather than the past tense is that the verb with 
high tone can be used with reference to past, present, or future time (see 
below). 

The perfective aspect may be used with reference to a single event that was 
completed before the time of speech: 


(27) namba Py ti... ka ndzikét (error) aa ndzike vat ma 
namba Pya_ ti ka ndzike ¢ aa ndzike vat ma 
1PL_ _—_— leave PROX ASSC iron (error) uh iron five REL 
riya 
riya 
evening 


‘We left here at five o'clock in the evening. 


(28) mum(l)ara e€ sumafin du ri daw téa_ bal 
mum la?a e& swa masin du ri daw té bal 
3M say eh man other within 2PL.POSS one take credit 
daba? man wayza? — ktim-it 
daba? =man way zar = kum-t 


tobacco 18G.POSS day before yesterday-FV 
‘He said, “One of you took my tobacco on credit (lit. ‘my tobacco’s credit’) 


my 


the day before yesterday. 


The evidence that high tone on the verb marks the perfective aspect rather than 
the past tense is that a verb marked for perfective aspect may refer to a bounded 
event that will occur in the future. In this case, the verb is preceded by the con- 
ditional marker /a? (see chapter 18) and followed by si, the marker of assertive 
modality (see chapter 9): 


(29) Awati la? gi ndo? si namba da ti 
food COND do finish ASSERT 1PL ‘FUT eat 
‘when/if the food is finished (i.e., ready), we will eat’ (gi ‘do’: citation/un- 
marked form) 
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(30) ter la? dam zu si namba da ten sin-i 
moon COND climb rise ASSERT i1PL FUT start work-FV 
‘after the moon rises, we will go to work’ 


(31) handay la? ts6b so si handay da ta rakway-a 
3PL COND buy house ASSERT 3PL FUT go stranger-FV 
‘after we buy a house we will travel’ 


The perfective clause can refer to a non-singulative event or state, provided the 
event or the state is bounded: 


(32) na td Mora syem raw si 
18G go M. _ time (‘foot’) many ASSERT 
‘T have been to Mora many times’ 


(33) namba day? namba tfik bdayrum 
1PL_~=s all_—«s 1PL _ttire.V much 
‘All of us were very tired. 


(34) baybwoé syé  bayrim 
bay bio syé bdyrum 
CONJ rain fall much 
‘And it rained a lot. 


When the end of the event is the time of speech, the perfective can be used 
with an adverbial referring to the time of speech: 


(35) ta dayri mgban ni na 
3F arrive just now now I.PRO 
‘she arrived just now’ 


The perfective aspect may be used with an adverbial coding the duration of the 
event: 


(36) mum ndé fyen daka ndzike tsého? had day ndgike kénki ma 
3M fall sleep since iron’ eight until arrive iron six REL 
vun baka 
mouth moming 
‘he slept from eight p.m. until six a.m. 
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3.2 Imperfective Aspect 

3.2.1 Form 

The imperfective aspect is marked by the aspectual marker wé in the position 
after the subject and before the verb. The verb carries its underlying tone: 


(37) na wd dzi (wa) Gwa 
1SG IMPF wait PREP G. 
‘Tm waiting for Gwa’ 


(38) mum wd  tsob yanadw dadw-a 
3M _ IMPF buy cow | one-FV 
‘he is buying a cow/one cow’ 


(39) namba wa gi ba 
iPL IMPF do reunion 
‘we are doing a reunion’ 


Compare the perfective form, without wa: 


(40) namba bawa si 
1PL reunite ASSERT 
‘we reunited’ 


Other material, such as the negative marker tsi, may intervene between the 
subject and the imperfective aspect marker: 


(41) Sdrdy tsi wd gi sin bay day Tdo mi 
S. NEG IMPF make work good arrive T NEG 
‘Sdray works less hard than Tau’ 


The indirect object pronoun may intervene between the imperfective aspect 
marker and the verb: 


(42) mum wd mba ne hu 
3M_sCIMPF 1PL.O give goat 
‘he is giving us a goat’ 
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3.2.2 Function 
The imperfective aspect is used to describe an event that is ongoing at the time 
of speech: 


(43) ya vay wd ne _ kwati ka vay 
mother child IMPF give food ASSC child 
‘the mother is feeding her child’ 


(44) sambed wa _ sasar-a 
wind IMPF blow-FV 
‘the wind is blowing’ 


The imperfective aspect is also used to describe a current state: 


(45) vay wd tuk kadam-a 
child IMPF feel good-FV 
‘the child is satisfied’ (lit. ‘the child feels good’) 


Evidence for the function of the imperfective marker is that it can co-occur 
with an adverbial corresponding to ‘(right) now’: 


(46) na wd tar kwa sd ne go/gwa 
1SG IMPF show thing 3F.0 ADP now 
‘Tam teaching her now’ 


The evidence that wd codes the imperfective aspect rather than the present 
tense is that the imperfective aspect can be used to describe an event that was 
ongoing at a time prior to the time of speech. Note the contrast between the 
perfective aspect, used to describe the completed event of the first clause, and 
the imperfective, used to describe the ongoing event of the second clause: 


(47) mum mbs za? mba ka nambawéd gi fin-i 
3M_—_s came find 1PL.O while 1PL IMPF do work-FV 
‘he found us while we were working’ 


Further evidence that wd does not code present tense is that it can be used with 
an adverbial connoting a habitual event that may or may not be happening at 
the time of speech: 
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(48) mum wd sds tsob man ne tfé?tfé?-é 
3M_ IMPF 3F.0 buy 18G.0 ADP always-FV 
‘he always buys it for me’ 


(49) fata limo tad wd — gitsob sum-u 
day market 3F IMPF sell _ beer-FV 
‘on market day, she sells beer’ 


3.3 Progressive Aspect 

The progressive aspect refers to an event or state that was ongoing before the 
time of speech (cf. Payne 1997, Comrie 1976 and other sources) or an event or 
state that is expected to occur after the time of speech. The forms and functions 
of the progressive aspect are described below. 


3.3.1 Form 

The progressive aspect is marked by the perfective form of the copula ké (some- 
times with the surface form kd) followed by the main verb (cf. chapter 1 for use 
of ké as the copular main verb). The verb following ké is unmarked and carries 
its underlying tone: 


(50) ta ké gitsob mbir ka _ fata 
3F PROG sell =milk ASSC dry season 
‘she used to sell milk during the dry season’ 


(51) Gwa ké suk wa Mayo-Lope si 
G. PROG stay, live PREP M.-L. ASSERT 
‘Gwa used to live in Mayo-Lope (lit. ‘river-mud’ (Ful.); a village where Pévé 
is spoken)’ 


Reference to an ongoing event that may occur after the time of speech is indi- 
cated by the imperfective marker wd before the future tense construction da + 
Verb (see chapter 11): 


(52) ndmba wé = da___ suk fata tam ka bari mba 
1iPL  IMPF FUT stay day today ASSC Bar today 
‘We will be spending the day today with Bar’ 


3.3.2 Function 
Evidence that the marker ké does not mark the past tense is that ké can be used 
in a clause with an adverbial referring to the time of speech. The function of 
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such a clause is to indicate that an ongoing state or event ended precisely at 
the time of speech: 


(53) ta ni ké gendo? sin sa na 
3F now PROG finish work 3F.POSS I.LPRO 
‘she is just now finishing her work’ (in answer to ‘what is she doing?’) 


(54) ta ké dayri mgban ni na 
3F PROG arrive just now now I.PRO 
‘she is just now arriving’ (in answer to ‘where is she right now?’) 


The progressive aspect differs from the perfective aspect in that a clause mark- 
ed for progressive aspect may refer to an uncompleted or ongoing event prior 
to the time of speech: 


(55) ta ké dis fin bay ta ké gitsob rum lumo 
3F PROG make food CONJ 3F PROG sell §3M.POSS market 
‘she was making food and she was selling it at the market’ 


Cf. the perfective aspect, which codes completion of the event before the time 
of speech: 


(56) ta dt fin bay ta gitsob rum limo 
3F make food CONJ 3F sell 3M.O market 
‘she made food and sold it at the market’ 


The progressive aspect differs from the imperfective aspect in that the latter 
describes an event that is ongoing at the time of speech: 


(57) ta wd di fin bay ta wd da gitsob rum lumo 
3F IMPF make food CONJ 3F IMPF go sell = 3M.POSS market 
‘she is making food (right now) and selling it at the market’ 


In some cases the same event can be described using either the perfective 
aspect or the progressive aspect, with a slight difference in meaning. In the 
following examples, use of the perfective aspect indicates that the event, what- 
ever its duration, is completed, while use of the progressive focuses on the 
duration of the past event. This distinction is expressed in the English trans- 
lations: 
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(58) vay ba(r) = dukri kerker ka tfir-i 
baby lie down night all the time ASSC cry-FV 
‘the baby cried all night’ 


Progressive: 


(59) vay ké ba(r) — dukri kerker ka Ufir-i 
baby PROG lie down night all the time ASSC cry-FV 
‘the baby was crying all night long’ 


Perfective: 


(60) na ti kum-u 
1SG go day before yesterday 
‘I went the day before yesterday’ 


Progressive: 


(61) na ké ti kum-u 
1SG PROG go day before yesterday 
‘I was going the day before yesterday’ 


As is often the case with markers of aspect, the specific aspectual or temporal 
function of ké may depend on surrounding discourse and/or knowledge shared 
by the speaker and hearer. The following example may thus have several inter- 
pretations: 


(62) Gwa ké suk wa Mayo-Lope 
G. PROG stay, live PREP M.-L. 
‘Gwa lived/was living/used to live in Mayo-Lope’ (in answer to a question 
or as a preface to a sequential clause) 


Use of additional markers outside of the domains of tense and aspect may be 
used to narrow the meaning of the clause (English translations are approxi- 
mate): 


(63) Gwa ké suk wa Mayo-Lope si 
G. PROG stay, live PREP M.-L. ASSERT 
‘Gwa lived/was living in Mayo-Lope’ 
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or 


(64) Gwa ké suk wa Mayo-Lope rir-i 
G. PROG live, stay PREP M.-L. already-FV 
‘Gwa used to live in Mayo-Lope’ 


In many cases the clause marked for progressive aspect provides information 
necessary for the proper understanding of the clause that follows, as in the next 
example: 


(65) ta ké bay kum amd tam ta tsi bday za? mi 
3F PROG pretty yesterday but today 3F NEG pretty still NEG 
‘she used to be pretty, but she isn’t pretty anymore’ (note the use of kum 
‘yesterday’ in broad reference to the past) 


The progressive aspect in Pévé can be used in an independent clause whose 
proper interpretation depends on the clause that preceded it in conversation. 
For example, the progressive may be used in a response to a content question, 
whose inherent function is to seek more information about a given situation. 
The clause marked for progressive aspect provides that information: 


(66) na ké in dan ka ru 
1SG PROG speak word ASSC 2M.POSS 
‘I was talking to you’ (in answer to ‘what were you doing?’) 


3.4 Unmarked Aspect 

3.4.1 Form 

The unmarked aspect is characterized by underlying tone on the verb and the 
absence of a non-verbal tense or aspect marker. The unmarked aspect is found 
in both independent clauses and dependent clauses: 


(67) na war Pyd (ye) 
1SG want leave PERM 
‘I want to leave’ 


(68) na tsi ba tew dd mi 
1SG NEG like meat dog NEG 
‘T don't like dog meat’ 
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(69) mum tfivun rum-u syemde um de ma su 
3M ask 3M.POSS-FV name 3M.POSS call how Q 
‘He asked him, “What do they call him?”’ 


The unmarked aspect is the form used in subjunctive clauses, as marked by a 
subject pronoun from the subjunctive set (see chapter 6): 


(70) a lara famba tam-a 
ha ld? a fan mba tam-a 
2M say 1SG.SBJV repeat come today-FV 
‘you said I should come here again today’ 


(71) a pum num ye 
2M.SBJV hit 3M.0 PERM 
‘hit him!’ or ‘you can hit him!’ (‘can’ is used here in the permissive sense) 


The imperfective aspect marker wé can be optional in a clause referring to an 
unbounded event. Since the verb following the imperfective marker has its 
underlying tone, deleting wé results in a clause in the unmarked tense/aspect, 
raising the question of whether there really is an unmarked tense/aspect: 


(72) May (wd) di fin bay Gwa (wa) gitsob rum lumo 
M. IMPF cook food CON] G. IMPF sell 3M.POSS market 
‘May cooks food and Gwa sells it at the market’ 


The evidence that there is an unmarked aspectual form that is distinct from the 
imperfective or any other aspect is provided by the fact that there are indica- 
tive clauses in which neither the perfective high tone nor an overt tense/aspect 
marker, including wa, can be used. This is true of the subjunctive clause below: 


(73) mum *wd/*dd  gewa mba saday? day? 
3M _ IMPF/FUT return come day after tomorrow day after 
for ‘he should come back in three days’ 


In the following example, the verb da is not marked for tense or aspect and can 
occur only in its underlying form. Reference to the future is provided solely by 
the temporal adverbial siw: 


(74) a da/*d3 nan — stw-i 
2M.SBJV call 1SG.O0 tomorrow-FV 
‘call me tomorrow’ 
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Similarly with the verb mba ‘come’, which retains its underlying low tone 
even in reference to the future: 


(75) Tau la? mum mba siw-i 
T. say 3M come tomorrow-FV 
‘Tau said he will come tomorrow’ 


In the main clause of the following example neither wd (IMPF) or da (FUT) 
can be used before the verb ‘to say’. The use of the non-perfective pronoun wm 
to indicate the addressee rules out the perfective interpretation, leaving the 
unmarked aspect as the only possible meaning: 


(76) lum gwar *ws/*dd um in ne na a kar ri? 
lion then IMPF/FUT 3M.0 say ADP I.PRO 2M.SBJV look already 
mba ti riri 


come PROX-F already 
for ‘Lion then says to him, “Look here!”’ 


Compare with the perfective form, where the addressee is marked by num, not 
um, and the adposition ne precedes the addressee. The future marker is omit- 
ted in the complement clause, leaving only the choice of pronoun (man, the 
non-perfective 1G object) and the constituent order SOV as markers of the 
non-perfective aspect: 


(77) mum lé? né nam ha lamba si ha man ye 
mum lad? ne num ha lar mba si ha man ye 
3M _ say ADP 3M.0 2M COND come ASSERT 2M 1SG.0 know 
st 
st 
ASSERT 


‘He told him, “If you come here, you will know me.”’ 


3.4.2 Function 

The interpretation of the unmarked aspect depends on context. When there 
is no adverbial or other marker indicating the temporal structure of the event, 
the unmarked aspect may be interpreted as pertaining to the time of speech, 
as is the case with the form wa? ‘want’ in the following: 
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(78) na wada ?indan wadan varirakway mana na 

na wae dan  indan wddan vari rakway mani na 

iSG want PURP tell about trip (‘road stranger’) when 1SG 

gi sway mbs Marou_ ka Garoua fata vendredii 

gi sway mbok — Maroua ka Garoua féta Friday 

make last time between M. ASSC G. day Friday 

moy Bena 

ma(nasal) way bé na 

REL last time pass I.PRO 


‘I want to tell the story about my most recent trip from Maroua to Garoua 
last Friday’ 


The unmarked aspect may also indicate a habitual or unbounded event. Use of 


a temporal adverbial may narrow the scope of the unmarked aspect: 


(79) ta gitsob sum (fata limo) 


3F sell beer day market 
‘she sells beer (on the day of the market)’ 


The unmarked aspect may describe an unbounded state that obtains at the 


time of speech: 


(80) Gwa ton pa May si 


G. large exceed M. ASSERT 
‘Gwa is bigger than May’ 


The unmarked aspect may also describe an unbounded state that obtained 


prior to the time of speech: 


(81) mota? daw tsugak tsuwal mi 


mota? (borr.) daw tsi — gak tsuwal mi 
car (Ful.) one NEG can cross NEG 
‘Not one car could cross it. (before the time of speech) 


The constituent order in the unmarked tense/aspect is the same as that of a 


clause in any other non-perfective aspect (see chapter 6). In the next example, 


the order S VO IO ne, along with the choice of pronoun from the non-perfective 


set, makes it clear that the clause is non-perfective, even though there is no 


overt tense/aspect marker: 
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(82) mum tar kwad man ne gwa 
3M teach thing 18G.0 ADP now 
‘he is teaching me right now’ 


Cf. the perfective form, with high tone on the verb: 


(83) mum ta? kwad ne nan 
3M __ show thing ADP 18G.0 
‘he taught/showed me something’ 


The unmarked tense/aspect can refer to a habitual action that did take place 
or did not take place: 


(84) handay dam s6 bdy-a 
3PL __ build house good-FV 
‘they build houses well’ (‘their house-building is good’) 


(85) mum tsi sd  tsobh man ne kpe_ mi 
3M _ NEG 3F0 buy 18G.0 ADP never NEG 
‘he never buys mine (‘what is mine’)’ 


The imperfective form cannot be used to describe an irrealis event: 


(86) mum *wd tst sd tsob man ne kpe_ mi 
3M _ IMPF NEG 3F0 buy 18G.0 ADP never NEG 
for ‘he never buys mine’ 


In the subjunctive clause the unmarked aspect may refer to a bounded event 
(recall that the form of the subject pronoun is often the sole means of marking 
the clause as subjunctive): 


(87) é mba ni rir-i 
2M.SBJV come PROX already-FV 
‘come here!’ (i: formal 2M.SBJV) 


(88) a tsob mbraw ne nan daw mi 
2M.SBJV buy clothing ADP 1SG.0 one NEG 
‘do not buy me any clothing’ (a: informal 2M.SBJV) 
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4 Conclusion 


The indicative clause distinguishes the future tense, marked by the preverbal 
marker da; the perfective aspect, marked by relative high tone on the verb; 
the imperfective aspect, marked by the preverbal marker w4; the progressive 
aspect, marked by the preverbal marker Aé; and the unmarked aspect, charac- 
terized by underlying tone on the verb and the absence of any other external 
markers. Only the unmarked aspect is attested in the subjunctive clause. 

The perfective aspect describes a singulative event that was or will be com- 
pleted, while the imperfective describes a state or event ongoing at the time of 
speech or some other specified time. The progressive aspect marks a clause as 
essential to understanding the material that follows the marked clause or as a 
response to a preceding question. The interpretation of the unmarked aspect 
depends on context and the nature of the event. In the indicative clause, the 
unmarked aspect may refer to ongoing, repeated, habitual or unbounded event; 
in the subjunctive clause, the unmarked aspect may also refer to a bounded or 
singulative event. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Mood and Modality 


1 Introduction 


This chapter describes forms and functions in the domains of deontic and epis- 
temic modality in Pévé. In most grammatical descriptions, deontic modality is 
taken to include the imperative mood, typically described as commands to the 
second person, and the subjunctive mood, typically described as expressing 
desire, possibility, obligation, and other irrealis propositions. Unlike many lan- 
guages, Pévé does not make a formal distinction between the imperative mood 
and the subjunctive mood. Coding means such as the presence or absence of 
an overt subject marker and the use of a dedicated set of subject pronouns 
differentiate subjunctive clauses from indicative clauses in Pévé but do not dif- 
ferentiate commands from other functions in the deontic mood. For simplicity, 
the term ‘subjunctive (mood)’ is used to refer to commands to the second per- 
son as well as clauses expressing permission, obligation, expectation, etc. with 
respect to any person, from the speaker’s perspective. 

Means of coding the subjunctive mood include the choice of subject pro- 
noun, the absence of an overt subject, and the use of object pronouns from 
the perfective/subjunctive set. Subcategories within the subjunctive, such as 
permission, obligation, and others, are marked by clause-final or clause-initial 
particles (see below). The verb in the subjunctive mood is unmarked in that it 
carries its underlying tone and is not preceded by a tense or aspect marker. 

The primary difference between epistemic modality and the subjunctive 
mood, as described in this chapter, is that pronouns used in the epistemic 
modality are from the indicative set, not the subjunctive set, and that markers 
of epistemic modality may co-occur with various markers of tense or aspect. 
The subjunctive mood, in contrast, uses only pronouns from the subjunctive 
set (chapter 6) and can co-occur only with the unmarked tense/aspect. The 
present chapter begins with a description of the subjunctive mood and a num- 
ber of subdomains within the subjunctive mood, functions of which include 
the speaker’s prohibition of an event, the speaker’s statement of obligation 
concerning an event, and the speaker’s statement of permission concerning an 
event. The latter part of the chapter describes two subdomains within the epis- 
temic mood, referred to tentatively as ‘promise mood’ and ‘assertive mood’. The 
promise mood, as used in the present work, conveys the speaker’s certainty that 
a future event will take place. The assertive mood, as used in this work, conveys 
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the speaker's desire that the hearer believe that a given event or state did occur, 
is occurring or will occur (see Palmer 2001 for discussion of the assertive func- 
tion). The function of the assertive marker in Pévé, marked by the clause-final 
morpheme si (glossed ‘ASSERT’), resembles the function of certain markers in 
other languages, such as /é in Giziga (Shay 2012, ms.), za in Mina (Frajzyngier 
and Johnston with Edwards 2005), and ndx in Kapsiki (Smith 1969). Whether 
the function of si in Pévé directly corresponds with the functions of markers 
in other languages remains an open question. Other subdomains within the 
domain of epistemic modality are described separately in chapter 18 (condi- 
tional and temporal constructions) and chapter 19 (complementation). 


2 Subjunctive Mood 


In nearly all elicited and natural discourse examples in Pévé, a clause in the sub- 
junctive mood has a clause-initial or clause-final particle that conveys some 
degree of urgency, obligation, or politeness from the speaker’s perspective. 
The attested particles are ri?, ye, gwa, and say, whose forms and functions are 
described in sections below. 

Unlike in some languages, the presence or absence of an overt subject 
marker is not tied to any particular subdomain within the deontic mood. 
Clauses with and without an overt subject are attested with all of the parti- 
cles coding various degrees of obligation or permission, as described in later 
sections. 


2.1 Argument Coding in the Subjunctive 

It is shown in chapter 6 that subject pronouns used in the subjunctive mood 
form a set distinct from those used in the indicative mood. It is also shown 
that direct and indirect object pronouns used in the perfective aspect or the 
subjunctive mood form a set distinct from object pronouns used in all other 
aspects, tenses, and moods. A chart of the various pronoun sets is repeated 
below for convenience (Table 12). 


2.11 Subject 

In a clause with an overt subject pronoun, the form of the pronoun marks the 
distinction between the subjunctive mood and the indicative (also called non- 
subjunctive) mood (see chapter 6): 


(1) na mba ye 
3M.SBJV return G. 
‘he should return’ 
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TABLE 12 _ Pronouns used in subjunctive clauses vs. indicative clauses 





Subject pronouns Object/indirect object pronouns 
Indicative Subjunctive Perfective/subjunctive Non-perfective 


Informal Formal 





1SG na ad nan man 
2M ha a i nu wit 
2F — hy, han , aN i nan man 
3M mum na num um 
3F ta ta sa sa 
1PL namba més mba mba 
2PL hi i... (ni) i ni mi 
3PL handay ma nday nday 





Cf. use of the indicative subject pronoun with the same verb: 


(2) a. mum mba Garoua 
3M _sreturn G. 
‘he returns from Garoua’ (unmarked aspect) 


b. mum mbs_ Garoua 
3M _sreturm G. 
‘he returned from Garoua’ (perfective aspect) 


c. mum da mbs  Garoua 
3M _—sCFUT return G. 
‘he will return from Garoua’ (future tense) 


Another example of the informal subjunctive subject pronoun: 


(3) a kar sow&d ma nay? — kun-a 
2M.SBJV look people REL DIST.M DED.PL-FV 
‘look at those people over there!’ 
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Cf. the indicative subject: 


(4) ha wé kwa ti katar-a 
2M see thing PROX.F now-FV 
‘you saw something that is here’ 


As shown in chapter 6, the addressee in a formal or polite command is marked 
by the subject pronoun /. There is no distinction among masculine, feminine 
or plural addressees: 


(5) i mba rir-i 
2nd.PERS come already-FV 
‘come here!’ (masculine, feminine or plural addressee) 


Cf. the informal command: 


(6) a/anft... (ni) mba rir-i 
2M/2F/2PL come already-FV 
‘come here!’ 


In consecutive commands with the same addressee, one clause may have an 
overt subject and the other may not. This provides further evidence that the 
presence or absence of the subject is not the means of coding the impera- 
tive: 


(7) kar rir a tsar fray rir-i 
look already 2M.SBJV getup already-FV 
‘look, you'd better get up!’ 


In a simple clause with a second-person singular or plural addressee, the sub- 
ject of the subjunctive clause may or may not be overtly marked. Clauses 
with or without the second-person pronoun appear to have the same func- 
tion and do not distinguish between the formal command and the informal 
command (the function of the final particle ri? is discussed in section 2.2 
below): 


(8) kar ni rir-i 
look SBJV.PL already 
‘look at this!’ 
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or 


(9) £ kar ni rir-i 
2PL.SBJV look 2PL.O already 
‘look at this! (formal command) 


(10) zye mba ye 
enter come PERM 
‘come on in!’ (zye mba is a serial verb construction; see chapter 10) 


or 


(11) a zye mba ye 
2M.SBJV enter come PERM 
‘come on in!’ (informal command) 


The subjunctive subject pronoun can be used even if the addressee is also rep- 
resented by a noun or noun phrase: 


(12) daw kuni i mba yé 
child PL 2PL.SBJV come PERM 
‘you kids, you come over here!’ 


The addressee can also be represented by an indicative subject pronoun pre- 
ceding the subjunctive subject pronoun (note also the use of the coreferential 
object pronoun referring to the addressee): 


(13) hé i mba ni ti rir-i 
2PL 2PL.SBJV come 2PL.0 PROX already-FV 
‘you! you come here!’ (cf. ‘(you) get yourself over here’ in English) 


The lack or presence of an overtly marked addressee thus does not distin- 
guish between a command (typically ascribed to the imperative mood) and a 
wish, suggestion, possibility, etc. (typically ascribed to the subjunctive mood). 
Although some clause-final particles imply obligation or urgency (see section 
2), there is no dedicated particle that codes the imperative mood. The evidence 
for this is that all of the particles that occur in commands addressed to the sec- 
ond person also occur with subjects other than the second person, which are 
by definition non-imperative. 
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2.1.2 Direct and Indirect Object 
Direct and indirect object pronouns used in a subjunctive clause are from the 
perfective object pronoun set (see section 1, above, and also chapter 6): 


(14) a pum num ye 
2M.SBJV hit 3M.0 PERM 
‘hit him!’ 

(15) a ne nan rir-i 


2M.SBJV give 18G.O already-FV 
‘you should/may give it to me’ (request, permission) 


Cf. the same pronouns in the indicative perfective clause: 


(16) swa pum num-u 
man/person hit 3M.O-FV 
‘someone hit him’ 


(17) mum ne num ne nan-a 
3M _— give 3M.0 ADP 18G.0-FV 
‘he gave it to me’ 


The verb of the subjunctive clause may be followed by an object pronoun from 
the perfective-subjunctive object set that reflects the person and number of 
the addressee, resulting in dual reference to the subject. Use of a coreferen- 
tial object pronoun in a subjunctive construction involving only one entity, 
the addressee, conveys the speaker’s belief that the addressee will be indirectly 
affected by the command or wish expressed by the speaker. This function is 
similar to that of ‘self’ in English constructions such as ‘get yourself over here!’ 
or ‘have yourself a sandwich)’: 


(18) é mba ni ti rir-i 
2PL.SBJV come 2PL PROX already-FV 
‘come here!’ 

(19) a ta nu ye 
2M.SBJV go 2M.0 PERM 
‘go! 
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In some instances the object pronoun from the perfective-subjunctive ob- 
ject set is the only means of indicating the person and number of the referent: 


(20) mba ni rir-i 
come 2PL already-FV 
‘come (PL)! 


(21) ta nu ye 
go 2M.SBJV PERM 
‘go! (PERM: permission) 


(22) ti an ri?-i 
eat 2F already-FV 
‘eat!’ 


2.2 Clause-Final Particles in the Subjunctive Mood 

In nearly all elicited and natural discourse examples, a clause in the subjunctive 
mood has a clause-initial or clause-final particle that conveys urgency, obli- 
gation, permission, or politeness from the speaker's perspective. The attested 
particles include ri?, ye, say, and mi, whose forms and functions are described 
in the following sections. English translations are not word for word but are 
intended to capture the different functions of the particles. 


2.241 Addressee’s Obligation: ri? 

The clause-final particle ri?, when used in the subjunctive mood, conveys obli- 
gation or urgency on the part of the addressee. For reasons discussed below, 
the particle is glossed as ‘already’: 


(23) 2 mba riP-i 
2PL come already-FV 
‘come here!’ (used in an emergency, when the speaker needs help) 


(24) a ne nan ri?-i 

2M.SBJV give 18G.O already-FV 

‘give [it] to me’/‘you must give [it] to me!’ 
(25) a kar ri? bay 

2M.SBJV look already friend 

‘“Look, friend!” (‘you must look’) 
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Compare a clause with the particle ye, glossed ‘PERM’ for ‘permission’, which 
conveys a suggestion ora granting of permission (recall that /is the more formal 
version of the 2M subjunctive pronoun): 


(26) i mba ye 
2M.SBJV come PERM 
‘come on over!’ or ‘you may come over’ 


Use of the particle ri? is not limited to the subjunctive mood. When used in 
the indicative mood, the particle ri? marks an event as having been completed 
in the unspecified past. The evidence that ri? is not an aspectual marker is 
that it can be used with other markers of aspect. In the next example, where 
high tone on the verb marks the perfective aspect, the particle ri? is neces- 
sary to show that the event of the first clause was completed prior to the 
event of the second clause. The assertive marker si (see section 3.2, below) is 
optional: 


(27) mum ndé fyén (si) ri? bay mum ti kwa bo 
3M fall sleep ASSERT already CONJ 3M_ eat thing PROM 
‘he slept first (‘already’), and then he ate’ 


In the next example, which is marked for progressive aspect, ri? indicates that 
the event was completed at some point in the past: 


(28) Gwa ké suk wa Mayo-Lope ri?-i 
G. PROG stay PREP M.-L. already-FV 
‘Gwa used to live in Mayo-Lope’ 


The use of the particle ri? in both indicative clauses and commands addressed 
to the second person resembles functions of the adverb ‘already’ in English, 
as in the indicative ‘he left already’ and the imperative ‘leave already!’ Similar 
functions are posited for French déja and Italian gia in Hansen and Strudsholm 
2008. 


2.2.2 Speaker's Obligation: say? 

The clause-initial particle say? codes the speaker’s sense of his or her own 
obligation. The first-person subject can be represented by a pronoun from the 
indicative or the subjunctive set: 
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(29) say? a ta 
OBLIG 1SG.SBJV walk 
‘T should walk’ 


(30) mum la? da mba kata? si sdy? na gilda? tu 
3M COND FUT come now REL OBLIG 18G ready body 
rin-i 
1SG.POSS-FV 
‘if he comes, I must be ready’ 


A second-person command with a negative consequence for the hearer may be 
followed by the clause-final particle ri?: 
(31) a mba rir-i 

2M.SBJV come already-FV 

‘come here (so I can punish you)!’ (cf. ‘get over here already!’ in English) 


2.2.3 Permission: ye 

The particle ye, like the particle ri?, occurs only in phrase-final position. The 
two particles cannot co-occur in the same clause. The particle ye is glossed 
‘PERM’ for ‘permission’. With a second-person subject, ye conveys the speaker's 
permission to perform an act and can also be interpreted as a polite or formal 
command: 


32) a zye ye 

(32) 4 yey 
2M.SBJV enter PERM 
‘go on in/it’s okay to go in!’ 


(33) @ pum num ye 
2M.SBJV hit 3M.0 PERM 
‘hit him!’ or ‘you may hit him’ 


(34) a ve ye 
2M.SBJV take PERM 
‘take [it]/go ahead and take [it]!’ 


(35) pum ye 
hit PERM 
‘(you) could hit him’ 
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Compare with the marker ri?, which conveys obligation but not permission: 


(36) pum rir-i 
hit already-FV 
‘hit him first! 


(37) pum nim rir-i bay kaw num bo 
hit 3M.O already-FV CONJ catch 3M.0 PROM 
‘hit him and then catch him!’ 


Clauses ending in ye are not limited to the second-person addressee. Use of 
ye with a first-person plural subject indicates the speaker’s suggestion or the 
speaker's desire, both of which imply the speaker’s sense of permission: 


(38) md ta ye 
PL go PERM 
‘let’s walk’ 


In a clause with a third-person subject, the marker yé conveys the speaker’s 
permission, wishes or suggestions with respect to the subject: 


(39) nd mba yé 
3M come PERM 
‘may he come/let him come’ 


(40) na/td Pyd yé 
3M/3F leave PERM 
‘he/she should leave’ 


The marker ye can occur in an interrogative clause, where it marks a request 
for permission or a question about obligation. Note the use of the subjunctive 
subject pronoun as well: 


(41) a te  dérwa ye su 
1SG.SBJV take book PERM Q 
‘may I borrow this (book)?’ 

(42) a ta ye su 
1SG.SBJV walk PERM Q 
‘may I walk?’ or ‘should I walk?’ 
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The marker ye is also attested in the non-subjunctive complement of the 
verb wa? ‘to want’ (see chapter 19 for complements of volitional verbs): 


(43) na war ryd ye 
1SG want leave PERM 
‘I would like to leave’ 


2.2.4 Prohibitive: mi 

A prohibitive clause, the negative counterpart of the imperative or subjunctive 
clause, is marked by the clause-final negative marker mi. While most indica- 
tive negative clauses involve two negative markers, the clause-final mi and the 
clause-internal negative tsi (see chapter 14), the prohibitive clause does not 
involve the clause-internal marker tsv. Pronouns used in the prohibitive clause 
are from the same set as those used in the subjunctive or imperative clause (see 
Table 12, above): 


(44) a da han mi 
2M.SBJV go there NEG 
‘don’t go there!’ 

(45) a tsob mbraw ne nan daw mi 
2M.SBJV buy clothing give 18G.0 one NEG 
‘don’t buy me any clothing’ 


(46) na Pyd mi 
3M leave NEG 
‘may he not leave/don't let him leave’ 


The markers ye (permission), ri? (obligation) or say? (speaker’s obligation) can- 
not be used in the prohibitive clause. This provides evidence that permission, 
obligation, and prohibition are all subdomains within the domain of the sub- 
junctive mood: 


(47) a tsob mbraw ne nan daw mi = “*ye/*ri?/*sdy? 
2M.SBJV buy clothing give 18G.0 one NEG PERM/OBLIG 
for ‘don’t buy me any clothing’ 
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3 Epistemic Mood 


Markers of the subjunctive mood and its subdomains contrast with markers 
of the epistemic mood, which pertain to the speaker’s degree of belief in the 
truth or likelihood of an event. The speaker's attitude toward the truth of a 
statement or the likelihood of a state or event can be expressed by a num- 
ber of means, including verbs of saying, verbs of volition, verbs of cognition, 
and conditional constructions, all of which are discussed in other chapters. 
The discussion here is limited to the clause-final particle 60, which codes the 
speaker’s reassurance or promise that an event will occur (promise mood), and 
the clause-final particle si, which advises the hearer to believe in the occur- 
rence of a past, current or future event or state (assertive mood). The evidence 
that 60 and si are both markers of mood is that they cannot co-occur with each 
other or with any other markers of mood. The evidence that 60 and si belong to 
a modal domain distinct from that of the subjunctive mood is that all attested 
clauses with 60 or si involve subjects from the indicative set, not the subjunc- 
tive set. 


3.1 Speaker’s Promise: bo 
The particle 6o, glossed ‘PROM’ for ‘promise’, has the same distribution as the 
particles ye and ri?, discussed above: It occurs in clause-final position and can- 
not occur in the same clause with another marker of mood. 

The marker 60 in a clause marked for the future tense codes the speaker's 
promise that the event will occur. With a first-person subject, the marker bo 
indicates a promise on the part of the speaker: 


(48) na da tsob zyé wi ne bo 
18SG FUT buy peanuts 2M.0 ADP PROM 
‘T will certainly buy you some peanuts. 


The sentence is complete without 6o but does not convey the same degree of 
certainty: 


(49) na da_ tsob zyé wi ne 
iSG FUT buy peanuts 2M.0 ADP 
‘T will buy you some peanuts’ 


The fact that the particle 60 can be used in conjunction with the future tense 
to code the speaker’s hope or promise with respect to a future event suggests 
that the future tense form alone does not convey the speaker’s belief that the 
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event will take place. Evidence that 6o codes certainty regarding a future event 
is that the future tense marker dé can be omitted if 60 is present: 


(50) na_ tsob zye wi ne bo 
1SG buy peanuts 2M.0 ADP PROM 
‘I (will) definitely buy you some peanuts’ 


Inasimple clause with a non-first person subject, 60 conveys the speaker’s hope 
or belief that the event will occur: 


(51) mum (dd) man ne sadlay bo 
3M _ FUT 18G.0 ADP money PROM 
‘T hope/believe he (will) give me the money’ 


Use of the particle 60 in a negative clause indicates that the event has not yet 
occurred, though the speaker believes that it will occur: 


(52) mum tsu man ne_ salay bo 
3M NEG 18G.0 ADP money PROM 
‘he has not yet given me the money (but he will)’ 


The particle 60 occurs in the proper name koi suk bo ‘Koi will survive’ (‘Koi live 
PROM’) and in the following exchange of salutations: 


Greeting: 
(53) heb su 
peace Q 


‘hello’ (‘at peace’) 


Response: 
(54) heb bo 
peace PROM 


‘hello’ (‘peace is promised’) 


3.2 Assertive Marker si 
The assertive marker si occurs very frequently in natural discourse, folktales, 
and elicited examples. The following sections describe the form, distribution, 
and function of the marker. 
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3.2.1 Distribution of the Marker si 

The marker si, analyzed here as the marker of assertive mood, can occur in 
several positions: clause- or sentence-final position; the position immediately 
before the clause-final interrogative marker su; or the position immediately 
before a sentence-final adjunct. The implications of these possibilities are 
described later in the chapter. Here are examples involving the marker si: 


Clause-final: 


(55) ndz3m man bé si 
ndzin man bé si 
story 1SG.POSS start ASSERT 
‘My story starts right now: 


Before the interrogative marker: 


(56) ha wé si su 
2M know ASSERT Q 
‘did you know (that)?’/‘did you see (that)? 


The assertive marker can also be used in a question that is marked for future 
tense. This provides evidence that the assertive marker does not code a func- 
tion in the domain of tense (see chapter 8): 


(57) namba da ndewa Jw si su 
1PL = FUT meet (lit. ‘fall head’) tomorrow ASSERT Q 


‘will we see each other tomorrow?” 


The marker si also occurs at the end of all recorded conditional protasis clauses: 


(58) la? hi wd  dalumo si i dzi wa 
COND 2PL IMPF go market ASSERT 2PL.SBJV wait head 
rin-i 
1SG.POSS-F 


‘if you go to the market, wait for me’ 


The assertive marker si can also occur at the end of the apodosis clause, i.e., at 
the end of the complex sentence: 
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(59) la? mum wd sas pum si ta Pya st 
COND 3M _IMPF 3F.0 hit ASSERT 3F.SBJV leave ASSERT 
‘if he is hitting her, she should leave’ 


The marker si follows some, but not all, temporal protasis clauses (see also 
chapter 18): 


(60) karimani handay gi sin  nday ndé?_ wa fine si 
when 3PL do work 3PL.POSS finish PREP field ASSERT 
handay géwa td 86 nday-a 


3PL return DIR house 3PL.POSS 
‘when they finished their work in the field, they went back home’ 


Cf. the temporal protasis without si: 


(61) karimani ta géndor sin sd ta pemdy(-a) 
when ~~ 3F finish work 3F.POSS 3F rest(-FV) 
‘when she finished her work, she rested’ 


The evidence that si does not mark the boundary between the protasis and the 
apodosis is that si in the protasis clause can be followed by an adverbial adjunct 
that modifies the preceding clause: 


(62) karimani mum la? Pway gay? si ddan? mum par vay 
when 3M COND win game ASSERT all 3M _ remove child 
gay? ddw-a 
game one 


‘Each time he won the game, he took out a playing piece (vay gay?). 


(63) mum ti few um si tfét-é 
3M_s eat: meat 3M.POSS ASSERT all-FV 
‘he ate all his meat’ 


Moreover, in the temporal construction the protasis clause (bolded in the fol- 
lowing example) does not have to end in si: 


(64) dayna dukri md tadm(pause) handay di tsob nd&_ man 
after night REL today 3PL ‘FUT buy horse 1SG.POSS 
na si 
3M.DED ASSERT 
‘after tonight, they will buy my (male) horse’ 
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3.2.2 Function of the Marker si 
The marker si indicates that the speaker wants the hearer to believe in the 
truth or actuality of the event or state described by the clause that precedes 
the marker si. The temporal status of the event or state may be the past, the 
time of speech, or the future. The evidence for the assertive function is pro- 
vided by examining the circumstances in which si does and does not occur and 
contrasting the function of si with the functions of other morphemes and con- 
structions. 

The evidence that si codes a function in the domain of affirmative modality 
is that the marker cannot co-occur with the negative marker: 


(65) mota? daw tsugak tsuwal mi *si 


mota? (borr.) daw tsi  — gak tsuwal mi *si 
car (Ful.) one NEG can cross NEG ASSERT 


‘Not one car could cross it. 


The marker si also cannot be used in a content question that seeks additional 
information about the event: 


(66) Tau ta ka tam ka baka (*si) su 
T. go where today ASSC morning ASSERT Q 
for ‘where did Tau go this morning?’ 


However, the marker si can be used in a polar question marked by the clause- 
final interrogative su. The result is a polar question seeking confirmation of the 
speaker's assertion/belief that an event took place or will take place: 


(67) Tau ta limo tam ka baka si su 
T. go market today ASSC morning ASSERT Q 
‘did Tau (really) go to the market this morning?’ 


The marker si cannot follow an incomplete clause: 


(68) ma tfivun rum-u *si ha mbs war mi su 
woman ask 3M.POSS ASSERT 2M come want what Q 


for ‘the woman asked him, “Why did you come here?”’ 


The evidence that the clause is incomplete is that it cannot stand alone: 
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(69) ma tfivun rum-u *si 
woman ask 3M.POSS ASSERT 


for ‘the woman asked him’ 


Although si is often used in describing an event that took place in the past, it 
is not a marker of tense or aspect. There are several pieces of evidence for this. 
First, sé can follow a clause marked for the future tense: 


(70) hi da ndewa siw si su 
2PL FUT meet tomorrow ASSERT Q 


‘will you (PL) see each other tomorrow?’ 


(71) dayna dukri ma tam (pause) ta dd ge ndor sin sd 


after night REL today 3F FUT throw finish work 3F.POSS 
si 
ASSERT 


‘after tonight, she will finish her work’ 


Second, si can follow a clause in the perfective aspect, marked by high tone on 
the verb, or a clause in the progressive aspect, marked by the aspect marker ké. 
If the marker si had a function in the domain of aspect, it would not co-occur 
with other aspect markers: 


Perfective with si: 


(72) ndzin man ndozu si 
ndzin man ndé?r zu si 
story 18G.POSS finish bottom ASSERT 
‘My story has ended.’ 


Progressive aspect with si: 


(73) Gwa ke suk wa Mayo-Lope si 
G. PROG stay PREP M.-L. ASSERT 
‘Gwa used to live in Mayo-Lope’ 


Evidence that si does not code the completed or bounded nature of the event 
is that the marker si can follow a clause describing an ongoing state: 
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(74) Gwa ton pa May si 
G. large exceed M. ASSERT 


‘Gwa is bigger than May’ 

(75) tsob’ rum (wa) ke 6bdayrum si 
price 3M.POSS IMPF COP much ASSERT 
‘its price may be high’ 


As previously noted, a conditional clause referring to a potential future event 
must be marked by si. The conditional protasis clause describes an event or 
state that may or may not occur in the future, which might seem contradictory 
to the notion of the assertive modality. In fact, this explains the obligatory use of 
si in the conditional protasis clause: The assertive marker advises the hearer to 
believe in the content of the protasis clause, without which the apodosis would 
have no validity (see chapter 18 for a description of conditional constructions): 


(76) la? tsob rum bdyrum sé, i tsob ga? ri masin 
COND buy 3M.POSS much ASSERT 2PL buy side place other 
ye 
PERM 


‘if its price is high, you can buy it somewhere else’ 


(77) ha la? war fun si, a mba ye 
2M COND want boule ASSERT 2M.SBJV come PERM 
‘if you want boule, come here!’ 


(78) May dik i ta gak = gabo _mota kaza si ama 
M. believe COMP 3F beable drive car CF ASSERT but (Ar) 
ta gak mi 
3F beable NEG 
‘May thought she could drive a car, but she couldn't’ 


Perhaps the strongest evidence for the function of the marker si is the follow- 
ing example, where si occurs at the end of a clause describing a potential event 
that did not actually occur. The presence of si advises the hearer to believe that 
the event could have occurred. The marker kazé, glossed CF for ‘counterfactual’, 
indicates the speaker’s knowledge that the event did not actually occur. The 
scope of the assertive mood is thus the speaker's wish for the hearer’s belief, 
not the speaker's own belief or knowledge with respect to whether the event 
or state actually took place in the real world: 
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(79) na gak um za? kaza si amd na tsu za? num mi 
1SG can 3M.0 find CF ASSERT but 1SG NEG find 3M.0 NEG 
‘I should have been able to find him, but I couldn’t’ 


For further discussion of the counterfactual marker k4zd, see chapter 19. 


4 Conclusion 


Pévé has grammaticalized the subjunctive mood, which subsumes the sub- 
domains of the imperative and the subjunctive as often described for other 
languages, and the epistemic mood, defined as the expression of the speaker's 
belief in the truth or likelihood of an event. The subjunctive mood is marked 
by the absence of a subject pronoun or use of a subject pronoun from the sub- 
junctive set. Apart from intonation and context, there is no dedicated means of 
distinguishing a command to the second person from other functions within 
the subjunctive mood. The subjunctive mood is subdivided into several deon- 
tic modalities, including obligation, permission, and prohibition, all of which 
are marked by clause-final particles in clauses that are marked subjunctive by 
the choice of subject pronoun. Epistemic modality includes a number of sub- 
domains, some of which are described in other chapters. Subdomains include 
the speaker's promise, marked by the clause-final particle 60, and the widely 
used assertive mood, marked by the clause-final particle si, which conveys the 
speaker's desire that the hearer believe in the truth of a statement or in the 
actuality of an event or state. Both markers occur only in the indicative mood. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Locative Expressions and Locative Predications 


1 Introduction 


In the present work, the term ‘locative expression’ refers to a wide range of 
means for describing the presence of an entity, the occurrence of an event ina 
certain location, movement of an entity towards or away from a location, move- 
ment over or under an entity, etc. The term ‘locative predication’ used here has 
a narrower meaning, as stated in Frajzyngier 2018 (cf. also Corum 2013, Améka 
and Levinson 2007, and other works on non-Chadic languages): 


A locative predication is a grammaticalized coding of the existence of an 
element or event at some location or the movement of an element to or 
from some location. A language has a locative predication if the predi- 
cation differs in at least one formal characteristic from all other types of 
predications that. the language might have. 


FRAJZYNGIER 2018: 207 


It is likely that all languages have locative expressions. However, not all lan- 
guages have grammaticalized the category of locative predication, which in- 
volves inherently locative predicates and inherently locative complements (see 
below). Locative predication as a grammatical function has been identified in a 
number of Chadic languages, including Hausa (West Chadic; Caron 2012), Lele 
(East Chadic; Frajzyngier 2001), and Hdi (Central Chadic; Frajzyngier with Shay 
2002). 

The present chapter shows that Pévé, like some Chadic languages of all 
branches, has grammaticalized the function of locative predication. The chap- 
ter provides evidence for the existence of locative predication in Pévé and 
describes the coding means used in locative predications and the functions 
they perform. The chapter also describes the semantic properties of various 
locative predicates, locative and directional prepositions, and serial verb con- 
structions (SVCs) with locative functions. 
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2 Locative Predication in Pévé 


A locative predication in Pévé consists minimally of a subject and a locative 
predicate. In a locative expression that involves an inherently locative pred- 
icate, no further marking is needed to indicate the locative function of the 
predicate: 


(1) sa td su 
who go Q 
‘who went (there)? 


(2) sa mbs su 
who come Q 
‘who came (here)?’ 


(3) mumws da 
3M _ IMPF go 
‘he is going (to a place)’ 


If the predication involves a locative complement that is also inherently loca- 
tive, no additional marking is necessary provided the complement immedi- 
ately follows the predicate. Inherently locative nouns in Pévé include toponyms 
and the nouns /uimo ‘market’, so ‘village, house’, and ri ‘place’ (also ‘time’): 


(4) mumwd da limo 
3M_ IMPF go market 
‘he is going to the market’ 


(5) namba da Pala 
1PL go P. 
‘we are going to Pala’ 


(6) na_ bariba... baynandéfyen 
na ba riba... bay na ndé fyén-e 
1SG liedown bed CONJ 18G fall sleep-FV 


‘I lay down on the bed (lit. ‘place to lie’) and I slept. 


If the complement of an inherently locative predicate is not inherently locative, 
the complement must be marked by a locative preposition even if it immedi- 
ately follows the verb. In the following example the complement gzi ‘tree’ is not 
inherently locative, hence the preposition zd before gu: 
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(7) mum zd? nday wé ti kwad 2d) gt 
find 3PL.0 IMPF eat thing under tree 3M 
‘he found them eating under the tree’ 


Compare the same verb with the inherently locative complement ‘earth, 
ground’, where the complement immediately follows the verb and no prepo- 
sition is used: 


8) é ay? nya e 
gayr ny y 
2PL sit ground PERM 
‘please sit down’ 


An inherently locative complement following a predicate that is not inher- 
ently locative is also marked by a preposition, regardless of whether or not the 
complement immediately follows the verb. As previously stated, the noun sd 
‘village, house’ is inherently locative. After the non-locative predicate ‘reach’, 
the complement sé must be marked by a locative preposition: 


(9) namba td day wdsdmade kasalak 
namba ta day wa sé ma de ka 


1PL ___ reach (‘go arrive’) PREP village REL call ASSC 


salak 
Salak (Giz.) 
‘We reached the village called Salak’ 


If the predicate is not inherently locative, the complement must be marked by 
a locative preposition even if the complement itself is inherently locative. The 
noun /ine ‘field’ is inherently locative but the predicate ndo? is not, hence the 
preposition wa: 


(10) nday ndé? wa fine (si) 
3PL finish PREP field (ASSERT) 
‘they finished (their work) in the field’ 


The compound verb gi ts06 is also not inherently locative, hence the preposi- 
tion wa before the inherently locative noun limo: 


(11) mum gi tsdb yanaw wa  lumo 
3M_ do sell cow PREP market 
‘he sold a cow at the market’ 
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In a verbless noun phrase with an inherently locative complement, use of 
the preposition wa is optional: 


(12) nday (wa) fine 
3PL_ PREP field 
‘they are in the field’ 


The preposition is not needed when both the verb and the complement are 
inherently locative: 


(13) handay ta fine 
3PL go field 
‘they went to the field’ 


In summary, the locative predication in Pévé has the form Subject Predicate 
(Complement), without additional marking, provided the predicate and the 
complement are both inherently locative and the complement immediately 
follows the predicate. If either the predicate or the complement is not inher- 
ently locative, or if the complement (locative or non-locative) is separated from 
the predicate by other material, the locative nature of the predication is marked 
by the use of a locative preposition before the complement. 


3 Semantic Functions of Inherently Locative Predicates 


Inherently locative predicates can be broken down into two types: Predicates 
involving movement and predicates involving stative location. Both types of 
predications are described below 


3.1 Predications Involving Motion 
Lexical distinctions coded by inherently locative predicates include movement 
towards the place of speech or deictic center; movement towards a place that 
is not the place of speech; movement without an implied destination; depar- 
ture from the deictic center; departure from another place; departure towards 
a goal; return to the place of origin; return to another place; entry into a place; 
and some changes in posture. This section provides evidence for the inherently 
locative nature of these predicates and the distinctions they encode. 

The verb mba ‘to come’ codes movement towards the place of speech or deic- 
tic center: 
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(14) rakway tsar mba Garoua 
stranger get up come G. 
‘the stranger came here from Garoua’ 


(15) na la? mb sii na garam _ azar si 
na la? mba si na gakum azar si 
18G COND come ASSERT 1SG can 3M.0 find ASSERT 
‘If I came here, I could find him! 


Evidence for the locative function of mba is that it can be immediately followed 
by a locative complement representing either the destination or the source of 
movement, depending on where the speaker is at the time: 


(16) handay mba Lamé si 
3PL come L. ASSERT 
‘they came to Lamé’ (spoken in Lame) 


(17) handay mba Lamé si 
3PL come L. ASSERT 
‘they came [here] from Lamé’ (spoken outside of Lame) 


The verb éa ‘to go, to walk’ codes motion towards a destination that is not the 
place of speech but does not imply arrival at the destination: 


(18) ta wd ta 
3F IMPF walk 
‘she is walking’ 


Like other inherently locative predicates, td can be immediately followed by 
the locative complement: 


(19) na td Mora syem raw si 
18SG go M. _ time many ASSERT 
‘T have been to Mora many times’ (not spoken in Mora) 


The verb da ‘to go, to travel’, identical with the future tense marker da, can serve 
alone as the main verb in a clause. The verb denotes motion from one place 
to another without indicating motion towards or away from the speaker. The 
locative complement is marked by juxtaposition: 
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(20) a da han mi 
2M.SBJV go there NEG 
‘don’t go there!’ 


(21) mum wd — da lumo 
3M _ IMPF go market 
‘he is going to the market’ 


The verb gewa, a compound verb based on the verb ge ‘to throw (something) 
at something’ and the noun wa ‘head, means ‘to return to the place of origin’: 


(22) handay géwa Lamé si 
3PL return L. ASSERT 
‘they returned from Lamé’ or ‘they returned to Lamé’ (spoken outside of 
Lamé) 


The serial verb construction gewa mba (‘return come’) indicates return to the 
place of speech: 


(23) handay géwa mbs Lamé si 
3PL return come L. ASSERT 
‘they came back to Lame’ (spoken in Lame) 


Other locative predicates distinguish among departure from the deictic center 
towards a destination, departure from a place that is not the deictic center, and 
departure from the deictic center without implying a destination. The verb Pyd 
codes departure from the deictic center towards a destination: 


(24) a Pyd ye 
2M.SBJV leave PERM 
‘you could depart’ (for your destination) 


Evidence that the verb denotes departure from the deictic center is that a com- 
plement denoting the place of speech may immediately follow ?yd, without 
additional marking. The form ti is a proximal deictic demonstrative referring 
to the place of speech (see chapter 12): 


(25) namba Pyad_ ti ka ndzike vat ma_ riya 
1PL__— leave PROX ASSC iron five REL evening 
‘We left (here) at five o’clock in the evening. 
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(26) handay in ne mba ma Pyd sé st 
3PL say ADP 1PL.O 1PL.SBJV leave village ASSERT 
‘they told us we should leave the village’ (spoken in the village) 


When the locative complement of the verb ?yd ‘leave’ represents the destina- 
tion rather than the point of departure, additional marking is required. In the 
next example, the spatial specifier vari ‘road’ before the locative complement 
‘Maroua’ marks the complement as the destination: 


(27) mum géwa Garoua bay mum Pyd_ vari Maroua (si) 
3M return G. CONJ 3M leave road M. (ASSERT) 
‘he returned from Garoua and he left for Maroua’ 


The verb tsar ‘get up, arise, raise up’ denotes departure from a place that is not 
the deictic center. The inherently locative complement immediately follows 
the verb: 


(28) a tsar fray rir-i 
2M.SBJV arise top, above (N) already-FV 
‘get up!’ 


The verb tsar can be either intransitive or transitive without additional mark- 
ing: 


(29) na war i a tsar gab vay man 
1SG want COMP 2M.SBJV heal (‘raise up’) illness child 1SG.POSS 
‘I want you to heal my child’ 


The verb pd ‘exit’ denotes departure of a singular subject from the deictic center 
without implying a destination: 


(30) a pa ye 
2M.SBJV exit (SG) PERM 


‘you'd better get out of here!’ /‘go away!’ 


The verb zye ‘to enter’ denotes entry into a place that is not the place of speech: 


(31) a zye ye 
2M.SBJV enter PERM 
‘go on in!’ 
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The verb ba (bar, in some dialects) ‘to lie down’, ‘to spend time’, is inherently 
locative, as shown by the fact that the locative complement is unmarked: 


(32) mum wd bar sé sd su 
3M_ IMPF lie down house who Q 
‘who does he live with?’ 


In short, inherently locative predicates in Pévé carry a wide range of locative 
and directional functions. As shown in the following sections, the scope of 
these functions may be narrowed by the use of serial verb constructions and 
locative prepositions. 


3.2 Stative Locative Predications 

A stative predication denotes the presence of an entity in a place or the occur- 
rence of an event in a place. If the verb and the complement are both inherently 
locative, the complement is unmarked if it immediately follows the verb. The 
verb suk ‘to sit’, ‘to live (in)’, ‘to stay’, which can be used only with a singular 
subject, is inherently locative, as is sé ‘village, house, home’: 


(33) mum wd stk so wu 
3M_ IMPF stay house 2PL.POSS 
‘he is staying at your house’ 


When the predicate in the stative predication is not inherently locative, the 
complement is marked by a preposition. As shown in section 3.1, the noun vari 
‘road’ can serve as a spatial specifier without additional marking, provided the 
predicate is locative. The noun vari can also stand alone as a locative comple- 
ment. In a stative construction with a non-locative predicate and vari as com- 
plement, vari must be marked by a preposition. The preposition wa is derived 
from the noun wa ‘head’ and corresponds with ‘on (top of)’: 


(34) mum wé nan wa _— vari 
3M see 18G.0 PREP road, way 
‘he saw me on the road’ 


A complement that refers to a human being is not inherently locative and so is 
marked by a preposition: 


(35) mum tfin vunduk rum wa = ndzar rum-u 
3M_spilace(V) heart 3M.POSS PREP sister 3M-FV 
‘he trusts his sister’ 
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When the locative complement is in the form of a pronoun, the pronoun 
belongs to the set coding inalienable possession (see chapter 6): 


(36) mum tfin 64 wa rini 
3M_s place (V) hand PREP 1SG-FV 
‘he placed his hand on me’ (i-e., he blessed me) 


(37) mum tfin vunduk rum wa rin-t 
3M_spilace (V) heart + 3M.POSS PREP 1SG-FV 
‘he trusts me’ (lit. ‘places his heart on me’) 


The verb gdy?, also corresponding to ‘to sit, to live (in), to stay’, is used only with 
a plural subject. Again, the inherently locative complement can be unmarked 
when it immediately follows the verb: 


(38) namba gay? s6/Garoua 
1PL sit home/G. 
‘we stayed at home/we stayed in Garoua’ 


For reasons yet to be discovered, the preposition wa, corresponding to ‘in’ ‘at’ or 
‘to’ (see section 5.1, below), is sometimes used in a stative predication with an 
inherently locative complement. Such predications include verbless locative 
predications and predications coding occurrence of an event in a place: 


(39) Gwa ké suk (wa) Mayo-Lope (si) 
G. PROG stay PREP M.-L. (ASSERT) 
‘Gwa used to live in Mayo-Lope’ 


(40) mum (wa)  Maroua 
3M (PREP) M. 
‘he is in Maroua’ 


~~ 


mum ts6b kwad ka ~~ yandw (wa) lumo 
3M_sbuy thing ASSC cow PREP market 
‘he bought a cow at the market’ 


(41 
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4 Locative Serial Verb Constructions 


Many locative predicates are serial verb constructions (SVCs) that involve two 
verbs, at least one of which is inherently locative. The inherently locative verb 
may follow or precede the non-locative verb, depending on the function of the 
utterance. The types of SVCs and the functions they encode are described in 
the following sections. 


41 Destination: Locative Predicate + mba/ta 

Some serial verb constructions consist of the main verb followed by the inher- 
ently locative verb mba ‘to come (to the deictic center)’ or ta ‘to go (to another 
place)’. Evidence that the sequence Verb+mb6a/ta constitutes an SVC is that the 
two verbs share the same arguments and the same values for tense and aspect 
and that no other material may intervene between the two verbs. 

The function of mda or ta in the SVC is to indicate whether the goal or desti- 
nation of the main verb is the deictic center, which includes the place of speech, 
or another location. SVCs in Pévé resemble those found in other Chadic and 
non-Chadic languages. The functions of mba and ta in SVCs are also similar to 
the ventive and allative functions coded by verbal extensions found in some 
other languages. 

The function of a given SVC is a product of the inherent meaning of the 
main (first) verb, the inherent meaning of the verb mbé or ta, and the mean- 
ing of the complement. As is the case in other Chadic languages, the use of 
serial verb constructions is motivated by constraints on the inherent meanings 
of the verbs involved. The fact that locative verbs in Pévé code a large number 
of relatively narrow functions is a likely motivation for the use of SVCs. Another 
motivation may be the fact that the inherent meaning of most locative verbs, 
with the exception of mba and ta, does not include a goal or destination, 

As shown above, the verb gewa has the meaning ‘return to the place of ori- 
gin’. The presence of the verb mba after the verb gewa indicates that the place 
of origin is the deictic center: 


(42) mum géwa mba Garoua si 
3M return come G. ASSERT 
‘he came back to Garoua’ (the speaker is in Garoua) 


(43) mum géwamba saday? 
3M return two days later 
‘he came back (here) two days later’ 
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The serial verb construction géwa td indicates that the subject returned to a 
place that is not the place of speech: 


(44) karimani handay gi sin nday ndoér wa fine si 
when 3PL do work 3PL.POSS finish PREP field ASSERT 
handay géwa_ ta sé nday-a 


3PL return walk, go house 3PL.POSS-FV 
‘when they finished their work in the field, they went back to their house/ 


home’ 
(45) mum géwa ta Garoua si 
3M _- return walk, go G. ASSERT 


‘he went back to Garoua’ (the speaker is not in Garoua) 


The verb ?yd denotes departure from the deictic center towards a destination 
but does not provide information about the destination. The verb ta after rya 
indicates that the destination is somewhere other than the place of speech: 


(46) handay rya_ ta sé nday si 
3PL depart walk, go house 3PL.POSS ASSERT 
‘they went back home’ (the speaker is not at home) 


The verb tsar ‘to get up’ denotes departure from a place that is not the place of 
speech. The sequence tsar mba codes departure from another place and move- 
ment towards the deictic center: 


(47) rakway tsar mba _ ka su 
stranger get up come where Q 
‘where did the stranger come (here) from?’ 


Because the inherent goal of mba is the deictic center, a locative complement 
after the SVC tsar mba denotes the point of departure: 


(48) Tau tsar mba limo 
T. getup come market 
‘Tau left here for the market’ (not ‘Tau got up and came to the market’) 


The verb zye ‘to enter’ denotes entry into a place. Adding the verb mba indicates 
that the place to be entered is the place of speech: 
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(49) a zye mba ye 
2M.SBJV enter come PERM 
‘come on in!’ 


4.2 Altrilocality: d3/ta/mbs + Non-locative Predicate 
The function of altrilocality (Jungraithmayr 2003, Wolff 2006, Frajzyngier 2012, 
and others) is to indicate that the subject of an event was or will be in some 
other location prior to the event described by the main verb. Altrilocality can 
be coded in Pévé by a serial verb construction consisting of an inherently loca- 
tive verb followed by a non-locative verb that functions as the main verb. 

Locative verbs that can precede the main verb include dé ‘to go, to travel’ (no 
destination implied); ta ‘to go/walk (to a place that is not the deictic center)’; 
and mba ‘to come (to the deictic center). The sequence d3/ta/mba+Verb is con- 
sidered a serial verb construction for the same reasons cited in the preceding 
section. Due to the inherently locative nature of the first verb in the SVC, the 
complement that follows the SVC is not marked by a preposition even if the 
complement itself is not inherently locative. 

The verb da ‘to go’ followed by the main verb indicates that the action 
described by the main verb involves movement but does not indicate the type 
or direction of movement: 


(50) a da kéb- mbi ne mba ri?-i 
2M.SBJV go fetch water ADP 1PL.O already-FV 
‘g0 get us some water!’ 


In the next example, dd indicates that the event described by the compound 
verb gi tso6 ‘sell’ involves movement from one place to another. The comple- 
ment /umo is marked by a preposition because it is separated from the locative 
verb da by the presence of the non-locative verb gi tsob (note that gi tsob, liter- 
ally ‘make buy; is itself a compound verb): 


(51) ta di fin bay td dd gitsob rum wa _ limo 
3F cook food CONJ 3F go sell §3M.0 PREP market 
‘she cooks food and she goes and sells it at the market’ 


Compare dé alone with the same complement: 


(52) ta da lumo 
3F go market 
‘she is going to the market’ (the speaker may or may not be at the market) 
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Evidence that da in the structure da+Verb is a locative verb rather than 
the marker of future tense is that it can be preceded by another tense/aspect 
marker, in this case the imperfective aspect marker wd: 


(53) ta we di fin bay ta wd da gitsob rum lumo 
3F IMPF cook food CONJ 3F IMPF go sell 3F.POSS market 
‘she, is cooking food and she, » is going (now) to sell it at the market’ 


The verb ta before the main verb, as in the sequence td ddy ‘go arrive’ below, 
denotes movement prior to arrival at the destination. In the following exam- 
ple, the inherently locative complement so ‘village’ is marked by a preposition 
because it is separated from the locative verb ta by the non-directional verb day 
‘arrive’: 


(54) karimani namba td day ri wa 86 ma de ka 
karimani namba td day ri wa so ma de ka 
when 1PL __ reach place PREP village REL call ASSC 
salak namba za? wé mbi mbs bayriim 
salak namba za? wé mbi mbs bayriim 


Salak (Giz.) 1PL find see water come much 
‘When we got to the village of Salak, we found a lot of water flowing.’ 


The verb ta followed by the verb ra? ‘to gather’ indicates that the gathering 
involves movement away from the deictic center: 


(55) Tau ta ra? naw_sikuni si 
T. walk,go gather bovine PL ASSERT 
‘Tau went and rounded up cattle’ 


Cf. without ta, where there is no indication of where the gathering took place: 


(56) Tau rad? = ndw_ kuni si 
T. gather bovine PL ASSERT 
‘Tau rounded up cattle’ 


The verb mba ‘to come’ followed by the main verb indicates that the event 
denoted by the main verb involved movement toward the deictic center: 


(57) mum mbs zd? nday wa cwa — 3zyee 
3M _ come find 3PL.0 IMPF munch peanuts 
‘he came here and found them munching peanuts’ 
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(58) tad mbs il mbi 
3F come fetch water 
‘she came here to fetch water’ 


5 Spatial Prepositions and Specifiers 


As shown above, a preposition may have the grammatical function of: (a) 
marking a non-locative predicate for the locative function, (b) marking a non- 
locative complement for the locative function, or (3) marking a locative com- 
plement that is separated from the predicate (locative or non-locative) by other 
material. Prepositions also code a wide variety of spatial relations pertaining to 
the position or movement of an entity with respect to another entity or loca- 
tion. Some of these functions are described in section 5.1. 

The semantic function of coding spatial relations also involves spatial spec- 
ifiers, ie. denominal markers that may function alone as prepositions or that 
may follow a preposition in order to narrow the scope of the spatial relation- 
ship described in the clause. The chief difference between a spatial specifier 
and a preposition is that a spatial specifier can follow a preposition and pre- 
cede the complement, resulting in the form V PREP Spatial specifier N, while 
the form V PREP PREP N is not attested (see section 5.2). 


5 Spatial and Locative Prepositions 
A widely used preposition in Pévé is the form wa, which may correspond with 


¢ 


‘in’, ‘at’, or ‘to, depending on context: 


(59) na wé nday wa — shiné 
1SG saw 3PL.0 PREP field 
‘I saw them in the field’ 


The preposition wa is optional when both the predicate and the complement 
are inherently locative and the complement immediately follows the predicate: 


(60) na td (wa) Garoua 
1SG walk PREP G. 
‘I went to Garoua’ 


(61) mum tsd6 kwad ka — ydnaw (wa) limo 
3M _ buy thing ASSC cow’ at_—s market 
‘he bought a cow at the market’ 
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The complement of the preposition wd may be a deictic demonstrative (see 
chapter 12), which by definition is inherently locative: 


(62) handay 64 ri mani na tsd(r) wd han na si 
3PL clean place REL 1SG originate PREP REM POST ASSERT 
‘they cleaned the place that I came from’ 


The preposition zd, when followed by a noun or noun phrase, corresponds to 
‘under’: 


(63) mum za? nday wd ti kwad za gu 
3M find 3PL.0 IMPF eat thing under tree 
‘he found them eating under a tree’ 


(64) namba gay? za dap-a 
1PL___ sit _~—under shed 
‘we are sitting under a shed’ 


(65) kwa wa ga mbi raw-a 
thing IMPF under water many-FV 
‘there are a lot of things under the water’ 


The preposition za ‘under’ may also mark the entity on whose behalf something 
was done, as in the following: 


(66) mum dam dan td za rin(-t) 
3M _ cry word go under 1PL.POSS-FV 
‘he spoke (pleaded) for me’ 


(67) mum td han za ndzar rin-i 
3M _ go there under sister 1PL.POSS-FV 
‘he went there for (on behalf of) my sister’ 


The preposition z3 followed by an independent clause also functions as a 
marker of reason corresponding to ‘because’ (see chapter 21). 

The preposition mbok, possibly derived from the verb mba ‘come’ followed 
by the associative preposition ka, indicates movement or location either be- 
tween or among entities: 
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(68) na wada ?indan wadan varirakway mana na 
na wa? dan indan wddan vari rakway mani na 
iSG want PURP tell about trip (‘road stranger’) when 1SG 
gi sway mbs Marou_ ka Garoua fata vendredii 
gi sway mbok — Maroua ka Garoua féta Friday 
make last time between M. ASSC G. day Friday 
moy Bena 
ma(nasal) way bé na 
REL last time pass I.PRO 
‘I want to tell the story about my most recent trip from Maroua to Garoua 
last Friday’ 


The object of the preposition is not necessarily tangible: 


(69) namba wa ge dan mbok ndzi 
1PL IMPF throw words between/among RECIP 
‘we are conversing’ (lit. ‘we are throwing words between us’) 


(70) dan mi  mbok ru ka rin su 
word what between/among 2M.POSS ASSC 1SG.POSS Q 
‘what is the problem between us?’ 


5.2 Spatial Specifiers 

In Pévé, as in many languages, some spatial specifiers have their origins in 
body-part nouns. In many cases the nominal function co-exists with the spa- 
tial specifier function. The spatial specifier rawti ‘inside’, derived from the noun 
rawti ‘stomach’, denotes the presence of one entity within another. Note that 
the spatial specifier may follow a preposition: 


(71) ta wa — rawti__‘mota 
3F PREP inside car 
‘he is inside the car’ 


The spatial specifier can precede an inherently locative complement 
(72) ta wa rawti__86 
3F PREP inside house 
‘she is inside the house’ 
The spatial specifier ga? ‘beside’ indicates proximity to a place: 
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(73) Tau gar _—Beré 
T. beside B. 
‘Tau is beside (the village of) Béré’ 


The form hay? ‘near, next to, beside’ may indicate proximity to a person, a place, 
or an entity: 


(74) na suk hay? ndzar_ rin-i 
1SG stay PREP brother 1SG.POSS 
‘I stayed near/next to my brother’ 


(75) mbi wa ne hay? ze wu 
water IMPF run PREP river IDEO 
‘the water is bubbling on the edge of the river’ 


Like the spatial specifier ga’, hay? may be preceded by the preposition wa ‘in, 
on, at’: 


(76) na wa hay? Gwa 
1SG PREP PREP G. 
‘Tam near Gwa’ 


The form hay? has its origin in the body part corresponding to ‘side, flank’, as 
in: 


(77) hay? rin (wa) man _ ti(ti) 
side 18G.POSS IMPF 18G.O hurt 
‘my side hurts’ 


The spatial specifier du indicates an entity or an event inside a group or loca- 
tion: 


(78) swa = masindu ri daw 
person other inside 2PL.POSS one 
‘one of you’ 


The spatial specifier du ‘within, among, in the middle of’ may follow an inher- 
ently locative verb, thereby narrowing the scope of the predication. Note that 
the complement is also inherently locative: 
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(79) ta wa ta du lumo 
3F IMPF walk, go within market 
‘she is walking inside the market’ 


Cf. without du: 


(80) ta wd ta lumo 
3F IMPF walk, go market 
‘she is walking to the market’ 


Further examples involving du: 


(81) a ta du sé6wa ka gwet-e 
2M.SBJV walk among people ASSC caution 
‘walk among the people with caution’ 


(82) na 2d? ngun ws du mangao 
1SG find maggot PREP center mango 
‘T found a worm (maggot) in the middle of a mango’ 


While the origin of du is unknown, its status as a spatial specifier is confirmed 
by the fact that du, like spatial other specifiers, can be preceded by the prepo- 
sition wa. The form du is common in Pévé dialects and does not appear to be a 
borrowed form: 


(83) na wé nday wa du fine 
1SG see 3PL.0 PREP within field 
‘I saw them in the middle of the field’ 


(84) mum wa du mbi? 
3M_=—~PREP _-within water 
‘he is in the water’ 


6 Conclusion 


Pévé distinguishes between inherently locative verbs and non-locative verbs 
as well as inherently locative complements vs. non-locative complements. A 
non-locative complement in a locative predication is marked by a preposition, 
as is a non-locative complement or a locative complement that is separated 
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from the locative verb. Locative verbs in Pévé code a large number of rela- 
tively narrow meanings. Meanings can be further narrowed by the use of two 
serial verb constructions: Serial verb constructions in which the locative verb 
ta ‘go/walk’ or mba ‘come’ follows another locative verb tell the listener whether 
or not the goal or destination of the main verb is the deictic center, while SVCs 
in which the locative verb mba ‘come’, ta ‘go/walk’, or da ‘go, travel’ precedes a 
non-locative verb indicate altrilocality, i.e. movement of the subject prior to or 
during the event. Pévé also has anumber of prepositions that mark specific spa- 
tial relations between entities. The meaning of a preposition can be narrowed 
by the use of a spatial specifier, usually derived from a body-part noun, after the 
preposition. In short, Pévé has grammaticalized the function of inherently loca- 
tive vs. non-locative and has grammaticalized coding means for a wide range 
of locative and stative functions. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Verbless and Copular Predications 


1 Introduction 


This chapter describes the forms and functions of verbless and copular clauses 
in various domains, including identificational predication, equational predi- 
cation, attributive predication, and possessive predication. Forms that mark 
these functions include the clause-final impersonal pronoun na and the clause- 
internal copula ké, both of which are described below. Although copulas are 
attested in Hausa (Newman 2000, Caron 2012, and other works), Zaar (Caron 
2015), Guruntum (Gurdtn) (Jaggar 1988), and other languages of the West 
Chadic branch, such forms are not widely used in languages of the East and 
Masa branches. An interesting fact that remains open for further study is the 
similarity between the copular form -AV in Hausa (see Schuh 2017 and works 
cited therein), and the copula ké in Pévé. Also of interest is the resemblance 
between the Pévé copula ke and the Pévé associative preposition ka, although 
at this point there is no evidence that either of the Pévé forms evolved from the 
other. 


2 Identificational Predication 


An identificational predication, as defined in the present work, tells the hearer 
how to identify an entity that is visible to the hearer or has been previously 
mentioned in discourse (cf. Moltmann 2013). The form of the identificational 
clause in Pévé is Noun (Modifier) na, where na functions as an impersonal pro- 
noun. This function is similar to that of the English forms ‘that’, ‘this’, ‘those’, 
‘these’ or ‘it’ in identificational clauses (note the translations below), albeit the 
Pévé predication does not code distinctions in number or proximity. The imper- 
sonal pronoun na is used in contrast with the copula ké (see sections 3 and 4, 
below). 

An identificational predication may consist solely of the subject noun fol- 
lowed by the impersonal pronoun na: 


(1) time na 
sheep LPRO 
‘t/that is a sheep’ (the sheep is visible) 
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(2) mléy? Taobay na 
mum la? i Taobay na 
3M _ say COMP T. I.PRO 


‘He said it is/was Taobay. (Taobay was previously mentioned) 


Without the clause-final na, the construction cannot serve as an independent 
clause: 


(3) nda? sé 


horse 3F 
‘her horse ...’ 

(4) mléy? Taobay 
mum la? i Taobay 
3M say COMP T. 
‘He said Taobay ...’ 


The head noun may be followed by a modifying word or phrase, which precedes 
the impersonal pronoun: 


(5) nda? sd na 
horse 3F.POSS I.PRO 
‘it/that is her horse’ 


(6) nda? urd?-a_ na 
horse black-FV LPRO 
‘it/that is a black horse’ 


(7) yanaw kuna ma handay na 
cow PL REL 3PL IL.PRO 
‘those cows are theirs’ 


Again, the phrase without the impersonal pronoun cannot function as an inde- 
pendent clause: 


(8) nda? sé 
horse 3F.POSS 
‘her horse ...’ 
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(9) nda? urar-a 
horse black-FV 
‘the black horse ...’ 


(10) yanaw kuna ma handay 
cow PL_ REL 3PL 
‘their cows ...’ 


While the English translations may suggest that na is a copular verb, there are 
several pieces of evidence that na is not a verb in Pévé. First, in a verbal clause 
the verb immediately follows the subject, while the form na occurs only in 
sentence-final position. Second, there is no means of marking na for tense or 
aspect, functions that are overtly marked in verbal phrases. Third, the imper- 
sonal pronoun na can function as the object of a preposition, a function that 
does not apply to verbs: 


(11) ha th mi ndina — su? 
2M cry what like LPRO Q 
‘The squirrel asked him: Why are you crying like that, friend?’ 


The form na bears resemblance to a number of other grammatical morphemes 
in Pévé, including the adposition ne, the masculine determiner and post- 
relative marker na, the proximal determiner ni, and a number of object pro- 
nouns in the perfective set. The widespread functions of na and its similarity 
to anumber of other grammatical morphemes in Pévé provide material for fur- 
ther study. 


3 Equational Predication 


The function of an equational predication is to indicate that the subject and the 
predicate have the same real-world referent. The basic form of the equational 
clause is Noun/Pronoun Noun/Pronoun, where the first noun or pronoun rep- 
resents the subject and the second noun or pronoun represents the predicate. 
When the equational clause refers to the time of speech, the predicate is fol- 
lowed by the clause-final impersonal pronoun na. Interestingly, the equational 
clause is marked by the copula ke if and only if the clause refers to past or future 
time, as shown below. The following sections describe the distinction between 
equational predications with a noun as predicate and equational predications 
with a pronoun as predicate. 
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3.1 Noun as Predicate 

As shown above, when the subject of the equational predication is a noun, 
the predicate is followed by the impersonal pronoun na in clause-final posi- 
tion: 


(12) Tau ndzar_ rin mbari sna 
T. brother 18G.POSS big, elder I.PRO 
‘Tau is my older brother’ 


Without na, the clause is incomplete and the predicate phrase functions as 
modifier of the subject noun: 


(13) Tau ndzar_ rin mbari 
T. brother 18G.POSS big, elder 
‘Tau, my older brother ...’ 


When the subject of a time-of-speech equational clause is represented by 
a pronoun, the pronoun is immediately followed by the nominal predicate. 
Because a noun cannot modify a pronoun in the sequence Pronoun Noun, the 
equational predication is the only possible interpretation and the phrase-final 
impersonal pronoun na is not necessary: 


(14) mum dd-a 
3M_ = dog-FV 
‘he is a dog’ 


(15) ta bay man-a 
3F friend 18G.POSS-FV 
‘she is my friend’ 


The impersonal pronoun na can be used when the equational subject is pro- 
nominal, but it is not obligatory: 


(16) Koi in i mum gdo (na) 
K. say COMP 3M _ hunter (I.PRO) 
‘Koi, says that he,» is a hunter’ 


An equational predication with reference to a time before the time of speech 
is marked by the copula ké rather than by the impersonal pronoun na. Evi- 
dence that ké is a verb, unlike na, is that ké immediately follows the subject. 
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Furthermore, like other verbs (see chapter 8), ké carries high tone when the 
clause refers to a time before the time of speech: 


(17) ta ké bay man-a 
3F COP friend 1SG-FV 
‘she was my friend’ 


In an equational predication with future time reference, the copula has low 
tone and is preceded by the future tense marker da, providing further evidence 
that ké is a verb while na is not: 


(18) ta dd ké bay man-a 
3F FUT COP friend 1SG-FV 
‘she will be my friend’ 


Cf. the form with reference to the time of speech (recall that na is not necessary 
in an equational clause of the form Pronoun Noun): 


(19) ta bay man-a 
3F friend 1SG-FV 
‘she is my friend’ 


As previously mentioned, the clause-final impersonal pronoun na rarely co- 
occurs with another clause-final marker. A content question about the identity 
of a human participant (see chapter 13) has the form of an equational predica- 
tion whose predicate is the content question word sa ‘who’ The clause-final 
impersonal pronoun na does not occur, since the clause-final interrogative 
marker su itself marks the end of the clause: 


(20) ta sa su 
3F who Q 
‘who is she?’ (lit. ‘she [is] who?’) 


A question about a non-human participant has mi ‘what’ as the subject and 
a deictic demonstrative as the predicate. The relative marker ma before the 
demonstrative is optional and the impersonal pronoun na does not occur: 


(21) mi (ma)ni su 
what PROX Q 
‘what [is] this?’ 
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(22) mi (ma)nay? su 
what DIST.M Q 
‘what [is] that?’ 


3.2 Pronoun as Predicate 

An equational predication with a pronoun as predicate corresponds to ‘X is 
mine/yours/his/hers’, etc. Unlike the English translation, the pronoun serving 
as predicate in Pévé is from the set of indicative subject pronouns (see chap- 
ter 6), not the set of possessive pronouns. The pronoun serving as predicate is 
preceded by the relative marker ma. A clause-final marker, such as the imper- 
sonal pronoun na, must be used to indicate that the sequence Subject ma Pro- 
noun clause is an independent clause (see section 2, above): 


(23) yandw kuna ma namba na 
cow PL REL iPL I.PRO 
‘those cows are ours’ 


VS. 


(24) yandw kuna ma namba 
cow PL REL iPL 
‘our cows there ...’ 


The equational predication with a pronoun as predicate is distinct from the 
attributive clause, in which the pronoun modifies the subject (see section 4, 
below). In the attributive clause, the modifying pronoun is from the possessive 
set: 


(25) yandw man na 
cow 1SG.POSS I.PRO 
‘it/that is my cow’ 


Cf. the equational predication, with an indicative subject pronoun: 


(26) yandw md na na 
cow REL 1SG ILPRO 
‘the cow is mine’ 


A clause-final marker, such as the negative mi or an added final vowel, can also 
mark the end of the equational clause, rendering the phrase-final impersonal 
pronoun na unnecessary: 
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(27) mum tsi tsobma na kpe mi ama mum tsob ma 
3M NEG buy PREP 1SG never NEG but (Ar.) 3M _ buy PREP 
ha taw sar-a 
2M only simply-FV 
‘he never buys mine (‘what is mine’); he only buys yours’ (‘what is yours’) 


4 Attributive Predication 


The attributive predication is a verbless clause of the form Noun/Pronoun 
Modifier, where the modifier denotes an attribute of the subject noun or pro- 
noun. Like other verbless predications, the attributive predication must end 
with a clause-final marker, which may consist of an added final vowel (FV) ora 
marker that is inherently clause-final. In the next example, the marker of com- 
pleteness is the clause-final assertive marker sé (cf. chapter 9): 


(28) Sdrdy jan sé 
S. tall ASSERT 
‘Sdray is tall’ 


Without the assertive marker, the construction cannot stand alone and there- 
fore cannot act as an attributive predication: 


(29) Sédray jay 
S. tall 
‘tall Sdra ...’ 


A phrase-final added vowel (see chapter 3) is sometimes the sole marker of 
completeness of the predication: 


(30) ta bro?P-o 
3F ugly-FV 
‘she is ugly’ 


(31) mum daw sar-a 
3M_one _only-FV 
‘he is alone’ 


(32) yanda? ra urar-a 
mare (lit. ‘female horse’) DED.F black-FV 
‘that mare is black’ 
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Without the final vowel, the construction cannot stand alone: 


(33) yanda? ra urar 
mare (lit. ‘female horse’) DED.F black 
‘that black mare ...’ 


An attributive predicate that is not an inherent modifier must be overtly 
marked for the modifying function. For example, a noun that functions as a 
modifier is preceded by the relative marker md. The resulting construction is 
not a relative clause (see chapter 17). The evidence for this is that the attribu- 
tive predication, unlike the relative clause, can stand alone as an independent 
clause: 


(34) yandw ma bu 
cow REL whiteness 
‘the cow is white’ (not ‘the cow that is white ...’) 


The chief formal difference between the relative clause and an attributive 
predication with a nominal predicate is the lack of a resumptive pronoun in 
the attributive predication. With the resumptive pronoun ti, the construction 
serves as a relative clause rather than an independent attributive clause. The 
relative clause cannot function as an independent clause: 


(35) yandw ma ti bu 
cow REL PRO whiteness 
‘the cow that is white ...’ 


The difference between the relative clause and the attributive predication is 
further illustrated by the next example. The first instance of the form ma marks 
the verb phrase ta ka syem ‘walks on legs’ as an attribute of the subject kwa 
‘thing’. There is no resumptive pronoun within the phrase, so the phrase is 
attributive. The attributive phrase [kwd ma ta ka syem] is itself the head of a 
larger clause that is marked by the second instance of ma. The evidence that the 
larger clause is a relative clause and not an attributive clause is that the marker 
ma in the larger clause is followed by the masculine resumptive pronoun ni. The 
end of the relative clause is marked by the masculine post-relative marker na 
(chapter 17), which does not occur in the attributive clause. The lengthy relative 
clause Awd ... nd in turn functions as the subject of a larger attributive predica- 
tion whose predicate is kalin ‘rat’. The status of the sentence as an independent 
identificational clause is marked by the clause-final impersonal pronoun na: 
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(36) kwd ma_ ta ka syem]| mad ni nambawé na _ kalin 
thing REL go ASSC feet, legs REL PRO 1PL see POST rat 
n-a 
I.PRO-FV 


‘the animal (‘thing walking on legs’) that we saw, it is a rat’ 


As is the case in equational and identificational constructions, the attributive 
clause with past or future time reference is marked by the copula ké. The copula 
has high tone in reference to past time: 


(37) ta ké bay kum amd tam ta tsi bday zar mi 
3F COP pretty yesterday but (Ar) today 3F NEG pretty still NEG 


‘she was pretty yesterday, but she is not pretty today’ 


Cf. the same notion with reference to the time of speech, where ké does not 
occur: 


(38) ta bay 


3F pretty 
‘she is pretty’ 
(39) tsob’ rum ké = bayritm-u 


price 3M.POSS COP much-FV 
‘its price was high’ 


Cf. 

(40) tsob rum bdyrum-u 
price 3M.POSS much-FV 
‘its price is high’ 


In an attributive clause that refers to future time, the future marker da precedes 
the copula and the copula carries its underlying low tone: 


(41) tsob rum da ke = bayrim 
price 3M FUT COP much 
‘its price will be high’ 
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5 Possessive Predication 


Like most Chadic languages described so far, Pévé has no verb of possession 
corresponding to English ‘to have’ or its equivalent in other Indo-European lan- 
guages. The possessive predication has the form Possessor ka Possessum (the 
thing possessed), where ka is the associative preposition: 


(42) ta ka __ salay-a 
3F ASSC money-FV 
‘she has money’ (lit. ‘she (is) with money’) 


(43) ta tsi ka  sdlay mi 
3F NEG ASSC money NEG 
‘she does not have money’ 


The attribute ‘hot’ is also conveyed by a possessive construction: 


(44) fun na ka sku 
boule/food PROX ASSC heat, fire 
‘this food is hot’ (lit. ‘with heat’) 


The inanimate subject does not have to be overtly marked in the clause, pro- 
vided the subject is understood: 


(45) ka ku 
ASSC heat, fire 
‘(it) is hot’ 


The resemblance between the copula ké and the associative preposition ka 
might suggest a path of evolution from one function to the other, but this is 
rendered unlikely by the fact that the two markers can be used together, each 
retaining its own function: 


(46) namba ké kd __ salay-a 
1PL COP ASSC money-FV 
‘we used to have money’ 
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6 Conclusion 


An independent verbless clause must be marked as such by a clause-final added 
vowel, the interrogative marker su, the assertive marker si, the clause-final 
impersonal pronoun na, and perhaps other means of marking the end of a 
clause. Verbless clauses are attested in the domains of identificational pred- 
ication, equational predication, and attributive predication. The impersonal 
pronoun na is used in such predications only if the clause in question refers 
to a state or event that exists or takes place at the time of speech. If the clause 
refers to a point in time before or after the time of speech, the clause is marked 
instead by the copula ke. Like other verbs, the copula carries high tone in the 
perfective function and is preceded by the marker dé in the future tense func- 
tion. The absence of the copula é, the impersonal pronoun na, or some other 
means of marking the end of a clause renders the verbless clause a dependent 
phrase that cannot stand alone. 
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CHAPTER 12 


System of Reference 


1 Introduction 


The domain of reference in Pévé includes the following subdomains: first men- 
tion of an entity; deducible reference, whereby the referent can be deduced 
by the hearer even if the referent is not visible and has not been previously 
mentioned; anaphoric reference, i.e. reference to an entity, location, time, or 
characteristic that has been previously mentioned in discourse; and deictic ref- 
erence, which indicates the position of a place, entity, or point in time with 
respect to the time and place of speech. The means of coding reference within 
these domains include the bare noun phrase, pronouns, the absence of overt 
marking of the participant, and two sets of determiners, namely anaphoric 
and deictic. As shown below, some determiners also function independently 
as demonstratives. As is true of most Chadic languages, there is no designated 
first-mention marker corresponding to the indefinite article ‘a’ in English. 

This chapter describes the forms and functions used in various referential 
domains. The term ‘determiner’ is used when the referential marker modifies 
a noun, while the term ‘demonstrative’ is used when the referential marker 
stands alone. A few forms, including the markers ti (fem.) and ni (masc.), func- 
tion as determiners in some clauses and as demonstratives in others (see sec- 
tion 6, below). Determiners and demonstratives described in this chapter also 
play an important in relative clauses, as described in chapter 17. 


2 First Mention: Bare Noun Phrase 


In this work the term ‘bare noun phrase’ refers to a noun phrase that is not 
marked by a determiner from any of the sets described in sections 3 and 7, 
below. The bare noun phrase may consist of a noun alone, a noun followed by 
a modifier or possessive marker, or a noun followed by a relative clause whose 
function is modify the head noun. In any case, the function of the bare noun 
phrase is to indicate first mention of the entity to which the head noun refers. 
The bare noun phrase may or may not function as a new topic of conversa- 
tion. 

The following natural discourse passage contains the first mention of the 
head nouns bruk ‘monitor lizard’, d3ba? ‘tobacco’, and so ‘village’. The head noun 
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sé and the nominal modifier dzandk ‘guinea fowl’ together form a bare noun 
phrase: 


(1) brogo... rydtay  gitsob dabadwa so dzanak-a 
bruk-t... Pyd ta gitsob daba? wa sé 
monitor lizard-FV depart for sell tobacco PREP village 


dzanak-a 
guinea fowl-FV 
‘A monitor lizard went to sell tobacco in [a] village of guinea fowls.’ 


In the bare noun phrase, as shown in the preceding example, no distinction 
is made between singular and plural referents. On subsequent mention of the 
modifying noun dzanak, plurality is marked by the plural marker kuna (see sec- 
tion 3, below): 


(2) mum taddy wa sé dzanak kuna si 
3M_ reach PREP village guinea fowl DED.PL ASSERT 
‘he reached the village of the guinea fowls’ 


In the following elicited sentence the bare noun phrase may represent either a 
singular or a plural entity, since the entity has not been previously mentioned: 


(3) handay ts66 hu 
3PL __ buy goat 
‘they bought [a] goat’ or ‘they bought goats’ 


Following are further examples of bare noun phrases in discourse. In both cases 
the bare noun phrase represents the first mention of the head noun: 


(4) mum sik wa  s6 ma de ka — Sagak 
3M stay PREP village REL call ASSC S. 
‘He stayed in [a] village called Sagak’ 


(5) gray de nan wa ri 6a? dalinga 
God call 1SG.0 PREP place dance dalinga 
‘God called me to [a] place for [the] dalinga dance.’ (dalinga is a tradi- 
tional Pévé dance) 
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3 Deducible Reference Markers: na, ra and kuna 


In the present work, ‘deducible reference’ means that the speaker believes the 
listener can deduce the referent of a given noun without information as to the 
particular domain of reference, which may involve previous mention, knowl- 
edge shared by the speaker and listener, widespread common knowledge, deic- 
tic reference, and other domains. A distinction is drawn between deducible 
reference and reference to an unknown entity (see section 4). 

Deducible reference in Pévé is marked by the determiner na (masc.) or ra 
(fem.) or by the general plural marker Auna at the end of the noun phrase. The 
deducible reference marker may follow any noun (proper or common), adjec- 
tive, modifying noun, deictic marker, or relative clause that modifies the head 
noun. As shown in chapter 17, deducible reference markers also function as 
post-relative markers in the relative clause. 

In many cases the deducible reference marker indicates that the referent 
has been previously mentioned. In the following example, the first mention 
of the entity vay dzanak ‘young guinea fowl’ is marked by a bare noun phrase, 
as described in section 2. The second mention of the same referent is marked 
by the noun dzandak followed by the masculine deducible reference marker na. 
Note that dzanak, on first mention, functions as the modifier of the head noun 
vay, while dzanak on second mention functions as the head of the noun phrase. 
This provides evidence that deducible reference is a function that is indepen- 
dent from the grammatical function of the noun in question: 


(6) syamingir rum nar (pause) mum pydwa nem 
syem hindzi? rum na (pause) mum pé wa ne 
time three 3M.POSS ILPRO 3M hit head ADP 

vay dzanak mafin rum bay = dzanak 
mi[corr.:ka] vay dzanak masin rum bay = dzanak 
ASSC child guinea fowl other 3M.POSS CONJ guinea fowl 


na bé ka Ufir-i 

na bé ka Ufir-i 

DED.M start ASSC cry-FV 

‘The third time, he hit a young guinea fowl (lit. ‘a child guinea fowl among 
them’) on the head, and the guinea fowl suddenly started to cry’ 


In the next example the subject noun ma ‘woman’, marked by the feminine 
deducible reference marker ra, was mentioned earlier in the text: 
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(7) ma ra vrar ka rin daw ndziwkwa hébo 
woman DED.F bear ASSC 18G.POSS children man.PL two 
‘The woman gave birth to my two sons.’ 


As shown in the examples 1-5 above, a bare noun phrase with a plural referent 
is not overtly marked for plurality on first mention but is marked by the plural 
reference marker kuna on subsequent mention. Evidence that Auna is not sim- 
ply a marker of nominal plurality is that kuna can follow an inherently plural 
noun such as daw ‘children’: 


(8) daw kuni [kuna] i mba yé 
children PL 2PL.SBJV come PERM 
‘you kids come over here!’ 


Most of the examples above would seem to indicate that the function of the 
determiner ra, na or kuna is to mark previous mention. However, not all pre- 
viously mentioned entities are marked for previous mention. In the following 
natural discourse examples, the bolded nouns refer to entities that were pre- 
viously mentioned in the text but are not followed by any marker indicating 
previous mention: 


(9) suk wd so... so rum de md su 
live PREP village village 3M.POSS call what Q 
‘[You] live in the village ... what’s the name of the village?’ 


(10) bay = ha_ ka dan kédan in ne ka sdwad Pévé ka 
CONJ 2M ASSC word PURP tell PREP ASSC people P. ASSC 
tar su 
also NEG 


‘And you also told the people of Pévé about it, right?’ 


(11) mum ne mi ka daw su 
3M _— give what ASSC children Q 
‘What did he give to the children?’ 


A proper noun is inherently deducible and therefore is not marked by ra, na or 
kuna on first mention or subsequent mention. The following natural discourse 
passage contains the first and second mentions of the character yéi ‘squirrel’, 
which functions as a proper noun in the text. Neither mention is marked for 
deducible reference, providing evidence that the markers ra, na and kuna do not 
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mark previous mention. The noun bruk ‘monitor lizard’, which also functions 
as a proper noun in the text, is also unmarked, even though it was mentioned 
earlier in the text: 


(12) karimum fa da.... mum ndyéwa ka bruk && 
karimani mum fan — da.... mum ndewa_ ka brik uh 
when 3M return go 3M meet ASSC monitor lizard no 
é brik tsummum ndéwa ka... yii 
é brik tsul mi mum ndéwa ka... yit 


eh monitor lizard NEG NEG 3M_ meet ASSC squirrel 
‘On his way home he ran into Monitor Lizard, ... not Monitor Lizard, he 
ran into Squirrel.’ 


(13) bay yi gwara tfiva rum ha tfi? mi su bay ha 
bay yti gwar tfivun rum ha tfi? mi su bay” ha 
CONJ squirrel then ask 3M.POSS 2M cry what Q friend 2M 
fi? mi nd3 nar su 
fi? mi ndana su 
cry what like LPRO Q 
‘And then Squirrel asks him, “Why are you crying, friend? Why are you 
crying like that?”’ 


Whenever the deducible reference marker follows a noun phrase, the function 
of modifiers within the noun phrase is to narrow the scope of deducibility. 
Again, the function of the deducible reference marker is not limited to pre- 
vious mention. In the following example, the nouns ndzar ‘brother’ and ndzar 
‘sister’ have not been previously mentioned. The plural marker Auna tells the 
listener that the referent is deducible, while use of the possessive pronoun rin 
narrows the scope of reference: 


(14) ndzgar_ rin ka ndzar rin kuna = (6a)wa si 
brother 18G.POSS ASSC sister 18G.POSS DED.PL reunite ASSERT 
‘my brothers and sisters reunited’ (brothers and sisters were not previ- 
ously mentioned) 


Similarly with the following elicited example, where the noun ya naw ‘cow’ has 
not been previously mentioned. The deducible reference marker ra tells the lis- 
tener that the referent is deducible, while the possessive pronoun man narrows 
the scope of reference: 
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(15) na da wm gitsob yandw man r-a 
1SG FUT 3M.0 sell cow  1SG.POSS DED.F-FV 
‘T will sell him my cow’ (the cow has not been previously mentioned) 


When the noun is a common noun, the referent has not been previously men- 
tioned, and the clause provides no means of narrowing the scope of reference, 
the deducible reference marker cannot be used: 
(16) handay ts66 ya naw *ra 

3PL buy fem bovine DED.F 

for ‘they bought a cow’ 


Use of the first-person plural possessive pronoun mba after a proper noun 
reduces the scope of reference to an entity known to both speaker and hearer, 
hence the deducible reference marker can be used: 


(17) swa mba na mba si 
man 1PL.POSS DED.M come ASSERT 
‘the (lit. ‘our’) man has come’ 


The deducible reference marker may also follow a noun whose referent is visi- 
ble but has not been previously mentioned: 


(18) ya nda? ra urar-a 
female horse DED.F black-FV 
‘that mare (or ‘the mare over there’) is black’ (the listener can see the 
mare) 


The scope of reference can also be narrowed by a relative clause modifying 
the head noun. Again, the deducible reference marker tells the listener that 
the referent can be deduced and the modifier narrows the scope of refer- 
ence: 


(19) a kar sowd ma nay? kun-a 
2M.SBJV look people REL DIST.M DED.PL-FV 
‘look at the people over there!’ 


The function of na, ra, or kuna is not limited to indicating previous reference, as 
shown above. However, because the use of na, ra, or kuna after a noun phrase 
consisting solely of a common noun usually implies previous reference, this 
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can be considered the default domain of reference when the noun is followed 
by na, ra, or kuna: 


(20) sé kuna rowa 
house PL large 
‘the houses are large’ (the houses have been previously mentioned) 


(21) la? dan yandw ra si Tai dd gitsob s-d 
if word cow DED.F ASSERT T. FUT sell 3FPOSS-FV 
‘if it's about the cow, Tau will sell her’ (we have been talking about the 
cow) 


Markers of deducible reference interact with functions in a wide variety of 
domains, as described in other sections and chapters. 


4 Reference to an Unspecified Entity 


An unspecified entity differs from a deducible entity in that the unspecified 
entity may or may not be known to the speaker or listener. Reference to an 
unspecified entity does not instruct the listener to deduce the referent, since 
the referent may not be deducible. 

Reference to an unspecified human entity can be indicated by the nouns 
swa ‘man, person, someone’ (sa, in rapid speech), ma ‘woman’, or sowd ‘peo- 


’ 


ple’: 


(22) na wé swa wa mba hay? mba 
1SG see man IMPF enter house 1PL.POSS 
‘I saw someone going into our house.’ 


(23) mum(l)ara e€ sumafin du ri daw téa_ bal 
mum lard ee swa masin du ri daw té bal 
3M say eh man other within 2PL.POSS one take credit 
d3ba? ~=man wayza? — ktim-it 
daba? man way zar = kum-u 


tobacco 18G.POSS day before yesterday-FV 
‘He said, “One of you took my tobacco on credit (lit. ‘my tobacco’s credit’) 
the day before yesterday. 


my 
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(24) ma/swa pum nan-a 
woman/man hit 1SG.O-FV 
‘someone hit me’ 


(25) mum kadam = ka ~— sowa_—= dan? 
3M __nice/good ASSC people all 
‘he is nice to everyone’ 


The form swa is used if the gender is unknown to the speaker (the noun swa 
becomes swa with phrase-final vowel addition): 


(26) na wé sw-a 
1SG see person-FV 
‘I saw someone (male or female)’ 


There is no formal distinction between a pronoun with an unknown referent 
and a pronoun with a known referent: 


(27) namba gak in tad?... 
1PL can say also 
‘one can also say ...’ 


Cf. the same form with a known referent: 


(28) namba wd — ge dan mbok  nzi 
iPL PRES throw words between RECIP 
‘we are conversing’ 


A pronoun can also be used when no referent is implied: 


(29) handay fol yandaw si 
3PL slaughter cow ASSERT 
‘someone slaughtered the cow’ or ‘the cow was slaughtered’ 


The form masin ‘other’, ‘some’ or ‘one of’ as a nominal modifier indicates refer- 
ence to an unspecified member of the group represented by the head noun (see 
also example 23, above). The form masin, which follows the noun it modifies, 
is likely derived from the relative marker ma followed by the noun sin (source 
unknown): 
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(30) fata masin namba wé (yé) num hay? vari 
day other 1PL saw PREP 3SG PREP road 
‘the other day we saw him beside to the road.’ 


(31) mum ti tew bay mumtst adr kamkwa masin mi 
3M _ eat meat CONJ 3M_ NEG leave remains other NEG 
‘he ate the meat and did not leave any (‘some’) leftovers’ 


(32) i ti ga? ri masin ye 
2PL eat side place other PERM 
‘you can eat it somewhere else (in another place)’ 


5 Anaphoric Reference 


Anaphoric reference indicates that the referent has been previously mentioned 
in discourse. The referent in question may be an entity, a location, an event, a 
manner, a speech act, or a point in time. As shown in section 3, a previously 
mentioned entity does not have to be overtly marked as previously mentioned, 
and there appears to be no marker whose sole function is to indicate previous 
reference. Pronouns, however, do play a role in previous mention, as shown 
below. When an entity is represented by a pronoun, a distinction is drawn 
between animate previous reference and inanimate previous reference. The 
previously mentioned object of a preposition, whether animate or inanimate, 
is marked by the unique form ndé, described in section 5.2, below. 


5.1 Pronouns and Previous Mention 
5.1.1 Animate Previous Mention 
Reference to a previously mentioned third-person animate entity, human or 
non-human, can be marked by a pronoun from one of the sets described in 
chapter 5. In the data used for the present project, there is only one instance in 
which the third-person animate pronoun is omitted. There is thus a distinction 
between animate previous mention (marked) and inanimate previous mention 
(unmarked). 

In coding reference to a third-person animate entity there is no distinction 
between coreferential and non-coreferential pronouns within the same utter- 
ance: 
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(33) e& karimani... mum Pin ne num nda na?-a....  brok 
ee karimani mum in ne num ndé na?-a brik 
eh when 3M_—s say ADP 3M__ like I.LPRO-FV monitor lizard 
gwara tfiva rum-u syamdye wii dyé maa su 
gwa? tfivun rum-u syemde wii de mad su 
then ask 3M.POSS-FV name  2M.POSS call what Q 
‘When he, told him, that (lit. ‘said to him like that’), Monitor Lizard asked 
him, “What do they call you?”’ 


(34) mum la ne ka brig nad? mum gyéwamba 
mum ld? ne ka brik na mum gewamba 
3M say ADP ASSC monitor lizard-FV 1LPRO 3M come back 
sddayr.... kadan ve... salay um... bo 
saday?.... kédan ve... sdlay um... bo 


two days later PURP take money 3M.POSS PROM 
‘He, told Monitor Lizard he, should come back in two days to get his, 
money back—definitely: 


(35) ta ta hay? bay s-a 
3F go PREP friend 3F.POSS-FV 
‘she, went beside her, friend’ 


(36) an lar sd ta mba ye 
2F.SBJV tell 3F.0 3F.SBJV come PERM 
‘you tell her, that she; could come’ 


5.1.2 Inanimate Previous Mention 
The absence of an overt marker of a third-person argument tells the listener 
that the referent of the argument is both inanimate and previously mentioned: 


(37) na tsd6 vu na_ tsb kum-t 
1SG buy salt 18G buy yesterday 
‘T bought salt, I bought [it] yesterday’ 


(38) na da ti siw-i 
1SG FUT eat tomorrow-FV 
‘T will eat [it] tomorrow’ (we have been talking about food) 
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(39) a ne nan riri 
2M.SBJV give 18G.0 OBLIG 
‘you should give [it] to me’ (we have been talking about the thing to be 
given) 


A previously mentioned inanimate third-person subject can also be omitted, 
resulting in a clause without an overt subject: 


(40) ka ku 
ASSC fire 
‘{the food] is hot’ (it. ‘with fire’; the food has been mentioned previously) 


The absence of an overt marker does not necessarily indicate reference to the 
nearest previously mentioned entity, as shown in the next example: 


(41) la? tsob rum bayrum si, i tso6 ga? ri masin 
COND buy 3M.POSS much ASSERT 2PL buy side place other 
ye 
PERM 


‘if its price is high, you can buy [it] somewhere else’ 


Indicating an inanimate argument by means of zero-coding is probably tied to 
the fact that there is no neuter pronoun corresponding to ‘it’ in Pévé. Compare 
the following examples, where the animate object is marked and the inanimate 
object is unmarked: 


(42) Tau dd sa/um fol-o 
T. FUT 3F.0/3M.0 slaughter-FV 
‘Tau will slaughter her/him’ 


vs. 


(43) Tau da _fol-o 
T. FUT slaughter-FV 
‘Tau will slaughter [it]. 


Because the previously mentioned inanimate entity is usually unmarked, ref- 
erence to such an entity by means of a third-person masculine or feminine 
pronoun places the object in focus (see chapter 15): 
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(44) na ti sdfntm = kum-v 
1SG ate 3F.0/3M.0 yesterday-FV 
‘I ate it yesterday’ 


(45) mum wd sd_—sitsob manne 
3M _ IMPF 3F.0 buy 18G.0 ADP 
‘he is buying it for me’ 


5.2 Object of the Preposition ka 

Pévé has a unique pronoun form ndi that is used solely to represent the object of 
the associative preposition ka. The object of the preposition is a singular third- 
person entity, animate or inanimate, that has been previously mentioned or 
whose reference can be deduced by the listener. The form ndi, glossed OP for 
‘object of a preposition’, is not a member of any known pronoun set in Pévé and 
is not attested with any prepositions other than ka: 


(46) na fan Garouaka  ndi 
iSG return Garoua PREP OP 
‘I returned to Garoua with it. 


Cf. a similar construction in which the object of the preposition is represented 
by a noun: 


(47) Tau fol sd ka atsiw 
T. slaughter 3F.0 ASSC knife 
‘Tau slaughtered her (the cow) with a knife’ 


Another pair of examples: 


(48) ha mbs ka — sdlay_ si su 
2M come ASSC money ASSERT Q 
‘did you bring (lit. ‘come with’) money?’ 


(49) awo na mbés_ ka ndi si 
yes 18G come ASSC OP ASSERT 
‘yes, I brought (‘came with’) it’ 


The form ndi is not limited to an inanimate referent: 
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(50) swa md ni té nan mbs ti ka ndi na bay 
man REL PRO take 18G.0 come PROX ASSC OP POST friend 
man-a 
1SG.POSS-FV 
‘the man who brought me here (lit. ‘took me to come here with him’) is 
my friend’ 


Evidence for the referential function of ndi is that it does not co-occur with a 
pronoun referring to a human entity: 


(51) awo na mbs ka — sa/rum — si 
yes 18G come ASSC 3F.0/3M.0 ASSERT 
‘yes, I brought (‘came with’) her/him’ 


The phrase ka ndi can be used in a clause describing possession of a previously 
mentioned inanimate object (recall that Pévé does not have a verb correspond- 
ing to ‘to have, to own’): 


(52) ta ka ndi 
3F ASSC OP 
‘she has it’ (lit. ‘she (is) with it’) 


The function of the phrase ka ndi is not limited to previous mention, as shown 
by the following example: 


(53) ta gitsob hu bay ta tsd6 mbraw_ ka ndi 
3F sell goat CONJ 3F buy clothing ASSC OP 
‘she sold a goat and bought clothing with it (the money from the sale)’ 


There appears to be no plural form corresponding to ndi. Instead, the plural 
object of ka is marked by a plural pronoun from the perfective/subjunctive 
object pronoun set described in chapter 6: 


(54) yii bé ka 36 gay ka nday 
squirrel start ASSC play gay? ASSC 3PL.O 
‘Squirrel immediately started to play gay? with them. 


The fact that the inanimate object of the preposition ka must be overtly coded 
even though the inanimate object of a verb is usually unmarked (see inanimate 
previous reference, above) is explained by the fact that a preposition cannot 
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function as a preposition without a complement. The origin of the pronoun ndi 
in Pévé remains to be explained, as it does not resemble any other third-person 
pronoun forms in the language. The pronoun ndi bears some resemblance the 
pronoun di in Giziga (Central Chadic; Shay 2012, ms.), whose function is to indi- 
cate the presence of an additional third-person argument without specifying 
the syntactic or semantic function of the argument. 


5.3 Anaphoric Location 

The demonstrative han, glossed ‘there’, represents anaphoric reference to a 
location that is not the place of speech. The marker is distinct from all deic- 
tic demonstratives described in section 6 below. Here is an example of han in 
natural discourse: 


(55) bay mota manaha rawtirum 
bay = mota ma ni na han rawti rum 
CONJ car (Ful.) REL = PRO 18G there inside 3M.POSS 
na (pause) zd? tsuwdl zye nakandziké fadi? 
n-a zd? tsuwdl 36 na ka ndzike fsdir ma 
POST-FV find cross river DEDM  ASSC iron four REL 
magar baka 
ga? baka 


side morning 
‘Then the car that I was sitting in there managed to cross the river at four 
o'clock in the morning. 


Additional examples: 


(56) Mora na ta han syem rdw-a 
M.  1SG go there time many-FV 
‘Mora, I have been there many times’ 


(57) ri ma ni na tsar han na __ kalén dzuku 
place REL PRO 1i8G stay there POST clean very 
‘the place that I stayed in there was very clean’ 


5.4 Anaphoric Reference in Other Domains 

Pévé also has means of marking anaphoric reference in a number of other 
domains, including event, manner, speech act, or point in time. The impersonal 
pronoun na, preceded by the equal-comparison marker ndf ‘like’ (ndd when 
phrase-internal), codes anaphoric reference to a previously described event, 
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state or manner. As shown in chapter u1, the impersonal pronoun na also has 
the function of marking a verbless construction as an independent clause. In 
the next sequence, the first example describes the event and the second exam- 
ple refers back to the event, as indicated by the phrase ndé na: 


(58) mum pe nda? 
3M shit horse 
‘he hit a horse’ 


(59) mum gi ndi na __ syem hob 
3M _ do like I.PRO time two 
‘he did that twice’ 


The phrase ndé na may also indicate anaphoric or deictic reference to the type 
or manner of an event: 


(60) ndzar rin gi ndé na 
brother 1SG.POSS do like I-PRO 
‘my brother behaved like that’ 


(61) ha ul mi ndi na _— su 
2M cough what like PRO Q 
‘why are you coughing like that?’ 


The phrase ndé na after a verb of saying marks anaphoric reference to a speech 
act: 


(62) ee karimani... mum rin ne num ndé na?-a.... brok 
ee karimani mum in ne num ndéd nar-a brik 
eh when 3M_—s say ADP 3M like LPRO-FV monitor lizard 
gwara tfiva rum-u syamdye wii dyé maa su 
gwar? tfivun rum-u syemde wit de md su 
then ask 3M.POSS-FV name  2M.POSS call what Q 
‘When he told him that (lit. ‘said to him like that’), Monitor Lizard asked 
him, “What do they call you?”’ 


Reference to a previously mentioned point in time can be marked by the form 
kari followed by a possessive pronoun referring to the subject. The form kari is 
derived from the associative preposition ka followed by the noun ri ‘time, place’ 
(other functions of the marker dari are described in chapter 18): 
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(63) kari rum brik fan (error) faké (error) 
kari rium bruk fay fay bé 
then 3M.POSS monitor lizard repeat repeat pass 
farya num sarye... ka Ufir-i 
fan rya num sarye... ka tfir-i 


depart (‘repeat leave’) 3M.O just ASSC cry-FV 
‘At that point (lit. ‘with his time’), Monitor Lizard left again, just sobbing: 


Reference to a point in time can also be marked by a noun phrase consisting of 
a temporal noun followed by a masculine possessive pronoun: 


(64) fata rum gi «tan 
day 3M.POSS war begin 
‘on that day (‘its day’), the war began’ 


(65) namba tfin ndzi fata rum-u 
1PL = put RECIP day 3M.POSS-FV 
‘we got married (‘put with each other’) on that day (‘its day’)’ 


6 Deictic Reference 


The domain of deictic reference in Pévé includes (a) the position of a geo- 
graphic location with respect to the place of speech (spatial deixis), (b) the 
position of an entity with respect to the place of speech (entity deixis), and 
(c) reference to a point in time with respect to the time of speech (temporal 
deixis). Markers of spatial and entity deixis distinguish between proximity to 
the place of speech (proximal deixis) and unspecified distance from the place 
of speech (distal deixis). Forms that mark deictic reference include determin- 
ers and demonstratives. 


6.1 Spatial Deixis 

The term ‘spatial deixis’ refers to the relationship between a location and the 
place of speech. Markers of spatial deixis distinguish between proximal and 
distal location, as shown below. What may be a unique feature of Pévé is the 
fact that spatial deixis markers reflect the gender of the entity whose location 
is described. 
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6.1.1 Proximal Spatial Deixis 
The proximal demonstratives ti (fem.) and ni (masc.) refer to the place of 
speech. The default gender for the proximal location is feminine: 


(66) namba ryd ti... ka ndzikét (error) aa_ndzike vat 
namba ?yd ti ka ndzike ¢ aa ndzike vat 
1PL_ ~_— leave PROX.F ASSC iron (error) uh iron _ five 
ma_ riya 
ma_ riya 


REL evening 
‘We left here at five o’clock in the evening: 


(67) a mba ti mi 
2M.SBJV come PROX.F NEG 
‘don’t come here!’ (the addressee’s gender is not known to the speaker) 


The proximal demonstrative may stand alone as the subject of the clause: 


(68) ti r-a 
PROX.M 3F-FV 
‘she is here’ or ‘it is here’ 


(69) né n-a 
PROX.M 3M-FV 
‘he is here’ 


If the proximal location is unknown or has no inherent gender, use of the mas- 
culine demonstrative ni places the proximal location in focus. This resembles 
the use of voici vs. ici in French: 


(70) min su 
what PROX.M Q 
‘what is this?’ 


(71) banayna fambsgadan ve sulay n-a 
bay na ni fan mba ksdan ve sadlay n-a 
CONJ 1SG PROX.M repeat come PURP take money DED.M-FV 
‘So here I am again, coming back to get the money. 
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(72) a kari? bay namba ne 
a kar rir bay namba ni 
2M.SBJV look already friend 1PL §PROX.M 
‘““Look, buddy, we are here.”’ 


6.1.2 Distal Spatial Deixis 

The distal counterparts of the proximal demonstratives ti and ni are day? (fem.) 
and nay? (masc., pl.). As is the case in proximal spatial deixis, the gender of the 
demonstrative reflects that of the entity whose location is referred to: 


(73) yanaw ma day? rd ma mum na 
cow REL DIST.F POST REL 3SG.M I.PRO 
‘that cow is his’ (lit. ‘the cow that is over there is his’) 


Like the demonstratives ti and ni, day? and nay? can function as arguments in 
verbless clauses of the form ‘who/what (is) DEM’: 


(74) mi nay? su 
what DIST.M Q 
‘what is that?’ 


(75) sa kuni nay? su 
who PL DIST.M Q 
‘who are they?’ 


(76) ma sa day? su 
woman 3F DIST.F Q 
‘who is that woman over there?’ 


In contrast with proximal deixis, where the feminine demonstrative is the 
default form, it appears that the masculine demonstrative is the default form 
for marking distal spatial deixis. The following sentence from natural discourse 
answers a question about arithmetic, which has no inherent gender: 


(77) nay? gi ~— gu ~—kdnkiwad daw... wd = hob sar ye 
DIST.M make ten six head one... head two only know 
kadi 
then (Ful.) 

‘That makes about sixty-one ... two or so’ 
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6.2 Entity Deixis 

The spatial deictic demonstratives ti, ni, day?, and nay? also function as deter- 
miners in the domain of entity deixis. In this function, the determiner indicates 
whether a noun refers to an entity near to or distant from the place of speech. 
Like the spatial deictic demonstratives in section 6.1, the deictic determiners 
distinguish between proximal and distal deixis. Again, the default gender for 
proximal deixis appears to be feminine. In the following example, the form ti 
(fem.) indicates that the preceding noun dapa ga? ‘(river) bank’ refers to an 
entity that is near the place of speech, while the form ddy? (fem.) indicates 
that the entity represented by dapa ga? is distant from the place of speech: 


(78) mota nyén dapa gar tfibayrum baiyén dapa ga?... 
mota nyén dapa ga? ti bayrim bay — nyén dapa ga? 
car (Ful.) fill bank side PROX.F much CONJ fill bank side 
day? bdyrum ta?-a 
day? bayrum tar-a 
DIST.F much — also-FV 
‘Cars filled the (river) bank on this side and also on the other side.’ 


The form ni, when used as a determiner, refers to a masculine entity near the 
place of speech: 


(79) swa ni na pum num-u 
man PROX.M PRO hit 3SG-FV 
‘this man, he hit him’ 


The form nay? as a determiner refers to a masculine entity that is distant from 
the place of speech: 


(80) nda? nay? —surd?-a 
horse (m.) DIST.M black-FV 
‘that horse is black’ 


The distal form ndy?, like the proximal form ni, can refer to a plural entity of 
unspecified gender: 


(81) a kat sowd ma nay? kun-a 
2M.SBJV look people REL DIST.M DED.PL-FV 
‘Look at those people over there!’ 
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6.3 Temporal Deixis 

The masculine proximal marker ni can also be used to mark the proximity of 
a point in time with respect to the time of speech. In phrase-final position the 
marker ni is followed by na, whose function is to mark the end of a verbless 
clause (see chapter 11): 


(82) i da de num ka fata ni na 
2PL.SBJV FUT call 3M.0 ASSC day PROX IPRO 
‘you will call him this afternoon’ (lit. ‘with the afternoon that is here’) 


7 Conclusion 


The rich system of reference in Pévé includes the first mention of an entity, 
as indicated by use of a bare noun phrase; feminine, masculine, and plural 
determiners that instruct the listener to deduce the referent of the noun using 
any available means; and various means of narrowing the scope of reference, 
including anaphoric reference to an entity, a location, a point in time, an event, 
or the manner of a preceding or ongoing event; previous mention; and proxi- 
mal vs. distal deictic reference to an entity, location, or point in time. In all 
domains apart from first mention, plurality of the head noun is marked by the 
phrase-final marker kuna. The plural marker cannot be used in first mention of 
an entity. Some forms in the domain of reference have an interesting interac- 
tion with other domains. For example, because the default marker of proximal 
location is the feminine determiner ti, use of the masculine demonstrative ni 
in referring to a proximal location places the location in focus. Similarly, a pre- 
viously mentioned inanimate entity is usually not overtly marked, so the use of 
an overt noun or pronoun to refer to a previously mentioned inanimate entity 
places the referent in focus. 
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Interrogatives 


1 Introduction 


This chapter describes the means used in Pévé to code polar (‘yes/no’) ques- 
tions and content questions. All interrogatives are characterized by the pres- 
ence of the phrase-final particle su. The coding of grammatical roles in the 
interrogative clause is the same as that in the affirmative clause, with the excep- 
tion of certain verbless interrogatives concerning the identity of the deictic 
subject. Content questions code the following distinctions: human constituent, 
coded by sa ‘who’; non-human, inanimate or abstract constituent, coded by mi 
‘what’; manner, coded by ma ‘how’; and place, coded by ka ‘where’. Further dis- 
tinctions are coded by prepositional phrases involving question words, e.g. 23 
mi ‘why’ (lit. ‘for what’), and ka ma ‘when (lit. ‘with how’). 


2 Polar Questions 


Polar questions are defined here as questions that seek the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’”.A 
polar question has the form of an indicative clause marked by the phrase-final 
particle su. Elicited and natural discourse examples do not show an intonation 
pattern distinct from that of affirmative clauses. 

In most examples the interrogative particle has mid tone: 


(1) Tau td limo su 
T. go market Q 
‘did Tau go to the market?’ 


(2) hi wé nday so nday su 
2PL saw 3PL.0 house 3PL.POSS Q 
‘did you see them at their place?’ 


Based on natural discourse data, low tone on the interrogative particle places 
emphasis on the proposition in question (the voiceless fricative /s/ is some- 
times voiced in intervocalic position): 
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(3) bay Taobay na gar gazu 
bay Taobay na gar ka su 
CON] T. DED.M side where Q 
‘“So where is this Taobay?”’ 


(4) Taobay na su nda? 


Taobay na su na 
T. DED.M Q IPRO 
“Ts it Taobay?”’ 


Lower tone also places emphasis on the question word: 

(5) 6a ha dd we — saka sa su 
bay ha dd we sa_ ka sa su 
CONJ 2M FUT know who ASSC who Q 
‘So how will you know who is who?’ 


(6) mum sa su 
3M _ who Q 
‘who is he?’ (similar to ‘who does he think he is?’) 


The assertive marker si before the interrogative particle places emphasis on the 
unexpectedness of the event. Here the interrogative marker has mid tone: 


(7) Tau tad limo tam ka baka si su 
T. go market today ASSC morning ASSERT Q 
‘did Tau actually go to the market this morning?’ (I told him to) 


(8) mum ta limo — si su 
3M go market ASSERT Q 
‘did he really go to the market?’ (I told him not to) 


The marker si cannot be used in a content question, which seeks additional 
information about the event. This is evidence for the assertive function of si, as 
described in chapter 9, since the speaker cannot advise the hearer to believe in 
a state or event that is not fully described: 


(9) ha td ka tam (*si) su 
2M go where today (ASSERT) Q 
‘where did you go to today?’ (i.e. I know you went somewhere, but I don’t 
know where) 
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The assertive marker can, however, be used in a polar question that ques- 
tions the truth value of a single element of the proposition: 


Speaker 1: 


(10) Tau td Garoua tam-a 
T. goG. today-FV 
‘Tau went to Garoua today’ 


Speaker 2: 


(11) mum ta ka tam si su 
3M _ go where today ASSERT Q 
‘he went where today?’ (the speaker wants the hearer to believe that the 
subject did not go) 


Cf. the neutral content question: 


(12) mum ta ka tam su 
3M go where today Q 
‘where did he go today?’ 


The polar question marker may co-occur with a marker of modality, e.g., the 
permission marker ye. This is evidence that the interrogative mood does not 
belong to the same domain as the deontic and epistemic modalities described 
in chapter 9: 


(13) a te dérwa ye su 
1SG.SBJV take book PERM Q 
‘may I borrow this (book)?’ 


3 Content Questions 


Content questions are defined here as questions seeking additional informa- 
tion about an event or state whose truth value is taken for granted. Coding 
means involved in content questions include content question words, prepo- 
sitions, and the clause-final interrogative particle su. The grammatical role of 
the constituent in question is coded as it is in the affirmative clause, by linear 
order or preposition. 
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3.1 Questions about Human Participants 

A question about the identity of a human participant in an event involves the 
question word sa ‘who’, whose grammatical role is coded as it is in the affirma- 
tive clause. The interrogative marker su occurs at the end of the clause: 


(14) sa ddm mbraw ne num su 
who sew clothes ADP 3M.0 Q 
‘who sewed clothes for him?” 


Cf. 


(15) ta dam mbraw ne num su 
3F sew clothes ADP 3M.0 Q 
‘she sewed clothes for him?’ 


The role of the question word as possessor is coded by the position after the 
possessum, as it is in the affirmative clause: 


(16) hu sa_ vir su 
goat who lost Q 
‘whose goat is lost?’ 


(17) mum wd bar sé sd su 
3M_sIMPF live house who Q 
‘who does he live with?’ (‘he lives in whose house?’) 


Cf. the affirmative: 


(18) mum wd suk sé man 
3M _sIMPF stay house 18G.POSS 
‘he lives at my house’ 


A verbless clause with sa as predicate poses a question about the identity of 
the human subject. The person, gender, and number of the referent are coded 
by the pronominal subject: 


(19) ta sa su 
3F who Q 
‘who is she?’ 
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(20) mum sa su 
3M _ who Q 
‘who is he?’ 


In a question about the identity of a previously mentioned referent, the de- 
ducible reference marker na (see chapter 12, section 3) follows the question 
word: 


(21) bay = saanasu 
bay sa na su 
CONJ who ILPRO Q 
‘“So who was it?”’ 


The effect of the demonstrative na may be to place the question word in focus: 


(22) sa na gi —kwatine num su 
who I.PRO made food ADP 3M.0 Q 
‘who was it who cooked for him?’ 


3.2 Questions about Non-human Constituents 

The question word mi ‘what’ is used in questions about non-human or inani- 
mate participants and in questions about abstract constituents. The grammat- 
ical function of the question word is marked by linear order or by preposition. 
The subject role is marked by clause-initial position: 


(23) mé gi su 
what go Q 
‘what happened?’ 


The object role is marked by the position after the verb: 


(24) mum ti mi su 
3M_—_s eat what Q 
‘what did he eat?’ 


(25) ha war mi su 
2M want what Q 
‘what do you want?’ 
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A question about the identity of a non-human deictic subject is a verb- 
less clause. The subject is represented by the question word mi ‘what’ and the 
predicate is a deictic demonstrative coding the person, gender, and number of 
the referent (see chapter 12). The relative marker may precede the demonstra- 
tive: 


(26) mi (ma) ni su 
what REL PROX.M Q 
‘what is this?’ 


(27) mi (ma) ndy? — su 
what (REL) DIST.M Q 
‘what is that?’ 


3.3 Questions about Reason 

There are several ways of posing a question about the cause of or reason for an 
event, all of which involve a preposition and the non-human question word mi 
‘what’. 

The preposition za ‘for’ followed by mi ‘what’ indicates a question about 
reason. The prepositional phrase, like most adjuncts, may be clause-initial or 
clause-final. When zd mi is clause-final, the interrogative particle su follows the 
prepositional phrase: 


(28) mum mbs 2d mi su 
3M_ sc come for what Q 
‘why did he come?’ 


The prepositional phrase 24 mi is one of the few constituents that can precede 
the subject of the sentence: 


(29) Za mi mum mbs su 
PREP what 3M come Q 
‘why did he come?’ 


(30) 28 mi mumtsi tf mbi ma su 
for what 3M_ NEG drink water NEG Q 
‘why didn’t he drink the water?’ 


The preposition za also marks the affirmative reason clause (cf. chapter 21): 
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(31) handay pikné zd za dam ki 
3PL flee + PREP grass build fire 
‘they fled because of the grass fire’ 


At the normal rate of speech the preposition 23 may be omitted from the rea- 
son question, leaving only the question word mi ‘what’. The structure is thus 
the same as a question about a non-human participant in the object role: 


(32) ha tfi? mi ndi na _— su 
2M cry what like LPRO Q 
‘Why are you crying like that?’ 


(33) ha gi mi tam su 
2M do what today Q 
‘what did you do today?’ 


A question about reason may be coded by the phrase za dan (‘for word/matter’) 
followed by the question word mi. The sequence za dan mi poses a question 
about the fundamental cause or root of an event: 


(34) ha ri nan zadan mi su 
2M insult 18G.O reason (‘for word’) what Q 
‘why did you insult me?’ (‘what caused you to insult me?’) 


A question about reason can also be marked by kddan (ASSC ‘word/matter’) 
followed by the question word mi and the interrogative marker: 


(35) mum mbs kédan mi — su 
3M come PURP what Q 
‘why did he come?’ 


The phrase kddan also marks the affirmative clause describing the purpose of 
an action (see chapter 21): 


(36) na mbs kddan wum inkwa 
1SG come PURP learn read (lit. ‘speak thing’) 
‘T came here to learn to read’ 
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3.4 Questions about Manner 

A question about manner is indicated by the question word ma after the verb, 
followed by the interrogative marker su. The question word may be preceded 
by the relative marker ma, the conditions for which remain to be explored: 


(37) ha gi (ma) ma su 
2M do (REL) how Q 
‘how do you do it?’ 


(38) syem(de) man de ma su 
name 2F.POSS call how Q 
‘what is your name?’ (female addressee; lit. ‘your name is called how?’) 


(39) syem(de) wii de ma su 
name  2M.POSS call how Q 
‘what is your name’ (male addressee) 


(40) ha gi sin wit (ma) ma tam su 
2M do work 2M.POSS REL how today Q 
‘how did you work today?’ or ‘how did you do your work today?’ 


The question word ma and the question word mi ‘what’ are interchangeable in 
some constructions: 


(41) ha tsob ma/mi su 
2M buy how/what Q 
‘how/what are you buying?’ 


(42) ha ti ma/mi su 
2M eat how/what Q 
‘how/what are you eating?’ 


3.5 Questions about Time 
A question about the time of an event may be marked by the question word ma 
‘how’ preceded by the associative preposition ka: 


(43) Gwa mba ka ma su 
G. come ASSC how Q 
‘when did Gwa come?’ 
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(44) mum wé num ka = ma su 
3M __ see 3M.0 ASSC how Q 
‘when did he see him?’ 


3.6 Questions about Quantity 

In a question about quantity, the phrase ma dak ‘how many/how much’ follows 
the noun whose quantity is in question. As usual, the interrogative marker su 
is clause-final: 


(45) ha tsd6 nda? madak su 
2M buy horse how many (‘what amount’) Q 
‘how many horses did you buy?’ 


3.7 Questions about Location 
In a question about the location of an event or an entity, the question word ka 
‘where’ follows the verb and precedes the interrogative marker: 


(46) Tau suk ka su 
T. _ stay, live where Q 
‘where does Tau live?’ 


(47) ha td ka tam su 
2M go where today Q 
‘where did you go today?’ 


Cf. the affirmative, where the locative complement also follows the verb: 


(48) ha td lumo 
2M go market 
‘you went to the market’ 


A question about the location of the subject is a verbless clause with ka as the 
predicate, followed by su: 


(49) mum ka su 
3M_ where Q 
‘where is he?’ 


The locative question word may be preceded by the locative complement ga? 
‘side’, apparently without changing the meaning: 
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(50) bay Taobay na gar gazu 
bay Taobay na ga? ka su 
CON] T. DED.M side where Q 
‘“So where is this Taobay?”’ 


4 Conclusion 


All types of interrogatives in Pévé are marked by the clause-final marker su. The 
polar question has the form of an affirmative clause followed by su, with gram- 
matical roles and other categories marked as they are in the affirmative clause. 
Content questions are marked by a set of question words that distinguish 
among human referents on the one hand (sa ‘who’) and non-human, inani- 
mate, or abstract constituents (mi ‘what’) on the other; manner (ma ‘how’); and 
location (ka ‘where’). Further distinctions, including time, reason, and quan- 
tity, are coded by prepositional phrases involving the content question words 
above. The marker si occurs in a content question only when the question 
expresses the speaker's disbelief in some element of the clause. Grammatical 
relations within content questions word are marked as they are in the affirma- 
tive clause. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Negation 


1 Introduction 


This chapter describes the means of negating verbal and verbless indicative 
clauses in Pévé. All attested negative clauses are marked by the negative particle 
mt in clause-final position. In most negative clauses the marker mi is accompa- 
nied by the negative particle tsvi, which follows the subject noun or pronoun 
and precedes the verb. Situations in which only one negative marker occurs 
are described in sections below. Unlike in some Chadic languages (Wandala, 
Frajzyngier 2012; Hausa, Newman 2000; Mina, Frajzyngier and Johnson with 
Edwards 2005, and others), the means that are used to code tense and aspect 
in the negative clause are the same as those used in the affirmative clause. The 
means that are used to mark negation in the prohibitive clause, i.e. the negative 
counterpart of an imperative or subjunctive clause, are described in detail in 
chapter 9. 


2 Indicative Clauses 


In most instances, negation of the indicative clause is coded by the negative 
marker tstt immediately after the subject noun or pronoun and the negative 
marker mi at the end of the clause. Following are examples in various aspects 
and tenses: 


Perfective aspect: 


(1) Tau tsa td limo tam ka baka mi 
T. NEG go market today ASSC morning NEG 
‘Tau didn't go to the market this morning’ 


Cf. the affirmative perfective: 


(2) Tau td limo tam ka baka 
T. go market today ASSC morning 
‘Tau went to the market this moming’ 
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Unmarked aspect: 


(3) td tst gitsob mbir mi 
3F NEG sell milk NEG 
‘she does not sell milk’ 


Cf. the affirmative unmarked aspect: 


(4) td gitsob sim fata limo 
3F sell beer day market 
‘she sells beer on the day of the market’ 


The non-existence of an entity can be coded through negation of the affirma- 
tive clause: 


(5) mota tsi. gak tsuwal déw mi 
car (Ful.) NEG can cross one NEG 
‘No car could cross it’ (or ‘Not one car could cross it’) 


(6) mum ti tew bay mumtsu dr kamkwa masin mi 
3M eat meat CONJ 3M_ NEG leave rest other NEG 
‘he ate the meat and did not leave any behind’ 


The same variations in constituent order that occur in affirmative clauses also 
occur in negative clauses. For example, in the future tense there is an alterna- 
tion between the form S Tense/Aspect V O IO ne and the form S Tense/Aspect 
IO VO (see chapter 8). Either form can be negated by the same means, namely 
post-subject tsv and clause-final mi: 


S NEG Tense/Aspect V O IO ne NEG: 


(7) na tst dd gitsob yandw man um ne mi 
1SG NEG FUT sell cow 1SG.POSS 3M.0 ADP NEG 
‘T will not sell him my cow’ 


S NEG Tense/Aspect IO VO NEG: 


(8) na tsi dda um _ gitsob yanéw man mi 
18G NEG FUT 3M.0 sell cow 1SG.POSS NEG 
‘T will not sell him my cow’ 
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The two negative markers, tsi and mi, are used in a verbless negative clause. 
The markers may occur in succession or may be separated by other constitu- 
ents: 


(9) ma na tsu mi 
ma na tst mi 
REL 18G NEG NEG 
“Tt wasn’t mine!”’ 


(10) daw na tsi. daw za? mi! 
children ILPRO NEG one find NEG 
‘So not one child can be found!’ 


(11) ta tsi ka  sdlay mi 
3F NEG ASSC money NEG 
‘she does not have money’ 


(12) ta ka sdlay-a 
3F ASSC money-FV 
‘she has money’ 


Neither of the negative markers tsi or mi can be omitted when the negative 
clause is used in isolation, and most negative clauses in natural discourse also 
use both negative markers. However, tsti can be omitted in a negative clause 
that is a response to a question: 


(13) Tau (ts) ta limo mi 
T. NEG go market NEG 
‘Tau didn’t go to the market’ (in response to ‘Did he go to the market?’) 


As shown in chapter 9, the marker ¢sz is also not used in the prohibitive 
clause: 


(14) a dak ku nay? mi 
2M.SBJV touch fire DIST.M NEG 
‘do not touch that fire!’ 
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(15) a tsob nan mbraw daw mi 
2M.SBJV buy 1SG.O clothing one NEG 
‘do not buy me any clothing!’ 


The same is true for the informal version: 


(16) a tsob mbraw ne nan daw mi 
2M.SBJV buy clothing ADP 18G.0 one NEG 
‘do not buy any clothing for me!’ 


The assertive marker si cannot be used in the negative clause. This supports 
the analysis that si codes the assertive mood, i.e. the speaker's desire that the 
hearer believe in the occurrence of an event (see chapter 9): 
(17) handay tsi tsdb yandw mi *si 
3PL NEG buy cow NEG ASSERT 
for ‘they did not buy a cow’ 


The sequence za? mi (‘more NEG’) indicates the temporal status of the negated 
event or state: 


(18) na tsu ti fun zar_ mi 
1SG NEG eat food more NEG 
‘I do not eat anymore’ 


(19) May tsi ba ndzi sd zar mi 
M. NEG love husband 3FPOSS more NEG 
‘May no longer loves her husband’ 


A clause marked negative can serve as an interrogative clause, depending on 
context and intonation: 


(20) ha tsi td? Ulécole dimanche na zar mi 
2M NEG goto school Sunday DED.M more NEG 
‘you no longer go to Sunday school?’ 


The negated clause can also be followed by the interrogative marker su. Note 
that the following clause also involves the permissive modality marker ye (see 
chapter 9), evidence that modality is a distinct domain: 
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(21) a ta ye zar mal[mil su 
2M.SBJV walk PERM more NEG Q 
‘you're not walking anymore?’ (the hearer was expected to continue walk- 


ing) 


3 Scope of Negation 


Elicited examples suggest that the scope of negation in Pévé is the entire propo- 
sition rather than an entity involved in the proposition. Attempts to elicit sen- 
tences in which one referent with a given grammatical role is negated while 
another referent with the same grammatical role is not negated resulted in sep- 
arate clauses: a negative clause and an affirmative clause. Following is a Pévé 
translation of the English construction ‘he bought a cow, not a goat’: 


(22) mum ts6b yandw ama mum tsi tsdb hu mi 
3M _ buy cow but(Ar) 3M_ NEG buy goat NEG 
‘he bought a cow, but he did not buy a goat’ 


Translation of the English ‘he doesn’t buy mine, only yours’ also results in two 
separate clauses: 


(23) mum tsi tsobma na kpe mi ama mum tsob ma 
3M _ NEG buy PREP 1SG never NEG but (Ar.) 3M buy PREP 
ha taw sar-a 
2M only-FV 
‘he never buys (what is) mine; he only buys (what is) yours’ 


4 Conclusion 


Most negative clauses involve the marker tsu after the subject noun or pronoun 
and the marker mi at the end of the clause. The negative marker tsu can be omit- 
ted in a prohibitive clause or in a negative clause that is a response to a question. 
Tense and aspect are coded in the negative clause as they are in the affirmative 
clause. The scope of negation is the entire clause, not a single constituent. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Topicalization and Focus 


1 Introduction 


This chapter describes the coding of topicalization and focus in Pévé. In all 
available examples the topicalized constituent is clause-initial and plays a 
grammatical role in the comment clause, although that role is not always 
overtly marked in the comment clause. The grammatical role of the topical- 
ized constituent may be marked by a resumptive pronoun or may be deduced 
from the presence or absence of other constituents in the clause. 

The category ‘focus’ encompasses both contrastive focus, in which the fo- 
cused element is implicitly compared with other elements that could have 
been used in the construction but were not used, and non-contrastive focus, 
in which the focused element is marked as being more salient than other ele- 
ments of the construction. In some languages, such as Wandala (Biu-Mandara 
branch), the two functions are separate domains, but in Pévé both functions are 
coded by the same means (see below). The grammatical function of the focused 
element is coded by the same means used in the neutral clause. The focused 
constituent is in situ, unlike the fronted topicalized constituent, as described 
below. 


2 Topicalization 


In Pévé, as in many subject-initial languages, a constituent or phrase that is not 
the subject of the clause may be topicalized by being placed at the beginning 
of the clause. The grammatical role of the topicalized constituent may or may 
not be overtly marked in the comment clause. 

When the topicalized constituent refers to an inanimate entity that func- 
tions as the direct object in the comment clause, its role in the comment clause 
is not overtly marked. This is consistent with the absence of overt coding of the 
inanimate direct object in other constructions (see chapters 6 and 12): 


(1) d..eh, sém mi dre mad su 
um name 2PL.POSS call how Q 
‘Um, what is your name?’ (lit. ‘name, you (pl.) call (it) how?’) 
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(2) tew dd(pause) na tsi bd mi 
meat dog 1SG NEG like NEG 
‘dog meat, I don’t like (it)’ 


The function of a fronted direct object whose grammatical role in the comment 
clause is overtly marked is described in section 3.2, below. 

When the fronted argument plays a role other than direct object in the com- 
ment clause, the topicalized entity is marked by the phrase dan Noun DED, 
where dan has the meaning ‘word, topic’, ‘Noun’ represents the topicalized 
argument, and the determiner is from the deducible reference set ra and na (see 
chapter 12). Note that the topicalized entities below function as possessors, not 
direct objects, in the comment clause: 


(3) la? dan ndd? na si Tau di gitsob rum-u 
COND word horse DED.M ASSERT T. FUT sell 3M.POSS-FV 
‘if it’s about the horse, Tau will do his sale’ (i.e., sell him) 


(4) lar dan yandaw ra si Tau da gitsob s-a 
COND word cow DED.F ASSERT T. FUT sell 3F.POSS-FV 
‘if it’s about the cow, Tau will do her sale’ (i.e., sell her) 


When the topicalized element is alocative complement its role in the comment 
clause is marked by the demonstrative han (see chapter 12), which is used only 
in anaphoric reference to a location: 


(5) Mora(pause) na tad han sem rdaw-a 
M. 1SG go there times many-FV 
‘Mora, I have been there many times’ 


Because the subject is the first constituent in the neutral clause (i.e. a clause 
without a topicalized constituent), fronting is not a sufficient means for topi- 
calizing the subject. The topicalized subject has the form of a headless relative 
clause, where the topicalized subject is preceded by the relative marker ma and 
followed by the deducible reference marker na or ra (see chapter 17 for the func- 
tion of na or ra as postrelative marker). The grammatical role of the topicalized 
subject constituent is indicated by a resumptive pronoun within the comment 
clause: 
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(6) ma Tat n-a(pause) mum ta limo tam ka baka 
REL T. DED.M-FV 3M — go market today ASSC morning 
st 
ASSERT 


‘as for Tau, he went to the market today’ 


The deducible reference marker can be omitted, provided there is a pause after 
the topicalized constituent: 


(7) ma Tau (pause) mum ta limo tam ka baka si 
REL T. 3M_—s go market today ASSC morning ASSERT 
‘as for Tau, he went to the market today’ 


In the following elicited verbless clause there is no marker either before or after 
the topicalized subject. The only indication of topicalization is the pause after 
the topicalized constituent Gwa and the indicative subject pronoun td in the 
comment clause. The clause-final impersonal pronoun na marks the verbless 
equational clause (see chapter 11): 


(8) Gwa, ta ndzar-rin ms mbari na 
G.  3F sister-1SG.POSS REL older I1.PRO 
‘Gwa, she is my older sister’ 


Cf. without the indicative pronoun: 


(9) Gwa ndzar-rin ma mbari na 
G. _ sister-SG.POSS REL older IL.PRO 
‘Gwa is my older sister’ 


3 Focus 


A variety of constituents can be placed in focus, including nouns, modifiers, 
and predicates. The chief formal difference between topicalization and focus is 
that the focused element is not fronted but remains in situ, where its grammati- 
cal role is marked by the same means used in the neutral clause. Recall that Pévé 
does not draw a formal distinction between contrastive and non-contrastive 
focus. 
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3.1 Focus on the Subject 

Focus on the subject is marked by the marker ka followed by the relative marker 
ma and a resumptive pronoun coding the gender of the head. The difference 
between the focus clause and the relative clause lies in the marker ké after the 
focused subject. The source of the marker 4d is an open question, as the form 
bears similarity to both the copula ke and the associative preposition ka: 


(10) mum ki ma = ni_sts6b yandw amd na ts mi 
3M FOC REL PRO buy cow but 18G NEG NEG 
‘it’s he who bought the cow, not I’ 


(11) mum ki mad ni bay” man-a 
3M_ FOC REL PRO friend 18G.POSS-FV 


‘it is he who is my friend’ 


Compare with the relative clause, where the head is not followed by ka: 


(12) swa ma ni té nan mbs ti ka ndind bay 
man REL PRO take 18G.0 come here ASSC OP POST friend 
man-a 
1SG.POSS-FV 


‘the man who brought me here is my friend’ 


When the focused entity is a proper noun, focus is marked by a determiner fol- 
lowing the proper noun: 


(13) bay Taobay na gar gazu 
bay Taobay na gar ka su 
CON] T. DED.M side which Q 
‘“So where is this Taobay?”’ 


3.2 Focus on the Object 

As shown in chapter 6, a previously mentioned inanimate object is usually not 
overtly marked. When an object pronoun is used to refer an inanimate argu- 
ment, this places the argument in focus: 


(14) na ti sdfntum = kum-u 
1SG ate 3F.0/3M.0 yesterday-FV 
‘I ate it yesterday’ 
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(15) mum wd sd_—stsob manne 
3M _ IMPF 3F.0 buy 18G.0 ADP 
‘he is buying it for me’ 


Cf. the non-focused form, where the direct object is unmarked: 


(16) na tsd6 = kum(-i) 
1SG bought yesterday 
‘T bought (it) yesterday’ 


In some examples focus on the object is coded by the juxtaposition of an affir- 
mative and a negative clause pertaining to the same event, where each clause 
has a different overt object. The following sentence is a Pévé translation of the 
English form ‘he bought a cow, not a goat’: 


(17) mum ts6b yandw (pause) mum tsi tsb ya hu mi 
3M _ buy _cow 3M_ NEG buy fem. goat NEG 
‘he bought a cow; he did not buy a female goat’ 


3.3 Focus on the Adjunct 

In the next three examples, focus on the temporal adjunct (see chapter 21) is 
marked by the clause-final impersonal pronoun na, which indicates that the 
adjunct is an independent equational clause (cf. chapter 1). The marker ni 
codes proximity to the time of speech. The English translation is intended to 
convey the meaning, though it may not reflect the order of constituents in Pévé: 


(18) mgban ni na it da de num ye 
now PROX I.PRO 2PLSBJV FUT call 3M.0 PERM 
‘jt is now that you should call him’ 


(19) é da de num ka fata ni na 
2PL.SBJV FUT call 3M.0 ASSC day PROX IPRO 
‘you will call him this afternoon’ 


(20) Taw ta lumo ka baka ni na 
T. go market ASSC morning PROX I.PRO 
‘Tau went to the market this morning’ 


The sentence is acceptable without the sequence ni na, but there is no indica- 
tion of focus: 
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(21) Tau td limo ka baka 
T. go market ASSC morning 
‘Tau went to the market this moming’ 


4 Conclusion 


A non-subject constituent is topicalized by fronting. The role of the topical- 
ized constituent as the inanimate direct object of the comment clause is not 
overtly marked within the clause. When the fronted non-subject argument is 
not the direct object of the comment clause, the argument is marked by the 
phrase dan Noun DED, where DED is a deducible reference marker indicating 
the gender of the head (i.e. topicalized) noun. The topicalized subject of a ver- 
bal clause may be marked as the head of a relative clause, with the grammatical 
role of the topicalized subject indicated by a resumptive pronoun within the 
comment clause. Another means of indicating topicalization is a pause after 
the topicalized constituent. 

Pévé does not distinguish between contrastive and non-contrastive focus. 
Means of coding focus include the preposition ka followed by the relative 
marker ma and a resumptive pronoun referring to the focused constituent; 
overt marking of a constituent that is normally understood, such as the pre- 
viously mentioned inanimate direct object; and the impersonal pronoun na, 
which places the constituent in focus by marking it as an independent clause. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Conjoined Clauses 


1 Introduction 


The examination of forms used in natural discourse reveals several means of 
conjoining clauses in Pévé. These include a coordinating conjunction, which 
may involve one or more conjunctive morphemes, and coordination through 
subject omission. Unlike many Chadic languages, Pévé has a dedicated coor- 
dinating conjunction day, corresponding to ‘and’, which conjoins clauses that 
involve shared participants or events. The same conjunction can be used as a 
discourse connector or propositional relator, whose function is to introduce 
‘an addendum to the act of speaking rather than a continuation of the propo- 
sitional content of the preceding sentence’ (Frajzyngier and Katriel 1991: 452). 
The conjunction amd ‘but; an Arabic borrowing that is common in Chadic lan- 
guages, indicates that the event of the second clause is unexpected. 


2 Conjunction bay 


The conjunction bay conjoins two clauses that are part of the same narrative. 
While the source of the conjunction bay is not obvious, the form is clearly not 
a borrowing from Fulfulde or Mundang. Unlike coordinating conjunctions in 
some languages, bay does not function as a nominal conjunction. In all but one 
natural discourse example clauses conjoined by bay are independent clauses 
and each clause has its own subject noun or pronoun. The subject of the second 
clause is omitted in one natural discourse example and also in some elicited 
examples. 

Clauses conjoined by bay often describe sequential events involving the 
same participants: 


(1) mum ti kwa bay mum ndé fyen-e 
3M _ seat thing CONJ 3M _ fall sleep.N 
‘he ate and then he slept’ 


Prosodic evidence makes it clear that bay is a component of the second clause, 
not the first clause, as there is frequently a drop in intonation and a pause 
(marked by ‘...’) before the marker bay: 
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(2) na_ bariba... baynandéfyen haaa 
na bd ri ba... bay na ndé fyén ha 
1SG lie down place lying (N) CONJ 1SG fall sleep until 


ndzike vat mariya 

ndzike vat ma riya 

iron five REL afternoon 

‘Tlay down and I slept until five o'clock in the afternoon.’ 


In the examples above, the conjoined clauses share a common subject. In dis- 
course, the conjunction bay may introduce a sentence that shares nothing with 
the preceding sentence other than the fact that both are part of the same nar- 
rative. The discourse connector function of bay thus resembles the secondary 
function of English markers such as ‘and; ‘also’, ‘so’, ‘anyway’, ‘but’ (see Frajzyn- 
gier and Katriel 1991). The discourse connector function of bay is illustrated in 
the following pairs of consecutive sentences from natural texts: 


(3) a. namba ryd ti... ka ndzikét (error) aa _ndzike vat 
namba ?ya ti ka ndzike ¢ aa_ndzike vat 
1PL_ _—_— leave PROX ASSC iron (error) uh iron five 
ma riya 
ma_ riya 


REL evening 
‘We left here at five o’clock in the evening: 


b. Gaybwo syébdyriim 
bay buwo syé bdyrum 
CONJ rain fall much 
‘And it rained a lot? 


Following is another discourse pair where there are no shared arguments in the 
clauses conjoined by bay: 


(4) a. namba gi va gye nandagandzikee ... syéda? 
namba gay? vun = zye_ na daka ndzike seda? 
1PL stay mouth river DED.M from iron seven 
har day  ndzike vat mavan baka 


hai ddy ndgike vat md ~~ vun __ baka 

until arrive iron five REL mouth morning 

‘We stayed by the riverbank from seven o'clock until five o’clock in the 
morning.’ 
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b. bay = mota manaha rawtirum 

bay mota ma ni na han _ rawti rum 

CONJ car(Ful.) REL PRO 1SG there inside 3M.POSS 

na (pause) zd? tsuwdl zye nakandzike fadi? maga? 

n-a za? tsuwdal 36 na ka ndzike fadi? ma 

POST-FV find cross river DEDM ~~ ASSC iron’ four REL 
baka 

ga? baka 


side morning 
‘Then the car that I was sitting in there managed to cross the river at 
four o'clock in the morning: 


When clauses conjoined by bay have the same subject, the subject of the sec- 


ond clause can be omitted: 


(5) 


mota nyén dapa gar tftbdyrim baiyén dapa ga’... 
mota nyen dapa gar ti bayrim bay —nyen dapa ga? 
car (Ful.) fill bank side PROX much CONJ fill bank side 
day? bdayrum toro (error)! ta?-a 


day? bayrum to? tar-a 
DIST.F much near also-FV 


‘Cars filled the banks on this side and (they) filled that side (the other side) 
as well.’ 


ta di fun bay gitsob rum ws — lumo 


3F cook food CONJ sell 3M.POSS PREP market 
‘she cooks food and (she) sells it at the market’ 


Counterexpectation 


The conjunction amd, an Arabic borrowing commonly used in Chadic lan- 
guages, indicates that the clause that follows is not the expected outcome of 
the preceding clause. The same-subject participant is overtly marked in both 
clauses: 


1 Theuse of the adverbial to?, meaning ‘near the speaker’, is an error when used with the phrase 
ga? day? ‘that side’. However, the adverbial to? can be used with the phrase ga? ti ‘this side’. 
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(7) na gak um za? kéazd si ama na tsi gdk mi 
1SG can 3M.0O find CF ASSERT but 18G NEG can NEG 
‘I should have been able to find him, but I couldn't’ 


(8) mum tsd6 yandw ama mum tsi tsdb hu mi 
3M _ buy cow but(Ar) 3M_ NEG buy goat NEG 
‘he bought a cow but he did not buy a goat’ (for ‘he bought a cow, not a 
goat’) 


(9) ta ké bay kum ama tam ta tsi Obdy za? mi 
3F PROG pretty yesterday but (Ar) today 3F NEG pretty still NEG 
‘she used to be pretty, but she is not pretty anymore’ 


4 Conclusion 


The conjunction day conjoins clauses referring to sequential events that may 
or may not involve the same participants. When clauses conjoined by bay have 
the same subject, the subject marker in the second clause can be omitted. The 
conjunction bay also functions as a discourse connector or propositional rela- 
tor indicating that the sentence that follows is part of the same narrative or 
speech act as the preceding sentence. The conjunction amd, borrowed from 
Arabic, conjoins complete clauses and indicates that the second clause is not 
the expected outcome of the first clause. 
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Relative Clauses 


1 Introduction 


A relative clause is defined here as a clause whose function is to modify a 
head noun. Characteristics of relative clauses in Pévé include the following: The 
head noun is the first component of the relative clause. The relative marker ma 
(glossed ‘REL’) immediately follows the head noun and may then be followed 
by a resumptive pronoun (glossed ‘R.PRO’) reflecting the gender and number 
of the head of the relative clause. The resumptive pronouns are ti (fem.) and 
ni (masc. or pl.), identical with the proximal deictic demonstratives and deter- 
miners described in chapter 12. The head noun and the relative clause together 
form a noun phrase whose grammatical role in a larger construction is marked 
by a preposition or by the position or the relative clause with respect to other 
constituents. 

In some cases, but not all, the relative clause is followed by one of the 
deducible reference markers ra (f.), na (m.), or kuna (pl.), described in chap- 
ter 12. As shown in chapter 12, the deducible reference marker tells the listener 
that the referent can be deduced but does not indicate a particular domain 
of reference. The relative clause before the deducible reference marker pro- 
vides information about the head noun and thereby narrows the scope of ref- 
erence. 

This chapter describes (a) the means of marking grammatical functions 
within the relative clause, and (b) the means of marking the grammatical role 
of the relative clause within a larger construction. Sections below are arranged 
according to the grammatical role of the head noun within the relative clause, 
not the role of the relative clause within the larger construction. The latter is 
described as necessary in each section. For clarity, all relative clauses are brack- 
eted in this chapter. 


2 Subject Head 


2.1 Relative Marker and Resumptive Pronoun 

When the head of the relative clause serves as the subject of the relative clause, 
the structure of the relative clause is Subject Relative marker Resumptive pro- 
noun Verb (Object). When the relative clause functions as the subject of the 
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larger construction, the relative clause precedes the main verb. In the next 
example the resumptive pronoun ti refers to the head of the relative clause: 


(1) [ma ma ti di fun] 
woman REL R.PRO cook food 
‘the woman who cooked the food ...’ 


The resumptive pronoun ni after the relative marker ma may refer to either a 
masculine singular head or a plural head of unspecified gender. As shown in 
later sections, the resumptive pronoun is not associated with any particular 
grammatical function within the relative clause or the larger construction: 


(2) a. [swa ma ni dam so man dam so} 
man/person REL R.PRO build house 18G.POSS build house 
um tara 


3M.POSS also 
‘the person who built my house built his house, too’ 


Cf. the plural: 


b. [s6wa ma ni dam so man] dam so um 
people REL R.PRO build house 18G.POSS build house 3M.POSS 
tar-a 
also-FV 


‘the people who built my house built his house, too’ 


When the relative clause itself functions as the object within a larger construc- 
tion, the relative clause follows the main verb. As shown in later sections, this 
is true regardless of the role of the relative head (bolded) within the relative 
clause: 


(3) na wé [mad mo ti di fun| 
1SG see woman REL R.PRO cook food 
‘I saw the woman who cooked the food’ 


2.2 Deducible-Reference Marker 

The end of the relative clause is often marked by a deducible-reference marker 
(DED) reflecting the gender of the head of the relative clause. The marker often 
has low tone, probably due to end-of-clause prosody. As shown in chapter 12, 
the function of the deducible-reference markers ra (f.), na (m.), or Auna (pl.) is 
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to tell the listener to deduce the referent of the head of the clause. When the 
deducible reference marker follows a relative clause, the function of the rela- 
tive clause is to narrow the scope of reference: 


(4) [yandw ma bu ral ma na n-d 
cow REL white DED.F REL 1SG I.LPRO-FV 
‘it is the white cow (lit. ‘the cow that is white’) that is mine’ 


Evidence that the deducible reference marker is not a resumptive pronoun is 
that the two markers can co-occur: 


(5) [swa ma ni t€é nan mbs ti ka ndi_na| bay 
man REL R.PRO take 1SG come here ASSC 3SG.0 DED.M friend 
man-a 
1SG.POSS-FV 


‘the man who brought me here (lit. ‘took me [and] came here with me’) 
is my friend’ 


Frajzyngier 1996 shows that in some Chadic languages the presence or absence 
of a marker at the end of the relative clause is connected with the referential 
status of the head of the relative clause, e.g. whether the head of the relative 
clause is visible, previously mentioned, or known to the listener. As shown in 
the following examples, the post-relative marker in Pévé does not encode such 
distinctions: 


a. Known referent, followed by the phrase-final impersonal pronoun na (under- 
lying form na). Use of the phrase-final marker is optional: 


(6) na wé  [swa ma ni mba ka ru ti (na)|_ sé 
1SG know man REL R.PRO come ASSC 2M here DED.M ASSERT 


‘I know the man who brought you here’ 


b. Unknown referent, which may also be followed by the impersonal pronoun 


nd: 

(7) mum diimwa [swa ma ni mba ka rum ti 
3M _ forget + man REL R.PRO come ASSC 3M.POSS PROX 
(na)| si 


DED.M ASSERT 
‘he forgot who brought it here’ 
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The term ‘object head’ means that the head of the relative clause, i.e. the argu- 
ment followed by ma, has the function of object within the relative clause. 
The relative marker ma is usually followed by the resumptive pronoun ti or 
ni, evidence that the resumptive pronoun is not associated with any particu- 
lar grammatical function. 

Because the head of the relative clause is always the first component of the 
relative clause, the role of a non-subject head within the relative clause must 
be deduced from the presence or absence of other arguments within the rela- 
tive clause. In the following example, the role of kwati ‘food’ as object within 
the relative clause is deduced from the presence of the subject pronoun ta 
before the verb in the relative clause, resulting in the form O REL R.PROS V 
(DED): 


(8) [Awdti ma ni ta gi _— na kadam-da 
food REL R.PRO 3F make DED.M good-FV 
‘the food that she prepared is good’ 


Similarly, in the next example the object role of Awa ‘thing’ is deduced from 
the presence of the subject pronoun namba before the verb within the relative 
clause: 


(9) [kwad ma ta ka syem ma ni namba wé na| kalin 
thing REL go ASSC feet REL R.PRO iPL see DED.M rat 
n-d 
I.PRO-FV 


‘the animal (‘thing that walks on legs’) that we saw is a rat’ 


In the preceding examples the relative clause functions as the subject of the 
larger construction, in each case a verbless identificational predication (see 
chapter 11). When the larger construction containing the relative clause in- 
volves a predicate, the function of the relative clause as subject of the larger 
construction is indicated by the position of the relative clause before the main 
verb: 


(10) [ma ma_ iti ha wé ra] mbs si 
woman REL R.PRO 2M saw DED.F come REL 
‘the woman you saw has come’ 
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A relative clause that is the object of the larger construction is marked by 
its position after the main verb. In the following examples the relative clause is 
the object of the larger construction and the head of the relative clause is the 
object within the relative clause: 


(11) nd tuk [kwati ma ni tad gi na kadamda]| 
1SG feel food REL R.PRO 3F do DED.M good 
‘T liked the food that she prepared’ 


(12) na ts66 = [ndd? ma_ urd?-a} 
18G bought horse REL black-FV 
‘T bought a black horse (‘horse that is black’)’ or ‘I bought the black horse’ 


(13) handay fol yandw mds ka gdb kuna tsdp-6 
3PL slaughter cow REL ASSC illness PL __ first-FV 
‘they slaughter the sick cows (lit. ‘cows that are with illness’) first’ 


The head of the relative clause can function as indirect object within the rel- 
ative clause. The role of the head as indirect object is deduced from the fact 
that the verb in the relative clause is followed by two arguments (see sa (3F.0) 
and derwa ‘book’ in example 14, below). As shown in chapter 6, when two 
arguments follow the verb, the first argument after the verb has the function 
of indirectly affected object, in this case the recipient. Note that the indirect 
object head of the relative clause is represented by the resumptive pronoun ti: 


(14) na wa gi lekol wanji ka [vay ma ma ti na 
18G IMPF do school together ASSC child female REL R.PRO 1SG 
ne sa derwa nap?-a] 
give 3F.0 book I.PRO-FV 
‘I go to the same school as the girl to whom I gave a book’ 


As shown in the preceding and following examples, the relative clause may 
function as the object of a preposition within the larger construction. As is the 
case with other prepositional phrases, the relative clause follows the preposi- 
tion: 


(15) mum mb3_ ka [Awad ma ni had né num na si] 
3M _ come ASSC thing REL R.PRO 2M give 3M DED.M EE 
‘he brought (lit. ‘came with’) the things that you gave him’ 
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4 Adjunct Head 


The head of the relative clause may function as an adjunct within the rela- 
tive clause, where ‘adjunct’ means a lexical item, phrase, or clause that can 
be added to almost any construction (see chapter 21). The role of the head as 
addressee within the relative clause is marked by the associative preposition 
ka followed by a pronoun from the set coding inalienable possession/object of 
a preposition (see chapter 5). The function of the relative clause as subject of 
the larger construction is marked, as elsewhere, by the position of the relative 
clause before the main verb: 


(16) [ma ma_ ti na gedan ma ka sa wa 
woman REL R.PRO 1SG speak (‘throw words’) REL ASSC 3F PREP 
Maroua ra mbs si 
M. DED.F] come ASSERT 


‘the woman whom I talked with in Maroua has arrived’ 


The locative role of the head of the relative clause can be marked by the demon- 
strative han, which indicates anaphoric reference to a location that is not the 
place of speech (see chapter 12). When the head of the relative clause is a loca- 
tive complement, the resumptive pronoun has the masculine/plural form ni: 


(17) bay = [mota  manaha rawtirum | 

bay [mota ma ni na han ravwti rum| 

CONJ car (Ful.) REL PRO 1SG there inside 3M.POSS 

na (pause) zd? tsuwdl zye nakandziké fedi? maga? 

n-a zd? tsuwal 36 na ka ndzike fadir ma 

POST-FV find cross river DEDM  ASSC iron four REL 
baka 

ga? baka 


side morning 
‘Then the car that I was sitting in there managed to cross the river at four 
o'clock in the morning. 


Like other relative clauses, the clause with a locative head may be followed bya 
deducible reference marker (in bold). As elsewhere, the object role of the rela- 
tive clause in the larger sentence is marked by the position of the relative clause 
after the main verb: 
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(18) mum dimwa [ri mani mum wé kwd ma ta ka 
3M_ forget place REL R.PRO 3M see thing REL walk ASSC 
syem| han na si 


foot there DED.M ASSERT 
‘he forgot the place where he saw the animal’ 


5 Deictic Relative Clauses 


In nearly all of the examples cited above there is a predicate within the relative 
clause. Exceptions are equational, identificational and other predications that 
are verbless as stand-alone clauses. When the relative clause does not contain 
a predicate, the resumptive pronouns ni and ti function as markers of proximal 
deixis, as in the following examples: 


(19) [swa ma ni na| pum num-u 
man REL R.PRO DED.M hit 3M-FV 
‘the man who is here hit him’ 


In the following sentence, the relative clause functions as the head of another 
relative clause: 


(20) [yandw ma ni kuna] md handay_ n-a 
cow REL R.PRO DED.PL REL 3PL.POSS ILPRO-FV 
‘these cows (‘cows that are here’) are theirs (‘that are theirs’)’ 


It is very likely that the proximal demonstratives ti and ni are the source of the 
resumptive pronouns fi and ni. Evidence that ti and ni in a verbless relative 
clause have a function that is different from the function of tiand niin a relative 
clause that involves a predicate is provided by the fact that the distal demon- 
stratives day? (fem.) and nay? (masc.) can also be used in a verbless relative 
clause: 


(21) [yandw ma day? ré| ma mum n-ad 
cow REL DIST.F DED.F REL 3M.POSS I.PRO-FV 
‘that cow is his’ (lit. ‘the cow that is there is his’) 


(22) [mi md nday?| su 
what REL DIST.M Q 
‘what is that?’ 
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In natural discourse the relative marker ma is sometimes omitted before 
the deictic demonstrative. The significance of this variation remains to be 
explored: 


(23) a kat [s6wd (ma) nay? — kun-a| 
2M look people (REL) DIST.M DED.PL-FV 
‘look at those people (‘people who are there’)! 


The deducible reference marker can co-occur with the resumptive pronoun ni 
or ti in the deictic function, as it can in the non-deictic function: 


(24) [swa (ma) ni na| pum num-u 
man REL R.PRO DEDM hit 3M-FV 
‘this man (‘man who is here’) hit him’ 


6 Conclusion 


The basic form of the relative clause is Noun REL R.PRO... (DED), where Noun 
is the head of the relative clause, REL is the relative marker ma, R.PRO is a 
resumptive pronoun that reflects the number and gender (if singular) of the 
head of the relative clause, and DED is a deducible-reference determiner from 
the set ra (fem.), na (masc.), and kuna (pl.), described in chapter 12. The pres- 
ence of the deducible-reference determiner at the end of the relative clause 
indicates that the function of the clause is to narrow the scope of reference for 
the hearer. The resumptive pronouns ti and ni are probably derived from the 
proximal deictic demonstratives discussed in chapter 12. Evidence for this is 
that ti or ni functions as a deictic demonstrative in a relative clause that does 
not contain a predicate. In all instances, the syntactic function of the relative 
clause within the larger construction is indicated by the position of the relative 
clause with respect to the main verb and by the presence or absence of other 
arguments in the larger construction. 
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Conditional and Temporal Constructions 


1 Introduction 


Conditional and temporal constructions in Pévé share the same basic struc- 
ture, Protasis+Apodosis, where the protasis clause provides the conditional or 
temporal setting for the event described by the apodosis clause. The condi- 
tional protasis clause is marked by the form /a? and the clause-final assertive 
marker si. There is no designated marker for the conditional apodosis clause. 
The temporal protasis clause is marked by the clause-initial phrase kari mani, 
sometimes reduced to kari or mani. Like the conditional apodosis, the tempo- 
ral apodosis has no designated marker. As shown below, the assertive marker si 
(see chapter g) plays a role in protasis and apodosis clauses in both conditional 
and temporal constructions. 


2 Conditional Constructions 


The conditional construction in Pévé, as in many languages, describes a certain 
state or event (protasis) and the potential outcome or implications of the state 
or event (apodosis). The conditional protasis clause, which describes the ini- 
tial state or event, is marked by the conditional marker la? and by use of the 
assertive marker si in clause-final position. The marker /a?, no doubt derived 
from the verb /a? ‘to say’, may occur immediately before or after the subject of 
the protasis, with no apparent distinction. Tense and aspect are marked in the 
conditional protasis and apodosis by the same means used in the independent 
clause: 


(1) la? han gi —skwati ndo? si namba da ti 
COND 2F make food finish ASSERT 1PL FUT eat 
‘if you have finished cooking, we will eat’ 


or 


(2) hay la? gi —kwti ndo?__ si namba da ti 
2F COND make food finish ASSERT 1PL FUT eat 
‘if you have finished cooking, we will eat’ 
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The order Subject COND appears to be favored in some unsolicited exam- 
ples: 


(3) ha la? mba saday? si ha da fe hu 
2M COND come day after tomorrow ASSERT 2M FUT get goat 
hob-o amaha la? mba siw si ha da fe 
two-FV but 2M COND come tomorrow ASSERT 2M FUT get 
ddw-a 
one-FV 


‘If you come day after tomorrow you will get two goats. But if you come 
tomorrow, you will get one: 


(4) ha la? da mba si a te sab wit ba 
2M COND FUT come ASSERT 2M.SBJV hold spear 2M.POSS hand 
‘If [you] come here, hold your spear (in your hand)’ 


As shown in chapter g, the assertive marker at the end of a simple sentence indi- 
cates that the speaker wants the hearer to believe in the reality of the event or 
state described by the sentence. In the conditional construction, the assertive 
marker at the end of the protasis clause advises the hearer to believe that the 
event or state described in the protasis has occurred, will occur, or may occur. 
The use of the assertive marker in the conditional clause is explained by the fact 
that consequences expressed in the apodosis will have no bearing if the hearer 
does not believe in the truth or reality of the protasis. The consequences of the 
protasis are described in the apodosis clause, which has the same form as the 
corresponding simple sentence: 


(5) la? tsob rum bayrim si, i tsob gar ri masin 
COND buy 3M.POSS much ASSERT 2PL buy side place other 
ye 
PERM 


‘if its price is high, you can buy it somewhere else’ 
Cf. the simple sentence: 


(6) i tsob gar ri masin ye 
2PL.SBJV buy side place other PERM 
‘you can buy it somewhere else’ 
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(7) hdn lar? gi ~—kwati ndo?_ si namba da ti 
2F COND make food finish ASSERT 1PL FUT eat 
‘if you have finished cooking, we will eat’ 


Cf. the simple sentence: 


(8) namba da ti 
1PL FUT eat 
‘we will eat’ 


As shown in the preceding examples, there is no dedicated marker of the condi- 
tional apodosis. There are, however, two types of conditional apodosis clauses: 
One that is followed by the assertive marker si and one that is not followed by 
the assertive marker. Both are described below. 

When the apodosis involves the auxiliary verb gak ‘can, be able to’ followed 
by another verb, the apodosis is followed by the marker si: 


(9) na lar mba sii na gar am za? si 
na la? mbs si na gakum_  zar si 
18G COND come ASSERT 1SG can 3M.0O find ASSERT 
‘If I came here, I could find him! 


(10) mum la? géndo? sin um si mum gak pemdy 
3M _ COND finish work 3M.POSS ASSERT 3M can rest 
si 
ASSERT 
‘if he has finished his work, he can rest’ | gé ndo? ‘throw end’] 


The marker si may also follow the apodosis when the protasis describes a 
state or event that did not occur. In the next example, evidence that the event 
described by the protasis did not occur is provided by use of the counterfactual 
(CF) marker kzd (see chapter 19) in the protasis clause. This provides evidence 
that the assertive marker indicates the speaker’s desire that the hearer accept 
an ‘if X, then Y’ connection between the protasis and the apodosis rather than 
the speaker’s belief in the real-world state or event: 


(11) mum la? gbagbon kazd bdayrum si, ka mum kéra_ siné 
3M COND strong CF much ASSERT then 3M leave field 
na ndér ddy_ st 
DED.M finish arrive ASSERT 
‘if he were very strong, he would have finished the field earlier’ 
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The marker si does not follow an apodosis that is marked for the future tense. 
The explanation for this is that use of the future tense indicates the speaker's 
belief that an event or state will occur, so use of the assertive marker would 
result in reduplication: 


(12) handay la? ws gi sin wdandzi st handay di _—_ndé? 
3PL COND IMPF do work together ASSERT 3PL FUT finish 
fine rum garri —*si 


field 3M.POSS quickly ASSERT 
‘if they are working together, they will finish their field faster’ 


For the same reason si cannot follow the independent future clause: 
p 
(13) mum da gewa__Garoua siw *si 
3M_—sCFUT return G. tomorrow *ASSERT 
for ‘he will return from Garoua tomorrow’ 


The assertive marker also does not occur when the apodosis is marked for 
another modality, such as obligation or permission. The fact that the assertive 
marker does not co-occur with other modality markers adds to the evidence 
that si itself is a marker of modality, since markers of different modalities can- 
not occur in the same clause. The marker si does not occur when the apodosis 
is marked with the clause-initial obligation marker say. The following sentence 
expresses the speaker’s doubt in the subject’s arrival: 


(14) mum la? di mba katd? si say? na gild? tu 
3M COND FUT come now REL OBLIG iSG ready body 
rin-i *sé 
1SG.POSS-FV ASSERT 
‘if he comes, I must be ready’ 


The marker si also does not occur when the apodosis clause is marked for the 
subjunctive mood, as indicated by use of the subjunctive (SBJV) pronoun (see 
chapter 9): 


(15) la? hi ws dalumo si i dzi wa 
COND 2PL IMPF go market ASSERT 2PL.SBJV wait head 
rin *si 


1SG.POSS ASSERT 
‘if you (PL) are going to the market, wait for me’ 
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The key components of the conditional construction are thus the con- 
ditional marker la? preceding or following the subject of the protasis, the 
assertive marker si at the end of the protasis, and the stand-alone nature of 
the apodosis. 


3 Temporal Constructions 


The temporal construction describes the temporal relationship between the 
event or state described by the protasis clause and the event or state described 
by the apodosis clause. While the conditional construction refers to a sequence 
of events, the temporal construction may or may not indicate a cause-and- 
effect relationship between the protasis and the apodosis. 

In most cases the temporal protasis clause is marked by the clause-initial 
phrase kari (mani), derived from the associative preposition ka followed by the 
noun si ‘time, place’, the relative marker ma, and the resumptive pronoun ni (see 
chapter 17). For simplicity the phrase kari mani is usually glossed ‘when’. The 
end of the protasis clause may be unmarked or may be marked by the clause- 
final assertive marker si. Like the conditional apodosis, the temporal apodosis 
has the same form as the corresponding independent clause. 

A temporal protasis clause referring to a single event usually begins with 
the phrase kari mani. A temporal protasis clause in the perfective aspect, as 
marked by high tone on the verb, may be followed by the marker si, indicat- 
ing the speaker’s belief that the event of the protasis took place: 


(16) karimani handay gi sin  nday ndér wa fine si 
when 3PL do work 3PL.POSS finish PREP field ASSERT 
handay géwa td so nday-a 


3PL return go house 3PL.POSS-FV 
‘when they finished their work in the field, they went back home’ 


Use of the assertive marker after the perfective protasis is apparently optional, 
as indicated by the following elicited and natural discourse examples: 


(17) karimani so vé ku handay wir ka né 
when house take fire 3PL exit (PL) ASSC run 
‘when the house caught fire, they fled’ (lit. ‘they left with a run’) 
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(18) ee karimani... mum rin ne num ndé na?-a.... brok 
ee karimani mum in ne num ndéd nar-a brik 
eh when 3M_—s say ADP 3M like LPRO-FV monitor lizard 
gwara tfiva rum-u syamdye wit dyé maa su 
gwar? tfivun rum-u syemde wii de mad su 
then ask 3M.POSS-FV name  2M.POSS call what Q 
‘When he told him that (lit. ‘said to him like that’), Monitor Lizard asked 
him, “What do they call you?”’ 


(19) karimani handay kaw num handay fay mba so 
when 3PL catch, arrest 3M.O 3PL return come home 
‘when they arrested him, they came back home’ 


Use of the unmarked aspect in the protasis indicates that the event was ongo- 
ing at the time of the event described by the apodosis. The unmarked aspect in 
the following example is indicated by use of the underlying verb forms fay and 
da, with no markers of tense or aspect: 


(20) karimani mum fa da.... mum ndyéwa ka... yii 
karimani mum fan da.... mum ndewa ka... yii 
when 3M _ repeat go 3M meet ASSC squirrel 
‘On his way back home he ran into Squirrel.’ 


A protasis clause referring to a repeated event is marked by the adverbial day? 
‘all, every’ at the end of the protasis clause. The assertive marker si, if present, 
precedes the adverbial marker: 


(21) karimamla? Pway gay? si day? mum par 
karimani mum la? — Pway dan? si day? mum par 
when 3M COND win game ASSERT all 3M _ remove 
vay gay? daw mum pyé wa ne ka dzanak ka 
vay gay? daw mum pé wa ne_ ka dzanak ka 
child game one 3M_hit head ADP ASSC guinea fowl ASSC 
ndi 
ndi 
38G.0 


‘Each time he won the game, he took a playing piece (vay gay?) and hit a 
guinea fowl on the head with it’ 
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Unlike the conditional apodosis, the temporal apodosis is rarely followed by 
si. This provides further evidence that the final si in the conditional apodosis 
indicates the speaker’s certainty with respect to the relationship between the 
event/state of the protasis and the event/state of the apodosis rather than the 
speaker's certainty that an event/state actually occurred: 


(22) kari mani ta géndor sin sd ta pemdy(-a) 
DEM REL 32F finish work 3F.POSS 3F rest(-FV) 
‘when she finished her work, she rested’ 


(23) karimani narday so man na tik bayrim 
karimani na ta day sé man na tftk bayrim 


when 18G __ go arrive house 18G.POSS 18G tire (V) much 
‘When I got home I was very tired.’ 


In elicited sentences of the same type the use of si is considered unacceptable 
in the temporal apodosis: 


(24) karimani handay gi sin  nday ndér wa fine si 
when 3PL do work 3PL.POSS finish PREP field ASSERT 
handay géwa td so nday-a *si 


3PL return go house 3PL.POSS-FV ASSERT 
for ‘when they finished their work, they went back home’ 


(25) kari mani ta géndor sin sd ta pemdy *si 
DEM REL 3F finish work 3F.POSS 3F rest *ASSERT 
for ‘when she finished her work, she rested’ 


In all of the examples above the event or state described by the apodosis imme- 
diately follows the event or state described by the protasis. When there is a 
temporal gap between the events of the protasis and the apodosis, the pro- 
tasis may be marked by the adverbial dayna ‘after’ in place of the form kari 
(‘at the time of’). The form mani (Relative marker + Resumptive pronoun) is 
retained: 


(26) dayna mani ta gitsob hu ta ts6b  mbraw-a 
after when 3F sell goat 3F bought clothes-FV 
‘after she sold the goat, she bought a dress’ 
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When the event described by the protasis occurred at a previously described 
point in time, the marker kari may be followed by the possessive pronoun rum 
rather than the marker mani. The possessive pronoun refers to a specific point 
in time that has been described in previous discourse: 


(27) kari rim bruk fay (error) faké (error) farya 
kari rum brik fan fan bé fay Pyd 
then 3M.POSS monitor lizard repeat repeat pass go back 
num-u 
num-u 
3M.0-FV 


‘At that point Monitor Lizard headed back, departed’ (Monitor Lizard’s 
departure has already been described) 


When the event of the protasis has already occurred at a specific point in time, 
the apodosis may be followed by the assertive marker: 


(28) kari rum nday fan kaw num nday fan 
kari rum [hal|nday fan kaw num nday fan 
when 3M.POSS 3PL arrest (‘repeat grab’) 3M.O 3PL_ repeat 
mba so si 
mbs_ so si 


come home ASSERT 
‘When they arrested him they came back home. 


4 Conclusion 


Conditional and temporal constructions share the property of having a protasis 
clause that sets the condition or time frame for the apodosis clause. The con- 
ditional protasis is marked by the morpheme /d?, corresponding to ‘if’, either 
before or after the subject noun or pronoun, along with the assertive marker si 
at the end of the protasis. The temporal protasis, in contrast, is marked by one 
of a number of temporal expressions, the most common of which is kari mani 
‘when’. Distinctions coded in temporal protasis clauses include completion of 
the event before the apodosis, the ongoing nature of the event before or during 
the apodosis, a specific point in time, and perhaps others. There is no dedicated 
marker of the conditional or temporal apodosis, both of which have the same 
form as the corresponding independent clauses. The conditional apodosis may 
be followed by the assertive marker si, provided the apodosis is not marked for 
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any other modality or for the future tense. The use of the assertive marker in 
the temporal protasis appears to be optional, and there few instances of the 
assertive marker in the temporal apodosis. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Complementation 


1 Introduction 


This chapter describes constructions involving a matrix clause and a comple- 
ment clause that may function as an independent clause, an argument of the 
matrix-clause verb, or a modifier of the matrix-clause verb. Included are clausal 
complements of verbs of saying, cognition, perception, and volition, as well as 
modifying complements of verbs corresponding to ‘to be able’, ‘to start’, ‘to fin- 
ish’ ‘to spend the day/night, ‘to help’, and ‘to make’. 

Unlike in many languages, constructions in Pévé involving frequently used 
verbs of saying do not necessarily distinguish between direct and indirect 
speech. However, constructions involving verbs of cognition and perception do 
code a distinction between direct and indirect cognition or perception. With 
verbs of perception and volition, and also with the verb ‘to ask’, a distinction 
is drawn between complements in the realm of the real world (de re comple- 
ments) and complements in the domain of speaking (de dicto complements) 
(cf. Frajzyngier and Jasperson 1991, Frajzyngier and Shay 2003). As shown in sec- 
tions 2.3 and 3 below, the coding means for the domain de dicto overlap with 
the means of coding indirect perception. 

The first part of the chapter describes the means of marking the addressee 
and complement of simple and compound verbs of saying and the means of 
marking tense, aspect and mood within the complement. The second part of 
the chapter is devoted to constructions involving verbs of perception, cogni- 
tion, volition, and ability, in which the complement functions as a modifier of 
the main verb. 

Pévé has grammaticalized what may be a unique function, that of indicating 
that the speaker's desire or belief expressed in the matrix clause was unrealized. 
This function, called the ‘counterfactual matrix’, is coded by the complemen- 
tizer kdzd, as described in section 7 below. 


2 Verbs of Saying 


Simple verbs of saying in Pévé include the verbs /a? ‘to say, to tell’, in ‘to speak, 
to talk’, 6 ‘to ask for’, dam ‘to reply, to answer’, and others. Frequently used com- 
pound verbs of saying, which consist of a verb followed by a noun, include 
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tfi vun ‘to ask someone’ (lit. ‘ask mouth’), dam vun ‘to answer a question, to 
reply to someone’ (lit. ‘answer mouth’), in dan ‘to say something, to talk’ (lit. 
‘say word’), and other verbs. This section focuses on the most commonly used 
forms, including (a? ‘to say, to tell’, in ‘to speak’, tsi vun ‘to ask’ and ddm vun ‘to 
answer’. 


2.1 Marking the Addressee 

The means of marking the addressee of a verb of saying depends on two fac- 
tors: (a) whether the addressee is represented by a noun or by a pronoun, and 
(b) whether the verb is a simple verb or a compound verb consisting of a verb 
followed by a noun. 

The pronominal addressee of a simple verb is marked in the same way as 
an indirect object pronoun with the semantic role of beneficiary, recipient, or 
malefactive (cf. chapter 7). As is the case in simple clauses involving an indirect 
object, the choice of pronoun and the presence of the adposition ne depend on 
the tense and aspect of the main clause. In a perfective clause with an inher- 
ent verb of saying, the pronominal addressee is marked by an object from the 
perfective set, preceded by the adposition ne: 


(1) na in ne nu 
18SG say ADP 2M.O 
‘I spoke to you’ 


(2) ta in ne num td Pyad yé 
3F say ADP 3M.0 3F.SBJV leave PERM 
‘she, told him she, should leave’ 


The nominal addressee, like the nominal indirect object in other types of pred- 
ications (see chapters 6, 7), is marked by the associative preposition ka after the 


adposition ne: 

(3) mum la? ne ka bruk na mum gewamba 
3M _ say ADP ASSC monitor lizard-FV LPRO 3M come back 
saday? 


two days later 
‘He told Monitor Lizard he should come back in two days.’ 


The addressee of a compound verb is marked differently from the addressee 
of a simple verb. The verbs t/i vun ‘to ask’ and dam vun ‘to answer’ are com- 
pounds consisting of a verb followed by the noun vun ‘mouth’. The pronom- 
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inal addressee of the compound verb is marked by an inalienable possessive 
pronoun rather than an object pronoun, probably because the nominal con- 
stituent of some compound verbs is a body-part noun. The possessive pronoun 
immediately follows the noun: 


(4) mum tsivun rin i na wé vun  Pévé si su? 
3M ask 18G.POSS COMP 1SG know mouth P. ASSERT Q 
‘he asked me if I knew the Pévé language’ 


(5) mum daémvun rum-u ma na tsk mi 
3M answer 3M.POSS-FV REL 18G NEG NEG 
‘He answered him, “It wasn’t mine!”’ 


2.2 Coreferentiality vs. Non-coreferentiality 

As shown in Frajzyngier 1996, some Chadic languages differentiate between 
coreferentiality and non-coreferentiality (also called disjoint reference) with 
respect to (a) the subject of the matrix clause and the subject of the comple- 
ment clause, and (b) the addressee of the matrix clause and the subject of the 
complement clause. Pévé has a grammatical means of indicating whether or 
not the subject of the matrix clause is coreferential with the subject of the 
complement clause. As shown below, this applies only when the complement 
clause is in the subjunctive mood. 

When the pronominal subject of the matrix clause and the pronominal sub- 
ject of the indicative complement clause have the same values for person, gen- 
der, and number, the same pronoun form can be used to mark the subject in 
both clauses. Coreferentiality or lack of coreferentiality with respect to the two 
subject pronouns depends on context: 


(6) mum la? i mum dzwa 
3M_— said COMP 3M __schief 
‘he, said that he,/, is chief’ 


(7) ta in ¢ ta kai kava sd-a 
3M say COMP 3M break hoe 3F.POSS-FV 
‘she, said she;). broke her hoe’ 


There is also no means of marking coreferentiality or non-coreferentiality 
when the subject of the matrix clause is a noun and the subject of the indicative 
complement is a pronoun: 
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(8) Koi in é mum gdo n-a 
K. say COMP 3M _ hunter LPRO-FV 
‘Koi said that he (Koi) is a hunter’ or ‘Koi said that he (someone else) is a 
hunter’ 


While there is no overt means of coding coreferentiality of the two subjects 
in the indicative mood, the subject of the complement clause can be omitted 
when it shares the person, gender and number of the matrix clause subject. 
When the subject of the complement clause is omitted, the assumption is that 
the subject of the matrix clause and the subject of the complement clause refer 
to the same entity: 


(9) mum la? i na (mum) td? tu rumné — nan 
38G say COMP IPRO 3M show body 3M_ PREP 1SG.O 
st 
ASSERT 
‘He, said that (he,) would show himself to me: 


When the complement clause is in the subjunctive mood, as defined in chap- 
ter 9, Pévé does make a distinction between coreferentiality and non-corefer- 
entiality between the pronominal subject of the matrix clause and the pronom- 
inal subject of the complement. When the subject of the complement clause 
shares the person, gender and number value of the subject of the matrix clause 
but is not coreferential with the subject of the matrix clause, the subject of the 
complement clause is marked by a subject pronoun from the subjunctive set 
(see chapter 6): 


(10) ta in ne num td Pyd yé 
3F say ADP 3M.0 3F.SBJV leave PERM 
‘she, told him she, should/could leave’ 


(11) mum in ne num na Pyd yé 
3M_ say ADP 3M.0 3M.SBJV leave PERM 
‘he, told him he, should/could leave’ 


The subjunctive pronoun is also used when the subject of the matrix and the 
subject of the complement do not share person, gender and number: 


(12) mum la? a fan mba tam kéddan ve salay 
3M _— say 18G.SBJV return today PURP collect money 
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man-a 
1PL.POSS-FV 
‘He said I should come back today to collect my money. 


The evidence that the subjunctive pronoun in the complement marks non- 
coreferentiality rather than the subjunctive nature of the complement is that 
when the subject of the subjunctive complement clause is coreferential with 
the subject of the matrix clause, the same pronoun form is used in both clauses. 
In other words, when the subject of the matrix clause and the subject of the 
complement clause have the same referent, the subjunctive mood of the com- 
plement clause cannot be marked by the choice of subject pronoun. This leaves 
the clause-final particle, such as yé (permission, obligation), as the only means 
of marking the subjunctive mood in the complement: 


Coreferential subject (fem.): 


(13) ta in ne num ta ryad yé 
3F say ADP 3M.0 3F leave PERM 
‘she, told him she, could leave’ 


Coreferential subject (masc.): 


(14) mum in ne num mum rya yé 
3M _ = say ADP 3M.0 3M __ leave PERM 
‘he, told him he, could leave’ 


Coreferentiality of the subject of the complement and matrix clauses can be 
emphasized by the use of a coreferential non-perfective object pronoun after 
the subject of the complement: 


(15) ta in ne num ta sa Pyd_ yé 
3F say ADP 3M.0 3F 3F.0 leave PERM 
‘she, told him she, could leave’ 


(16) mum in ne num mum um ?Pyd_ yé 
3M_ say ADP 3M.0 3M___3M.0 leave PERM 
‘he, told him he, could leave’ 


There appears to be no means of indicating the referential relationship 
between the addressee of the matrix clause and the subject of the comple- 
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ment clause. When the addressee and the subjunctive complement have the 
same reference, the subject of the complement is marked by a pronoun from 
the subjunctive set: 


(17) handay in ne mba ma Pyad sk 
3PL say ADP 1PL 1PL.SBJV leave EE 
‘they told us we should leave’ 


The subject of the complement is also marked by a pronoun from the subjunc- 
tive set when the addressee and the subjunctive complement do not have the 
same reference: 


(18) an la? sd nd mba ye 
2F say 3F 3M come SUBJ 
‘you (fem.) tell her that he should come’ 


When the complement is in the indicative mood there is no distinction 
between the coreferentiality and lack of coreferentiality of the addressee and 
the subject of the complement. This is also true of the subject of the comple- 
ment (Gwa) and the possessor within the complement (‘his hoe’): 


(19) Tau in ne ka Gwa i mum dumwa kava umu 
T. say ADP ASSC G. COMP 3M forget hoe 3M.POSS 
‘Tau, told Gwa, that he (;2) forgot his (;2) hoe’ 


2.3 Complementizers and Verbs of Saying 

In constructions consisting of a matrix clause followed by a complement, the 
complement may or may not be preceded by a complementizer. Unlike in 
some Chadic languages, such as Lele (East Chadic; Frajzyngier 2001), the pres- 
ence or form of a complementizer following a verb of saying in Pévé does not 
necessarily depend on whether the complement represents direct or indirect 
speech. 

Markers used in constructions involving a matrix-clause verb of saying 
include the inherent complementizer i and the impersonal pronoun na (see 
chapter 11). Use of an impersonal pronoun as a complementizer in Pévé is much 
like the use of the English form ‘that’, which may function as either a pronoun 
or a complementizer depending on position and context. The Pévé form na, 
which may occur independently or may be preceded by the complementizer i, 
functions as a complementizer with only a small set of verbs, including (a? ‘to 
say, to tell’, in ‘to speak, to tell’, and dik ‘to believe’ (see section 4, below). The 
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complementizer i is attested with verbs of cognition, perception, and volition 
as well as with verbs of saying, as shown in later sections. 


2.3.1 The Verb (a? ‘to Say, to Tell’ 

In some natural discourse and elicited examples involving the verb /a? with a 
direct-speech complement, the complement (in brackets) is unmarked, i.e. not 
preceded by a complementizer: 


(20) mum la? ne num [ha ld? mba si ha man ye 
3M _ say ADP 3M.0 2M COND come ASSERT 2M 1SG.0 know 
si] 

ASSERT 
‘He told him, “If you come here, you will know me.”’ 


— 
1) 
ar 

—— 


mum la? [ha té daba? man kumi] 
3M _— say 2M take tobacco 18G.POSS yesterday 


my 


‘He said, “You took my tobacco yesterday. 


(22) ta ld? [wa ru ‘fol-o] 
3F say head 2M.POSS whitish-FV 
‘He said, “Your head is whitish.”’ 


There are also natural discourse and elicited examples in which the direct- 
speech complement of the verb /d? is marked by the impersonal pronoun na, 
evidence that the presence or absence of a complementizer does not mark the 
difference between direct and indirect speech: 


(23) yii lar ne nim na a gewa 
squirrel said PREP 3M.0 LPRO 2M.SBJV go back 
‘Squirrel said to him, “Go back!”’ 


Some indirect-speech complements are not marked by a complementizer, 
while other indirect-speech complements are marked by na: 


(24) mam lard famba tam kadan ve sale 
mum la? a fanmba tam  kéddan ve salay 
3M_ say 1SG.SBJV return today PURP collect money 
man-a 
man-a 
1PL.POSS-FV 


‘He said I should come again today to collect my money. 
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(25) mum la? na = wai rum fol-o 
3M _— say ILPRO head 3M.POSS whitish-FV 
‘he said that his head is whitish’ 
(26) na lar? na it mba ye 
18G say ILPRO 2PL.SBJV come PERM 
‘I said that you could come’ 


In at least one instance in natural discourse, the forms é and na co-occur after 
the matrix verb /d?: 


(27) mum lar é na (mum) td? tu rumné nan 
38G say COMP IPRO 3M show body 3M _ PREP 1SG.O 
st 
ASSERT 
‘He said that (he) would show himself to me’ 


In summary, the presence or absence of the markers (é) na after the matrix verb 
la? is not determined by whether the complement represents direct or indirect 
speech. 


2.3.2 The Verb in ‘to Say, to Speak’ 

In natural discourse and in elicited examples involving the matrix verb in ‘to 
speak, to say’, the direct-speech complement of in is sometimes marked by the 
complementizer na: 


(28) ee... briuku [corr: dzanak] gowar in um ne _ na(pause) 
e€... bruk dzanak gwar in um ne na 
eh monitorlizard guineafowl then say 3M.0 ADP I.PRO 
a kari? bay namba ne tfeta mba 
a kar rir bay namba ni tfet mba 
2M.SBJV look already friend 1PL PROX all iPL.POSS 
folfol dan? 
folfol dan? 


white.white all 
‘The guinea fowl says to him, “Look, friend, all of us here have whitish 
heads.”’ 
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In other cases the direct-speech complement of in is unmarked: 


(29) ta in né numu a tsob mbaraw né nan mi 
3F say ADP 3M.0-FV 2M.SBJV buy clothing ADP 18G.0 NEG 
‘she told him, “Do not buy me any clothing!”’ 


The indirect-speech complement is sometimes marked by the complemen- 
tizer é. The complement has the form of an independent clause regardless of 
whether or not the main verb and complement share the same subject: 


(30) Koi in ¢ mum kat — kava um-u 
K. say COMP 3M break hoe 3M.POSS-FV 
‘Koi, said he, , broke his, hoe’ 


(31) Goua in né_ ka Téo ¢ ta dimwad kava um-u 
G. say ADP ASSC break COMP 3F forget hoe 3M.POSS-FV 
‘Gwa told Tau that she (Gwa or a third party) forgot his hoe’ 


There are also examples in which the indirect-speech complement of in is not 
marked: 


(32) handay in ne mba ma ryd sO st 
3PL say ADP 1PL.O 1PL.SBJV leave village ASSERT 
‘they told us we should leave the village’ 


With the matrix-clause verb dam vun ‘to answer’, the direct-speech comple- 
ment is not marked by a complementizer. Recall that the addressee has the 
form of a possessive pronoun: 


(33) dzanak gwa? damvarum-u ma na tsu= mi 
dzanak gwar dam vun rum-u ma na tst mi 
guinea fowl then answer 3M.POSS-FV REL 18G NEG NEG 


‘Guinea Fowl then answered him, “It wasn’t mine!”’ 


The direct-speech complement of the verb t/ivun ‘to ask’ is also an independent 
clause without a complementizer: 


(34) bay  dzanak mafin daw tfiva rum-u — ha mbs wa? mi 
bay —dzanak masin daw tfivun rum-u hha mbs war mi 
CONJ guinea fowl other one ask 3M.POSS 2M come want what 
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su bay 

su bay 

Q friend 

‘One of the guinea fowls asked him, “What did you come here for, my 
friend?”’ 


(35) mum tfivun rum-u syemde um de ma su 
3M ask 3M.POSS-FV name 3M.POSS call how Q 
‘He asked him, “What is his name?”’ 


In elicited examples the indirect-speech complement of the verb t/f vin is 
marked by the complementizer i: 


(36) handay tsivun mba t mum ndzar mba su 
3PL ask 1PL.POSS COMP 3M brother 1PL.POSS Q 
‘they asked us if he is our brother’ 


(37) mum tsivun rin if na wé vun  Pévé si su 
3M ask 1SG.POSS COMP 1SG know mouth P. ASSERT Q 
‘he asked me if I knew the Pévé language’ 


In summary, while the complementizer i after the matrix-clause verb corre- 
sponding to ‘ask’ or ‘answer’ appears to mark the difference between comple- 
ments involving direct vs. indirect speech, this distinction is not marked in 
complements of verbs corresponding to ‘say’, ‘tell’ and ‘speak’. Such comple- 
ments may be marked by the complementizer i, the impersonal pronoun na, 
or the combined complementizer ina, with no apparent functional difference. 
It is likely that the presence or absence of a complementizer relies in part on 
the speaker’s choice, much like the complementizer in English sentences such 
as ‘He said (that) he broke his hoe’. 


2.4 Domain de dicto vs. Domain de re 

Some verbs of saying, including the simple verb 6 ‘to request’ and the com- 
pound verb ¢fivun ‘to ask’, may be followed by either a complement belonging to 
the domain de dicto or a complement belonging the domain de re. The domain 
de dicto, as defined in Frajzyngier and Jasperson 1991, consists of complements 
involving direct or indirect speech, while complements in the domain de re 
refer to an element of reality, such as an object ora location. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the domain de re is that the complement has the grammatical 
role of object in the matrix clause. The de re complement, unlike the de dicto 
complement, is thus a dependent clause: 
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(38) ta tfivun ri bar man-d 
3F ask place spend night 18G.POSS-FV 
‘she asked where I slept’ (‘my sleeping place’) 


(39) mum tfivun kwd ma ni na ti 
3M ask thing REL PRO 18G eat 
‘he asked what J ate’ (‘the thing that I ate’) 


The complement of the verb 6 ‘to request something’ may also belong to the 
domain de re. The evidence is that the thing requested functions as the object 
of the matrix clause: 


(40) na 6 mbi 6a rum-u 
1SG ask water from (‘hand’) 3M.POSS-FV 
‘T asked him for water’ 


A requested action can be a nominalized verb that serves as the object of the 
matrix clause, ie. belongs to the domain de re. The agent of the complement 
clause is marked as the possessor of the nominalized verb: 


(41) na 6 kaw ba wa hay? nday-a 
1SG ask help from (‘hand’) PREP PREP 3PL.POSS-FV 
‘asked them for help’ (lit. ‘asked for help near them’) 


Some attempts to elicit causative constructions produced constructions with 
the verb 6 followed by an independent clausal complement, i.e. a complement 
in the de dicto domain (recall that Pévé has no dedicated construction corre- 
sponding to the causative construction): 


(42) mum 6 nday di fin ne s-a 
3M ask 3PL.O prepare food ADP 3F.0-FV 
for ‘he made them prepare food for her’ 


(43) tad 6 sowd 6a _ 86 nday-d 
3F ask people clean house 3PL.0-FV 
for ‘she made the people clean their house’ 
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2.5 Tense and Aspect in the Complement Clause 

The only tense or aspect contrast attested in the complement clause is between 
the perfective aspect and the unmarked aspect. The perfective aspect is marked 
in the complement, as it is in the independent clause, by high tone on the verb 
and the absence of a tense/aspect marker: 


(44) Tau in ne ka Gwa i mum dimwa kava um-u 
T. say ADP ASSC G. COMP 3M forget hoe 3M.POSS-FV 
‘Tau told Gwa that he (,5) forgot his (2) hoe’ 


(45) na la? swa masin du ri daw té dd man 
1SG say man other among 2PL.POSS one take dog 1SG.POSS 
kum-u 
yesterday-FV 


‘T said, “One of you took my dog yesterday.”’ 


In complement clauses referring to an ongoing or unbounded event, only the 
unmarked aspect is attested. There are no examples of the imperfective marker 
wé in the complement: 


(46) mla? hi ha tfi?i maanda nar su 
mum Ila? hé ha tfi? mi ndj na su 
3M_— say INTERJ 2M cry what like LPRO Q 
‘He said, “Hey, why are you crying like that?”’ 


(47) ta lara i namba (wd) da Pala 
3F say COMP iPL IMPF go P. 
‘she said that we are going to Pala’ 


Some natural discourse complement clauses with future time reference occur 
without the future marker d3, but the future marker can be added without a 
change in meaning: 


(48) mum gwar ld? ne num na [na|mba (dd) fay zar 
3M_ then say ADP 3M.0 I.PRO 1PL FUT repeat find 
dzanak kun-a 
guinea fowl DED.PL-FV 
‘He said to him, “We (will) go back and find the guinea fowls. 


my 
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(49) mum lg? né nam ha lamba ha man ye 
mum ld? ne num ha lar mba ha man (dd) ye 
3M _ say ADP 3M.0 2M COND come 2M 18G.0 FUT know 
si 23 wa rin fol-o 
si 23 wa rin fol-o 


ASSERT PREP head 1SG.POSS whitish-FV 
‘He told him, “If you come here, you (will) know me because my head is 
whitish.”’ 


The question is whether constructions like examples 48 and 49 result from 
omission of a tense/aspect marker or whether they represent the unmarked 
aspect, whose temporal function is deduced from surrounding discourse or 
the shared understanding of speaker and hearer. The context of example 50, 
combined with the S O V order of constituents in the complement (bolded), 
suggests that the construction results from omission of a tense/aspect marker, 
in this case the future marker. Recall that the order of elements in the indepen- 
dent future clause is S dj O V when the object is pronominal: 


(50) mum da _sd_itsob siw-i 
3M_ FUT 3F.0 buy tomorrow-FV 
‘he will buy it (fem.) tomorrow’ 


The absence of overt markers of non-perfective tense or aspect in the com- 
plement clause suggests that Pévé, like many Chadic languages, distinguishes 
between pragmatically independent clauses and pragmatically dependent 
clauses, where the two types of clauses code different sets of tense and aspect 
distinctions using different sets of coding means (Frajzyngier with Shay 2002, 
Frajzyngier and Johnston with Edwards 2005, Creissels 2008 and Bril 2010). 


2.6 Mood in the Complement Clause 
The subjunctive mood in the complement is coded by the use of a subject pro- 
noun from the subjunctive set. This holds true for direct- and indirect-speech 


complements: 
(51) mam lara famba tam kadan ve sale man-a 
mum lad? a fanmba tam kéddan ve salay man-a 


3M_ say 1SG.SBJV return today PURP collect money 18G.POSS 
‘He said I should come back today to collect my money. 
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(52) lum la? a Pa faye 

lum ld? a a fan ye 

lion say 2M.SBJV 2M.SBJV repeat PERM 

‘Lion said, “Go back!”’ 


The subjunctive subject marker is used even if the nature of the matrix clause 
indicates obligation or command, as in the following example: 


(53) ta tak num ¢ na tsob mbaraw né sd mi 
3F forbid 3M.0 COMP 3M.SBJV buy clothing ADP 3F.0 NEG 
‘she forbade him from buying her clothing’ 


The subject is marked in the subjunctive complement even if the subject is also 
overtly marked as the addressee in the main clause: 


(54) handay in ne mba ma ryd 86 si 
3PL say ADP 1PL.0 1PL.SBJV leave village ASSERT 
‘they told us we should leave the village’ 


(55) an lar sd ta mba ye 
2E.SBJV say 3F.0 3F.SBJV come PERM 
‘tell her to come!’ (‘(you) tell her, she, should come’) 


2.7 Speech Topic as Complement 

The complement of a verb of saying may represent the thing said or the topic 
of speech. The noun dan ‘word’ after the verb in refers to a fragment of speech, 
which may or may not be specific: 


(56) na in dan ne nu 
1SG tell word ADP 2M.0 
‘T told you something/I told you that’ 


(57) na ké in dan ka ru 
1SG PROG tell word ASSC 2M.POSS 
‘I was saying something/that to you’ 


The phrase wa dan ‘about’ (lit. ‘on word’) marks what follows as the topic of 
speech: 
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(58) na war kadan indan wadan varirakway 
iSG want PURP tell about trip 
‘T would like to talk about the trip 


The form wa, corresponding to ‘about’, may occur without the noun dan ‘word’ 
without an apparent change in meaning: 


(59) swa mani ha in dan wa _ sa na mba si 
man REL 2M speak word about 3F.POSS DED.M come ASSERT 
‘the man you spoke to about her has arrived’ 


(60) mum tsivun rin wa [kwadmatakasyem| ma ni  namba 
3M_ ask = 1SG.POSS about animal REL PRO 1PL 
wé na 
see I.LPRO 


‘he asked me about the animal that we saw’ 


Attempts to elicit a nominalized verb as a complement of a verb of saying pro- 
duced only complements in the form of independent clauses, preceded by the 
complementizer é: 


(61) handay in né nan ¢ a pyd ye 
3PL say ADP 18G.0 COMP 1SG.SBJV leave PERM 
‘they told me to leave’ (‘they told me I should leave’) 


(62) ta tak num ¢ na tsob mbaraw né- sd mi 
3F forbid 3M.0 COMP 3M.SBJV buy clothing ADP 3F.0 NEG 
‘she told him not to buy her clothing’ (‘she told him that he (should) not 
buy clothing for her’) 


3 Verbs of Perception 


Complements of matrix verbs of perception distinguish between direct and 
indirect perception. The recorded verbs of perception include mun ‘to hear, to 
understand, we ‘to see, to know, to recognize’, and ye, a dialectal variant of we. 

Indirect perception is coded by the complementizer i followed by an inde- 
pendent clause. Since there is no addressee, the complementizer / follows the 
matrix-clause verb: 
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(63) Tau wé ¢ ta dimwa kava s-d 
T. see COMP 32F forget (‘lose head’) hoe 3F.POSS-FV 
‘Tau saw that she, , forgot her, hoe’ 


(64) Tat mun é ta dimwa kava s-d 
T. hear COMP 3F forget hoe 3F.POSS-FV 
‘Tau heard that she, forgot her, hoes’ 


The complementizer i may be preceded by the phrase handay in ‘they said’, 
where the 3PL subject pronoun represents an unspecified speaker: 


(65) Tau mun handay in i ta dumwa kava s-a 
T. hear 3PL say COMP 32F forget hoe 3F.POSS-FV 
‘Tau heard that she, forgot her, hoe’ (‘Tau heard them/someone say that 
she forgot her hoe’) 


Direct perception is coded by the object role of the complement clause in the 
matrix clause, the same means used to code the de re domain with the verb ¢/i 
vun ‘to ask’. The complementizer i does not occur: 


(66) na wé swa wi mba hay? mba 
1SG saw man IMPF enter PREP i1PL.POSS 
‘I saw someone entering our place’ 


Evidence that the complement is the object of the matrix clause is provided by 
the fact that the pronominal subject of the complement clause is represented 
by an object pronoun: 


(67) na wé sd Pryd wd da 
1SG see 3F.0 depart IMPF go 
‘T saw her leaving’ 


The subject of the complement clause may be represented as the possessor of 
the thing heard: 


(68) na mun syem ta um ws mba 
18G hear foot walk 3M.POSS IMPF come 
‘Theard him coming’ (‘I heard his feet walking’) 
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(69) may mun dan man si 
M. heard word 18G.POSS ASSERT 
‘May heard/understood what I said’ (‘heard my words’) 


4 Verbs of Cognition 


Verbs of cognition include we or ye ‘to recognize, to know’ (also ‘to see’, above), 
dik ‘to think, to believe’, and diim wa ‘to forget’ (‘to lose head’). Complements of 
these verbs code a distinction between indirect knowledge and direct knowl- 
edge. The latter is marked by the complement serving as the object of the 
matrix clause. 

The complement representing indirect knowledge is an independent clause 
preceded by the complementizer i: 


(70) mum ws — dik i mum gdo 
3M_ IMPF believe COMP 3M hunter 
‘he, believes that he, 4 is a hunter’ 


(71) mum dik i mum gdo 
3M _ believe COMP 3M _ hunter 
‘he, believed that he,» was a hunter’ 


In constructions involving the verb we as a cognitive verb, the matrix clause 
is followed by the assertive marker si, possibly to distinguish we as a cognitive 
verb from we as a verb of perception: 


(72) na wé si hin dimwa kava man-a 
1SG know ASSERT 2F forget hoe 2F.POSS-FV 
‘T know that you forgot your hoe’ 


(73) na wé si hi diimwa kdva mi 
1SG know ASSERT 2PL forget hoe 2PL.POSS 
‘T know that you (PL) forgot your hoes’ 


Cf. we as a verb of perception, as indicated by the absence of si: 


(74) na wé i ta dimwa kava s-d 
1SG see COMP 3F forget hoe 3F.POSS-FV 
‘T saw that she forgot her hoe’ 
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The direct-knowledge complement of a cognitive verb belongs to the 
domain de re, indicated by the fact that the nominalized verb of the comple- 
ment functions as the object of the main clause: 


(75) swa nyé Zi gay? si 
swa na yé 3i gay? si 
man DED.M know play game-FV ASSERT 
‘the man knew how to play gay” 


In the next example the compound verb fa? wa dan (&a?+‘about’) corresponds 
to ‘to realize’. It is possible that £a? and za? ‘to find’ are derived from the same 
source. In the next example, the event of the de re complement is represented 
by a nominalized compound verb (diim wa) that functions as the object of 
the main clause. The agent of the complement clause, which may have its 
own object, is indicated by a possessive pronoun modifying the nominalized 
verb: 


(76) sdrdy ba? = wadan dimwa kava s-a 
S. realize about forget hoe 3F.POSS-FV 
‘Saray realized that she forgot her hoe’ (‘she realized the forgetting of her 
hoe’) 


The complement of the compound verb diim wa is marked for the domain de 
re when the thing forgotten is an entity or place. The complement is a relative 
clause whose head (bolded) is the item whose identity is in question. The rela- 
tive clause functions as the object of the matrix clause: 


(77) mum dim wa ri ma ni mum wé kwad ma ta kd 
3M _ forget place REL PRO 3M see thing REL walk ASSC 
syem han na si 
foot there POST ASSERT 
‘he forgot where he saw the animal’ (‘he forgot the place where he saw the 


animal’) 

(78) mum dimwa swa md ni mbd ka rum ti na 
3M_ forget man REL PRO come ASSC 3M.0 PROX PRO 
st 
ASSERT 


‘he forgot the person who brought him here’ 
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(79) na dumwakwa ma ni ha né num na si 
1SG forget thing REL PRO 2M give 3M.0 POST ASSERT 
‘I forgot the things that you gave him’ 


5 Volitional Verb wa? 


Complements of the verb wa? ‘to want’ distinguish between the domains 
de dicto and de re, where the different-subject complement belongs to the 
domain de dicto and the same-subject complement belongs to the domain de 
re. 

The different-subject complement is an independent clause preceded by the 
complementizer i. The use of a subject pronoun, not an object pronoun, to code 
the subject of the complement is evidence that the subject of the complement 
does not play a grammatical role in the main clause: 


(80) ta wd war i handay ?yad_ yé 
3F IMPF want COMP 3PL.0 leave PERM 
‘she wants them to leave’ 


(81) handay war i namba rya_ yé 
3PL want COMP 1PL.0 leave PERM 
‘they want us to leave’ 


An interesting feature of different-subject complements of the verb wa? is that 
the 1PL or 3PL subject of the complement clause is marked by a pronoun from 
the indicative/alienable possession set (see above), while all other subject pro- 
nouns used in different-subject complements are from the subjunctive set. The 
complementizer i occurs with both types of complements, indicative and sub- 
junctive: 


(82) ha war i a gi mi su 
2M want COMP 1iSG.SBJV do what Q 
‘what do you want me to do?’ 


(83) na war i a tsar gab vay man 
1SG want COMP 2M.SBJV get up illness child 18G.POSS 
‘I want you to heal my child’ 
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(84) namba war i i Pya 
1PL ~=want COMP 2PL.SBJV leave 
‘we want you to leave’ 


The distribution of indicative vs. subjunctive pronouns in the complement 
holds true in all aspects and also with the counterfactual marker kazé: 


Subjunctive subject: 

(85) namba wa? ¢ a ryd 
1PL want COMP 2M.SBJV leave 
‘we wanted you to leave’ 

(86) mum wa? ¢ kazd a mba 
3M want COMP CF iSG.SBJV come 
‘he wanted me to come’ 


Cf. the indicative subject: 


(87) handay war kazd é namba ?yd yé 
3PL want CF COMP 1PL leave PERM 
‘they wanted us to leave’ 


The same-subject complement of the verb wa? has no subject marker. The verb 
of the complement functions as the object of the matrix clause, marking the 
clause as belonging to the domain de re. The complement may be followed by 
the permission marker ye, which codes the subjunctive mood: 


(88) ta wa? ryd (ye) 
3F want leave PERM 
‘she wants to leave’ 


(89) handay wa? Pyd (ye) 
3PL want leave PERM 
‘they want to leave’ 


The matrix verb wa? may be followed by the purpose marker kddan, which also 
codes purpose in non-volitional constructions. The only recorded instances 
involve a same-subject complement without an overt subject marker, where 
the subject of the complement is the object of the matrix clause: 
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(90) na wa? [ka]ldan  indan rakway-a 
1SG want [ASSC]tell about stranger-FV 
‘T would like to talk about the stranger. 


(91) ha la? war kddan ti kwa_ si a o fun 
3M COND want for eat thing ASSERT 2M.SBJV ask food 
ba rum ye 


from (‘hand’) 3M.POSS PERM 
‘if you want to eat, ask him for food’ 


6 Ability Verb gak ‘Can, Be Able’ 


The speaker’s estimation of the ability of the subject to perform an action is 
coded by the verb gak ‘to be able’ followed by a verb denoting the action. The 
same form with the same meaning is found in Mundang. The verb gak resem- 
bles the future tense marker dd and the aspect marker wé and ké in that gak 
follows the subject and precedes the verb; the verb following gak is in the 
unmarked form; and other markers, including pronouns referring to the indi- 
rect object, may intervene between gak and the main verb. The verb gak thus 
functions as an auxiliary rather than a matrix verb: 


(92) mum la? géndo? sin um si mum gak pemday 
3M _ COND finish work 3M.POSS ASSERT 3M can rest 
si 
ASSERT 


‘if he has finished his work, he can rest’ 


When the verbal complement describing the action to be performed has a 
pronominal direct object, the order of elements is S gak O V and the pronoun 
representing the object is from the non-perfective set: 


(93) na lar mb sii na gar am za? si 
na lar mbs si na gakum za? si 
18G COND come ASSERT 1SG can 3M.0O find ASSERT 
‘If I came here, I could find him! 


Cf. the future-tense clause, where the object pronoun also occurs between 
tense marker and verb: 
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(94) ta dd num pum-u 
3F FUT 3M.0 hit-FV 
‘she will hit him’ 


High tone on the verb gak in the indicative clause indicates that the poten- 
tial action was achieved. The verb following gak (gak with high tone) is in the 
unmarked form and the object pronoun is from the perfective set: 


(95) na gdk za? num si 
1SG can find 3M.0 ASSERT 
‘I was able to find him’ 


Although the construction involving gak resembles constructions involving 
tense and aspect markers, there are several important differences. One is the 
fact that the verb gak may carry the high tone coding perfective aspect, while 
tense/aspect markers have fixed tone. Another is that gak may function as a 
main verb, as evidenced by the following complete clause: 


(96) na tst gak mi 
1SG NEG can NEG 
‘I was not able to/I could not’ 


The speaker’s estimation of the subject’s ability can also be coded by a serial 
verb construction consisting of the verb zd? ‘to find’ followed by another verb: 


(97) bay mota manaha rawtirum 

bay mota ma ni na han rawti rum 

CONJ car (Ful.) REL = PRO 18G there inside 3M.POSS 

na (pause) zd? tsttwdl zye nakandziké fedi? maga? 

n-a 2d? tstwal 36 na ka ndzike fadir ma 

POST-FV find cross river DED.M ~~ ASSC iron four REL 
baka 

ga? baka 


side morning 
‘Then the car that I was sitting in there managed to cross the river at four 
o'clock in the morning. 
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7 Counterfactual Matrix Clause 


Unlike many Chadic and non-Chadic languages, Pévé has grammaticalized the 
marker kdzd, glossed ‘CF’ for ‘counterfactual’, as a means of indicating that 
the subject's belief or wish, as expressed in the matrix clause, was unreal- 
ized. 

The precise function of kazd depends on the choice of verb in the matrix 
clause. With a verb of cognition, zd indicates that the belief of the matrix- 
clause subject did not turn out to be true. The marker kdzd follows the matrix 
verb. The evidence that kazd is part of the matrix clause and not the comple- 
ment is that kdzd can be followed by the complementizer é. 


(98) sdrdy dik kazd i ta dimwa kava s-d 
S. believe CF COMP 3F forget hoe 3F.POSS-FV 
‘S. thought that she forgot her hoe’ (she didn't forget it) 


Cf. the clause with the compound verb &d? wa dan ‘realize’, where the subject's 
belief is borne out by events. Here, kazd does not occur: 


(99) sdrdy ba? wa dan dimwa kava s-a 
S. realize forget hoe 3F.POSS-FV 
‘S. realized that she forgot her hoe’ 


When it is not obvious whether the subject’s belief holds true or not, kazd is not 
used: 


(100) mum dtk i mum gdo 
3M __ believe COMP 3M _ hunter 
‘he, believed that he (,) was a hunter’ (he may or may not be a hunter) 


Use of kdzd with the volitional matrix verb wa? ‘want’ indicates that the sub- 
ject’s desire was not met: 


101) handay wa? kazd i namba Pyd yé 
ay ya y 
3PL want CF COMP 1PL leave PERM 


‘they wanted us to leave’ (we didn’t leave) 


Without kdzd, the subject’s desire may or may not have been met: 
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(102) namba wa? i i Pya 

1PL ~=want COMP 2PL.SBJV leave 

‘we wanted you to leave’ (he may or may not have left) 


As previously noted, the same-subject complement of the verb wa? functions 
as the object of the matrix clause (domain de re). Evidence for the object role 
of the nominalized verb is that it precedes the counterfactual marker: 


(103) namba wa? Pyd_ kazd yé 
1PL_ ~— want leave CF PERM 
‘we wanted to leave’ (but we couldn't) 


Cf. without the counterfactual marker: 


(104) handay war ya yé 
3PL want leave PERM 
‘they want to leave’ 


In a sentence involving the auxiliary verb gak ‘to be able’ there is no matrix 
clause. The marker 43zd, which indicates that the act the speaker deemed pos- 
sible did not occur, is attested in both clause-final and clause-initial position, a 
characteristic of most adjuncts (see chapter 23): 


(105) na gak um za? kaza si 
1SG can 3M.0O find CF ASSERT 
‘I should have been able to find him’ 


or 


(106) kdzd na gak um zd? si 
CF 1SG can 3M.0O find ASSERT 
‘I should have been able to find him’ 


The evidence for the counterfactual function of kazd is that the counterfac- 
tual matrix clause can be followed by a clause negating the potential event 
described by the matrix clause: 


(107) na gakum azar kazé si ama na tst gdk mi 
1SG can 3M.0O find CF ASSERT but 18G NEG can NEG 
‘Ishould have been able to find him, but I couldn’t’ 
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The clause with kdzd cannot be followed by a clause stating that the event 
took place: 


(108) na gakum azar kazéd si ‘bay na zd? num si 
18G can 3M.0 find CF ASSERT CONJ 1SG find 3M.0 ASSERT 
for ‘I should have been able to find him, and I found him’ 


Similarly, the clause without k3zd cannot be followed by a clause negating the 
event: 


(109) na gdk zd? num si “amd na tsi zar num mi 
18G can find 3M.0 ASSERT but 1SG NEG find 3M.0 NEG 
for ‘I could have found him, but I didn’t find him’ 


As shown in chapter 18, the marker azd may also occur in a conditional prota- 
sis clause, where it indicates that the condition described by the protasis was 
not met. 


8 Complements of Other Verbs 


The following sections describe constructions with clausal verbal comple- 
ments whose function is to modify or add information to the main verb. In all 
cases the verb of the complement is in the nominalized form. 


8.1 The Verbs ke ‘to Start Quickly/Suddenly’ and ge ndo? ‘to Finish, to 
End’ 

The complement of the verb £e ‘to start (quickly/suddenly/immediately)’ may 

be a nominalized verb preceded by the associative preposition ka: 


(110) vay bé ka ne-e 
child start ASSC run-FV 
‘the child suddenly ran away’ 


(111) bay... yii..  Beagazi gayrganday 
bay yii bé ka 3i = gay?_ ka nday 
CONJ squirrel start ASSC play game ASSC 3PL.0 
‘So Squirrel immediately started playing gay? with them. 
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The associative preposition before the complement cannot be deleted: 


(112) “bay yii bé 3i gay? ka nday 
CONJ squirrel start play game ASSC 3PL.0 
for ‘so Squirrel started to play gay? with them’ (or any meaning) 


The compound verb ge ndo? ‘to finish’ (‘make end’) may be followed by a nom- 
inal complement in the direct object position. Evidence that the complement 
is a noun is that it is modified by a possessive pronoun: 


(113) way za? kum ta gé  ndo? sin sa 
3 days ago plus yesterday 3F make end work 3F.POSS 
‘three days ago, she finished her work’ 


(114) mum la? géndo? sin um si mum gak pemdy 
3M _ COND finish work 3M.POSS ASSERT 3M can rest 
si 
ASSERT 


‘if he has finished his work, he can rest’ 


The form ndé? may follow the noun representing the thing that is finished. In 
this case, nd6? functions as a modifier rather than the nominal constituent of 
a compound verb: 


(115) hdn lar? gi —kwati ndo? si, namba da ti 
2F COND made food finish ASSERT 1PL FUT eat 
‘if you have finished cooking, we will eat’ 


(116) namba tsi ba so ndo? ma_ toro 
1PL_ _=NEG clean house finish NEG yet 
‘we did not clean the house yet’ (for ‘our housecleaning was not fin- 
ished’) 


8.2 The Verb kaw ba ‘to Help’ 

The compound verb kdw 6d ‘to help’ (‘take/grab hand’) may be followed by 
a nominalized verb marked by the associative preposition ka. The object of 
the main verb is represented by an inalienable possessive pronoun, proof that 
the verb is a compound verb. The only examples are elicited different-subject 
clauses: 
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(117) handay kaw 6a mba ka dam so 
3PL help (‘take hand’) 1PL.POSS ASSC build house 
‘they helped us build the house’ (‘they gave us a hand with building the 


house’) 

(118) namba kaw 6a rum ka __tsob yandw-a 
1PL help (‘take hand’) 3M.POSS ASSC buy cow-FV 
‘we helped him buy the cow’ 


8.3 The Verb gi ‘to Do, to Make’ 

The verb gi has a wide range of functions, including serving alone as a verb of 
creation (‘to do, to make’) and serving as the first component in a number of 
compound verbs. The verb gi alone can also function as a verb of causation. 
In this case, gi is followed by a different-subject complement consisting of an 
object pronoun followed by a verb in the unmarked form. Use of the object pro- 
noun indicates that the subject of the causative complement, unlike the subject 
of the volitional complement, has a grammatical role in the main clause: 


(119) mum gi nan ?Pya 
3M_ = make 1SG.O leave 
‘he made me leave’ 


(120) na gi num Pya 
1SG make 3M.0O leave 
‘I made him leave’ 


Cf. the volitional constructions, where the complement is an independent 
clause: 


(121) handay wa? i namba Pyd_ yé 
3PL want COMP iPL leave PERM 
‘they want us to leave’ (lit. ‘they wanted that we should leave’) 


The verb ‘to do, to make’ followed by the purpose marker kddan (see chapter 21) 
also codes causation: 


(122) mum gi  kddan daw kuna ur nddar-a 
3M make PURP child PL mount horse-FV 
‘he made the children mount the horse’ 
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9 Conclusion 


Coding means in complements of matrix verbs include the presence or absence 
of complementizers, the independent vs. dependent nature of the comple- 
ment, and the coding of the complement as the object of the matrix clause. 
Unlike in some Chadic languages, the common verbs of saying in Pévé do 
not differentiate between complements representing direct speech and com- 
plements representing indirect speech. Exceptions are complements of verbs 
corresponding to ‘ask’ or ‘answer’, which do appear to mark the difference 
between direct and indirect speech. Verbs of asking make a distinction between 
the domain de dicto, coded by an independent-clause complement, and the 
domain de re, coded by a dependent-clause complement that functions as the 
direct object of the matrix clause. Verbs of perception, cognition, and volition 
make a similar distinction using the same means. The verb corresponding to 
‘to be able’ is an auxiliary rather than a matrix verb and can also function as 
the sole verb in a predication. Complements of ‘to be able’, ‘to want’, and cog- 
nitive verbs are attested with the counterfactual marker kdvd, whose function 
is to indicate that the subject’s wish or desire, or the speaker’s estimation of 
the subject’s ability, was unfulfilled. A number of verbs, including £é ‘to start’, 
ge ndo? ‘to finish, to end’, and kaw 6a ‘to help’, have complements only in the 
domain de re, where the complement is a nominalized verb or a verbal clause 
whose subject is the object of the matrix clause. 
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CHAPTER 20 


Comparative Constructions 


1 Introduction 


This chapter describes constructions that compare the properties or actions 
of one argument (the target) with those of another argument (the basis). The 
property or action involved is referred to as the standard of comparison. The 
coding means in comparative constructions include the comparative marker 
ndé ‘like’ and the verbs pd ‘to exceed, to surpass’ and day ‘to arrive’. 


2 Equal Comparison 


The equal comparison construction corresponding to ‘Noun, is like Noun,’ is 
marked by the comparative marker ndé after the target (N,;) and before the basis 
(N2). The impersonal pronoun na in clause-final position marks the compara- 
tive construction as an independent clause, just as it marks the sequence Noun 
Noun or Noun Adjective as an independent (equational) clause: 


(1) dd nds indi na 
dog like hyena I.PRO 
‘the dog is like the hyena’ 


Without na, the clause is incomplete: 


(2) dd ndé indu 
dog like hyena 
‘the dog, like the hyena, ...’ 


The standard of comparison may be represented by a verb or verb phrase fol- 
lowed by nd: 


(3) mum mbud nds koi nar-a 
3M_—s grow _ like K. LPRO-FV 
‘he is as tall as Koi’ (lit. ‘he grew like Koi’) 
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(4) Sédrady gi sin bay tet ndd May na?-a 
S. do work well all like M. I-PRO-FV 
‘Saray works as well/as hard as May’ 


(5) mlarhi ha tfi?i maands batew bal 
mum ld? hé ha tft? ma ndé ba-te bal 
3M ~~ say INTERJ 2M cry how like AGT(m.)-take credit 
daba? brik nap su 
daba? brik nap su 


tobacco monitor lizard ADP Q 
‘He said, “Hey, why are you crying like the guy who took credit for the 
Monitor Lizard’s tobacco?”’ 


The basis in a comparative construction may be a manner or event. As shown 
in chapter 12, anaphoric reference to a manner or an event is marked by na after 
nda: 


(6) varirkwayritm gi ndé nar 
varirakway rum gi nds na? 
trip 3M.POSS do like I.PRO 


‘The trip was like that.’ 


(7) ha ne mi ndina_ su 
2M run what like LPRO Q 
‘Why are you running like that?’ 


3 Unequal Comparison 


All attested constructions involving unequal comparison are verbal clauses, 
even when the standard of comparison is represented by a modifier describing 
an attribute. The modifier representing the standard follows the target noun. 
When the target exceeds the basis with respect to the standard, the standard is 
followed by the verb pd ‘to exceed, to surpass’, marked for the perfective aspect. 
This is a common means of coding unequal comparison in Chadic: 


(8) Gwa toy pa May si 
G. large exceed M. ASSERT 
‘Gwa is bigger than May. 
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(9) Sdrdy ki pa Tari si 
S. small exceed T. ASSERT 
‘Saray is smaller than Tau’ 


(10) Tat mbid pa Kom si 
T. grow exceed K. ASSERT 
‘Tau is taller than Kom’ 


When the basis exceeds the target with respect to the standard of compari- 
son, the clause is a negative clause with the verb day ‘to arrive’ in the perfective 
aspect. The adjective describing the attribute modifies the subject (target). This 
grammaticalization of the verb day is unusual in Chadic: 


(11) Sdrdy tsi mbuid day Tat mi 
S. NEG grow arrive T. NEG 
‘Saray is not as tall as Tau’ 


The same structures apply when the standard of comparison is an action. When 
the target exceeds the basis, the verb pa follows the verb referring to the stan- 
dard: 


(12) Sdrdy w5 gi sin’ pa May si 
S. IMPF make work exceed M. ASSERT 
‘Saray works harder than May’ 


(13) Sérdy wi = gi ~—s sin” bro pa Tau si 
S. IMPF make work bad exceed T. ASSERT 
‘Saray works worse than Tau’ (i.e., does not work as well) 


When the basis exceeds the target, the verb day ‘arrive’ follows the verb and the 
clause is negated: 


(14) Sdrdy tsa wd gi sin bday day Tau mi 
S. NEG IMPF make work good arrive T. NEG 
‘Saray works less hard than Tau’ 
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4 Conclusion 


Equal comparison is coded by the marker nd ‘like’ after the target of compar- 
ison and before the basis of comparison. When the standard of comparison 
is an action, manner, or attribute, the comparative marker follows the stan- 
dard. Unequal comparison is coded by the verb pd ‘to exceed’ when the target 
exceeds the basis. When the basis exceeds the target, comparison is coded by 
a negative clause involving the verb day ‘to arrive’, an unusual means among 
Chadic languages. 
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CHAPTER 21 


Adjunct Phrases and Clauses 


1 Introduction 


An adjunct is defined here as a lexical item, phrase, or clause that can be 
added to virtually any construction, provided the meaning of the adjunct does 
not contradict or reiterate functions coded within the larger construction. An 
adjunct can be added to or deleted from a construction without altering gram- 
matical relationships within the construction. A lexical item that functions as 
an adjunct without additional marking, i.e., without a preposition, is consid- 
ered an inherent modifier. The scope of the inherent modifier is the entire 
clause, as opposed to only the verb (cf. ‘lexical modifiers’ in East Dangla, Shay 
1999). Adjuncts described in this chapter include inherent modifiers, other 
lexical items marked for the modifying function, and purpose and reason 
clauses. 


2 Temporal Adjuncts 


Pévé has a rich set of temporal nouns and noun phrases, some of which are 
listed below. Most of these nouns function as temporal adjuncts without addi- 
tional marking. Most may have either deictic or non-deictic reference, e.g., tam 
‘today’ (deictic) or ‘these days, now’ (non-deictic); Aum ‘yesterday’ (deictic) or 
‘the past’ (non-deictic): 


wata ‘last year’ 

way ‘three days ago’; ‘three days before (some point in time)’; ‘latest, 
most recent’ 

kum ‘yesterday’; ‘in the past’ 

tdm ‘today’; ‘in the present’ 

jiw ‘tomorrow’ 

saday? ‘the day after tomorrow’ or ‘two days after (some point in time)’ 


saday? day? ‘the day after the day after tomorrow’ or ‘three days after (some 
point in time)’ 

way zar kum ‘the day before yesterday’ or ‘two days before’ (lit. ‘three days ago 
plus yesterday’) 

fata ‘daytime’, ‘a day’, ‘sun’ 
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Reference to a part of the day is marked by the associative preposition fol- 


lowed by a temporal noun: ka baka/ fata/riya ‘morning, afternoon, evening’. The 
phrase ka fata (ASSC ‘sun’) is also used to refer to the dry season. Adding a deic- 
tic noun or deictic determiner makes the temporal reference deictic, as in tam 
ka baka or ka baka ni ‘this morning’: 


(1) 


Tau ta limo tam ka _ baka 
T. go.PERF market today PREP morning 
‘Tau went to the market this morning’ 


A temporal noun may immediately follow the main verb without additional 


marking: 

(2) mum la ne ka brig na? mum gyéwamba 
mum Id? ne _ ka brik na mum gewamba 
3M_ say ADP ASSC monitor lizard-FV ILPRO 3M come back 
sdday?.... kadan ve... salay um... bo 
saday?... kddan ve... sdlay um... bo 


two days later PURP take money 3M.POSS PROM 
‘He, told Monitor Lizard he, should come back in two days to get his, 
money back—definitely. 


namba ws da softa tam kda bari mba 
namba wi da suk fata tam ka bari mba 
1iPL_ _IMPF go stay day today ASSC Bar today 
‘We will be spending today with Bar’ 


When the verb is followed by a direct object, the temporal adjunct follows the 


object: 

(4) mum(l)ara ee sumafin du ri daw téa bal 
mum lard ee swa masin du ri daw té bal 
3M say eh man other within 2PL.POSS one take credit 
dsba? ~=man wayza? — ktim-it 
daba? man way zar = kum-u 


tobacco 18G.POSS day before yesterday-FV 
‘He said, “One of you took my tobacco on credit (lit. ‘my tobacco’s credit’) 
the day before yesterday.”’ 
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The temporal adverbial may also occur at the beginning of the clause, mak- 
ing it one of the few constituents that can precede the subject: 


(5) wdayzar kum ta géndor sin sd 
day before yesterday 3F finish work 3F.POSS 
‘the day before yesterday, she finished her work’ 


(6) tam ta gitsob mbir tfét-é 
today 3F sell milk all-FV 
‘today she sold all the milk’ 


As is the case in many languages, the adverbials kum ‘yesterday’ and tam ‘today’ 
may code broad reference to the past and the present, respectively. In the next 
example the adjunct za? ‘still’ (also ‘plus’, as in way za? kum, above), combined 
with negation, emphasizes the fact that the state does not obtain at the present 
time: 


(7) ta ké bay kum ama tam ta tst 6bdy za? mi 
3F PROG pretty yesterday but today 3F NEG pretty still NEG 
‘she used to be pretty, but she isn’t pretty anymore’ (note the use of kum 
‘yesterday’ in broad reference to the past) 


The preposition za ‘for, under’ followed by a temporal noun marks the noun as 
coding duration of the event: 


(8) mum stk ka mba za baka ki 
3M stay with 1PL.0 PREP morning few 
‘he stayed with us for a few days’ 


(9) na da sa/um tsob siw-i 
18G FUT 3F.0/3M.0 buy tomorrow 
‘T will buy (it) tomorrow’ 


(10) ta da gi tsob sas siw masin bo 
3F FUT make buy 3F.0 tomorrow other PROM 
‘she will sell it tomorrow’ 


There is no Pévé equivalent of ‘a week’ or ‘next week’. The following phrase can 
be used instead: 
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(11) ta da gi _—tsob sa_—siw masin bo 
3F FUT make buy 3F.0 tomorrow other PROM 
‘she will sell it another tomorrow’ (for ‘she will sell it in a week’) 


Reference to time on a clock is coded by the associative preposition ka followed 
by the phrase ndzike (‘iron’) + Numeral. The term ‘iron’ goes back to to the 
metal watches introduced decades ago by Europeans. The distinction between 
morning and evening is coded by the marker ma followed by a temporal noun 
or noun phrase: ma riya ‘afternoon’, ma (vun) baka ‘morning’ (‘mouth of the 
day/morning’) or ma (ga?) baka (‘side of the day/morning’). 

The point in time when the event occurred is marked by the associative 
preposition ka: 


(12) namba rya_ ti ka ndzike vat ma_ riya 
namba ?ya ti ka ndzike vat ma_ riya 
1PL_ _—_— leave PROX ASSC iron five REL evening 
‘We left here at five o'clock in the evening: 


(13) namba td?kori Garoua ki _njike tswoho? makbaka 
namba tar — kawri:: Garoua ka njike tsého? ma ka 
1PL went arrive G. ASSC iron eight REL ASSC 
baka 
morning 


‘We arrived in Garoua at eight o’clock in the morning’ 


The preposition daka ‘from, since’ marks the time the event begins, while the 
preposition Ad (similar to forms in Hausa, Fulfulde and Mundang) marks the 
time the event ends: 


(14) namba gd va gye ndagandszikec... syédar har 
namba gdy? vun = zye_— na daka ndzike seda? ha 
1PL stay _ mouth river DED.M from iron seven until 
day ndzike vat mavan baka 


day ndzike vat ma  vun baka 

arrive iron five REL mouth morning 

‘We stayed by the riverbank from seven o'clock until five o’clock in the 
morning.’ 
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The adverbial phrase mgban ‘now’+ni (PROX) refers to the time of speech: 


(15) ta ké dayri mgban ni na 
3F PROG arrive now PROX IPRO 
‘she is just now arriving’ 


(16) mgbay ni na i di de num ye 
now PROX I.PRO 2PL.SBJV FUT call 3M.0 PERM 
‘call him right now!’ 


The marker gwd? ‘then’ marks an event that follows another event. Unlike most 
adverbials, gwd? occurs between the subject and the verb. This is a feature that 
gwar shares with the conditional marker /a? (cf. chapter 18), the future tense 
marker da, the aspect markers wd (IMPF) and ké (progressive aspect), and the 
auxiliary gak ‘to be able’. Since fa? and da are clearly derived from verbs (la? 
‘to say’, da ‘to go’), it is likely that gwd? ‘then’ and other preverbal markers are 
also of verbal origin. The following examples show the use of gwd? in natural 


discourse: 
(17) dzanak gwd? damvarum-u ma na tsu mi 
dzanak gwa? damvun rum-u ma na tsk mi 


guinea fowl then answer 3M.POSS-FV REL 1SG NEG NEG 
‘Guinea Fowl then answered him, “It wasn’t mine!”’ 


(18) yo...ee... — yii gwar la? nnum na ra gewa— 
yoO..€6.. pil gwar lar ne nimna a gewa— 
so (Ful.) eh squirrel then say ADP 3M IPRO 2M.SBJV return 
Pa faye mbafan zar dzanak.. dzanak 
a fan ye [na|mba fan za? dzanak... dzanak 
2M.SBJV repeat PERM 1PL repeat find guinea fowl guinea fowl 
kuna 
kun-a 
DED.PL-FV 


‘So ... then Squirrel said to him, “Go back—again; we (will) find the guinea 


ny 


fowl again—the guinea fowls. 


The marker gwa? ‘then’ may also be related to the verb gwa?, with the sense of 
‘fall behind, dawdle, put off’: 
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(19) namba wa da Bud ka Woing kazd ama mum gwa? si 
1PL IMPF go B. ASSC W. CF but 3M stay ASSERT 
‘We were supposed to go to Bud (a Pévé village in Chad) with Woing, but 
he fell behind? 


The expression gwa? bo (‘stay behind’ + indicator of promise) has the meaning 
‘insufficient, incomplete’: 


(20) ha gi sin’ =gwa? bo 
2M make work stay PROM 
‘your work is insufficient/incomplete’ 


3 Associative and Instrumental Adjuncts 


As shown in chapter 5, the associative preposition ka may conjoin two nouns 
within a single noun phrase. When the noun marked by the associative prepo- 
sition follows the verb, the noun functions as an adjunct: 


(21) Tau tad limo ka =Gwa 
T. go marker ASSC G. 
‘Tau went to the market with Gwa’ 


Cf. the conjoined noun phrase: 


(22) Tait ka  Gwa td limo 
T. ASSC G. go market 
‘Tau and Gwa went to the market’ 


The pronominal object of the associative preposition is from the set that codes 
inalienable possession: 


(23) ha di Palaka _ nday(-a) 
2M FUT P. ASSC 3PL.POSS(-FV) 
‘you will go to Pala with them! 


The function opposite to that of the associative adjunct is coded by dan ‘with- 
out’: 
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(24) mum ta limo dan s-d 
3M_— go market without 3F.POSS-FV 
‘he went to the market without her’ 


As shown in chapter 7, the marker ndzi codes the reciprocal function, indicat- 
ing that the plural subject referents act on one another: 


(25) handay mbs kddan handay kaw ba ndzi 
3PL come PURP 3PL help (‘take hand’) RECIP 
‘they came to help each other’ 


The preposition wa ‘on’ followed by the reciprocal ndzi codes a similar function. 
The preposition wa is probably derived from the noun ‘head’, used in other con- 
structions as a spatial preposition (chapter 10): 


(26) namba mbs gi sin wa _ ndzi 
iPL come do work PREP RECIP 
‘we came here to work together’ (‘with each other’) 


The associative preposition ka also marks the instrumental adjunct: 


(27) mum pe wa ne ka dzanak kandi 
3M _ shit head DED.M ASSC guinea fowl ASSC 3SG.O 
‘He hit the guinea fowl on the head with it. 


(28) Tau fol sd ka atsiw 
T. slaughter 3F.0 ASSC knife 
‘Tau slaughtered her with a knife’ 


The associative preposition ka followed by a nominalized verb marks an action 
concurrent with the event of the main clause. The verb in the concurrent clause 
has no subject, though it may have an object: 


(29) namba da __ ba(r) dukri tfi? ka ~— gi_sin-i 
1PL_ ~—_—“ FUT lie/watch night all ASSC do work-FV 
‘we will spend the whole night working’ 


(30) vay bd(r) dukri kerker ka tfi?-i 
baby lie/watch night all the time ASSC cry.V 
‘the baby spent the night crying’ 
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(31) karimani so vé ku, handay wur ka né 

when __ house take fire 3PL exit (PL) ASSC run 

‘when the house caught fire, they fled’ (‘they left with running’) 


The concurrent clause also serves as the complement of the main verb ‘to help’: 


(32) namba kaw ba rum ka __—tsob ya ndw-a 
1PL help (‘take hand’) 3M.POSS ASSC buy cow-FV 
‘we helped him buy the cow’ 


The clause-final adverbial t/émt/ém indicates that the plural subject referents 
acted separately: 


(33) Tau ka Gwa kuna ta limo tfémtféem-é 
T. ASSC G. PL go market separately-FV 
‘Tau and Gwa went to the market separately. 


4 Manner Adjuncts 


The clause-final marker go ~ gwa, perhaps derived from the temporal adverbial 
gwa? (see section 2, above), softens a command addressed to the hearer. The 
marker go, with the underlying form gwd?, is glossed as ‘now’, as its function is 
curiously similar to that of the English consolatory forms ‘now, now’ and ‘there, 
there’: 


(34) a tfir mi go 
2M.SBJV cry NEG now 
‘don't cry now’; ‘now, now, don’t cry’ 


(35) a ta hay? ytya ye go  babawa da ti kwa_ ka 
2M go beside Mama PERM now Papa IMPF FUT eat thing ASSC 
rakway 
stranger 
‘you go with Mama; Papa’s going to have dinner with the strangers’ (a Pévé 
custom) 


The marker go/gwa does not belong to the domain of modality, as gwa can 
co-occur with the subjunctive marker ri?, which codes the addressee’s obliga- 
tion: 
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(36) a ta ra? /ri?/ go/gwa 
1SG.SBJV walk already now 
Tl just come on in’ (not a request for permission) 


Without go/gwa there is no sense of politeness: 


(37) a ta rir-i 
1SG.SBJV walk already 
‘Tm coming in (like it or not)!’ 


The adverbial sar, which corresponds with some usages of ‘only, just’ in English, 
narrows the scope of the state described in the construction: 


(38) mum daw sar-a 
3M one _just-FV 
‘he is alone’ (lit. ‘he is just one’) 


The adverbial sar can be followed by ye, which also serves as a marker of per- 
mission (see chapter 9): 


(39) kari rium brik fay (error) faké (error) 
kari rium bruk fay fay bé 
then 3M.POSS monitor lizard repeat repeat pass 
‘farya num sarye... ka Ufir-i 
fan rya num sarye... ka tfir-i 


depart (‘repeat leave’) 3M.O just ASSC cry-FV 
‘At that point (lit. ‘with his time’), Monitor Lizard left again, just sobbing. 


In a clause marked for future tense, the phrase sar ye indicates that the event 
will take place in the very near future: 


(40) ta dd gendor sin sd sar ye 
3F FUT finish work 3F.POSS just 
‘she is just about to finish her work’ 


In some constructions the adverbial sar indicates urgency or suddenness of the 
event or state: 


(41) a tsar sar-a 
2M arise just 
‘just get up (right now)!’ 
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(42) a ne mba fun  sar-a 

2M give 1PL.0 boule just 

‘just give us the boule (don’t waste any time)!’ 


The clause-final adverbial taw ‘only’ narrows the scope of the event: 


(43) mum tsob ma ha _ taw-a 
3M_ buy PREP 2M only-FV 
‘he only buys yours’ 


The form taw can can be followed the adverbial sar, placing emphasis on the 
temporal constraint: 


(44) mum tsob ma ha _ tawsar-a 
3M_ buy PREP 2M only-FV 
‘he just buys only yours’ 


5 Intensity, Repetition, and Recurrence 


This section describes adjuncts coding repetition, recurrence, or intensity of an 
event. Some adjuncts are single lexical items, some are derived through dupli- 
cation, and others are prepositional phrases. 

As shown in chapter 5, reduplication of the verb conveys some meanings 
that are conveyed by adverbs in many other languages, such as intensity or rep- 
etition of the event: 


(45) ti? vay wd man gu(n)-gun-u 
cry child IMPF 18G.O bother-bother-FV 
‘the child’s crying always/each time bothers me’ (‘rep.’: repetition of 
event) 


(46) té man ti-ti 
body 18G.POSS eat.eat (intrans.) 
‘Tam very sick’ (lit. ‘my body is eating me’) 


Intensity can also be conveyed by the clause-final modifier bdyrum ‘very, much’. 
The scope of the modifier is the entire clause: 
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(47) namba dan? mba Ufik bdyrum 
namba_ ddan? [nal|mba tfik bayrum 
1PL all 4iPL tire (V) much 
‘All of us, we were very tired. 


(48) baybwo syé bdyrim 
bay biwo syé bayrim 
CONJ rain fall much 
‘And it rained a lot? 


The modifier 6dyruim may be separated from the verb by other material: 


(49) mota nyén dapa gar tftbdyrim baiyén dapa gar... 
mota nyen dapa gar ti bayrim bay — nyen dapa ga? 
car (Ful.) fill bank side PROX much CONJ fill _ bank side 
day? bdyrum toro (error)! tar-a 


day? bdyrim tor ta?-a 
DIST.F much near also-FV 


‘Cars filled the banks on this side and that side (the other side) as well. 


(50) na ké swa ma ba dan pum dziw bayrim 
1SG COP person REL AGENT word hit drum well 
‘I was a person who was a good drummer: 


Evidence that bdyruim is not an inherent adverb is that it may function as the 
modifier in a verbless clause: 


(51) tsob rum bdayrim-u 
price 3M much-FV 
‘its price is high’ 


(52) mum la? gbagbon kazd bayrum si, ka mum kora_ siné 
3M COND strong CF much ASSERT then 3M leave field 
na ndo? day si 
DED.M finish arrive ASSERT 
‘if he were very strong, he would have finished the field earlier’ 


1 Theuse of the adverbial to?, meaning ‘near the speaker’, is an error when used with the phrase 
ga? day? ‘that side’. However, the adverbial to? can be used with the phrase ga? ti ‘this side’. 
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The modifier dzuk ‘very, much’, also clause-final, has a similar function. 
Again, its scope is the entire clause: 


(53) mum ga dzuk-u 
3M _—freeload much-FV 
‘he’s always freeloading (waiting for a free meal)’ 


(54) té@ man ti kum dzuk-u 
body 1SG.POSS eat yesterday much-FV 
‘I was too sick yesterday’ (‘my body was eating me too much’) 


(55) yi na wé gi gay? dzuk-u 
squirrel FOC know play gay? much-FV 
‘Squirrel knew how to play gay? very well. 


The modifier ¢/et ‘all’ also occurs in clause-final position. When preceded by a 
noun, t/et appears to modify the noun: 


(56) tam ta gitsob mbir tfettfet-e 
today 3F sold milk all.all-FV 
‘today she sold all the milk’ (emphasis on ‘all’) 


However, t/et may be separated from the noun by a temporal adverbial. This 
suggests that the scope of ¢/et, like that of bdyrium, is the entire clause (this can- 
not be captured in the English translation): 


(57) ta gitsob mbir tim  tfet-tfet-e 
3F sell milk today all-all-FV 
‘she sold all the milk today’ (not ‘she sold milk all day’) 


The adverbial ¢/et can also be separated from the noun it modifies by a posses- 
sive pronoun: 


(58) mum ti tew um tfet-tfet-e 
3M_—s ate meat 3M.POSS all-all-FV 
‘he ate all his meat’ 


The scope of t/et as an adjunct that modifies the entire clause is confirmed by 
the fact that t/et follows the assertive marker si, which is usually clause-final or 
followed only by a negative or interrogative marker: 
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(59) mum ti tew um si tfet-tfet-e 
3M_s ate meat 3M.POSS ASSERT all-all-FV 
‘he ate all his meat’ 


The form t/et-t/et contrasts with the form t/é?t/é?, which codes repetition of the 
event. Its position may be clause-initial or clause-final: 


(60) tf€?tfé? Saray gi sin bay tsé? ndd May na?-a 
always S. make work good all like M. I.PRO-FV 
‘Saray always works as hard as May’ 


or 


(61) Saray gi sin’ bay tsé? ndd May tfértfé?-é 
S. make work good all like M. always-FV 
‘Saray always works as hard as May’ 


The adverbial kerker ‘always, all the time’ also codes repetition or duration of 
the event. Use of the perfective aspect indicates that the event was bounded: 


(62) vay bd(r) dukri kerker ka fir-i 
baby lie night allthe time with cry-FV 
‘the baby cried all night’ 


Recurrence of an event can be coded by the noun syem ‘foot, leg, step’ followed 
by a quantifier or numeral: 


(63) na td Mora syem rdw si 
1SG go M. _ time (‘foot’) many ASSERT 
‘have been to Mora many times’ 


(64) mum gi ndé na? (pause) syam daw syam hwob 
mum gi ndé na syem daw syem hob 
3M_ do like ILPRO time one time two 
‘He did that once, twice’ 


Reference to a single instantiation of a repeated event is marked by syem+Nu- 
meral followed by the inalienable possessive pronoun rum: 
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(65) syamingir rum na? (pause) mum pydwa nem 
syem hindi? rum na (pause) mum pé wane 
time three 3M.POSS I.PRO 3M hit head ADP 

vay dzanak mafin rum bay = dzanak 
mi[corr.:ka] vay dzanak masin rum bay = dzanak 
ASSC child guinea fowl other 3M.POSS CONJ guinea fowl 


na bé ka tfir-i 

na bé ka Ufir-i 

DED.M start ASSC cry-FV 

‘The third time, he hit a young guinea fowl (lit. ‘a child guinea fowl among 
them’) on the head, and the guinea fowl suddenly started to cry. 


The notion of ‘never’ can be conveyed by a negative clause involving the adver- 
bial ¢/é7t/é? ‘always’: 


(66) tfé?tfe? mum tsi tsobh ma na mi amd mum tsob ma ha 
always 3M NEG buy PREP 1SG NEG but 3M _ buy PREP 2M 
sar-a 
only-FV 
‘he never buys (what is) mine but he only buys (what is) yours’ 


The notion of ‘never’ can also be conveyed by the inherently negative adverbial 
kpe, which does not occur in the affirmative clause: 


(67) mum tsi sd tsob kpe = =—mi 
3M _ NEG 3F0 buy never NEG 
‘he never buys it’ 


The adverbial Pwd? ‘still, yet’ (probably from the adjective Pwd? ‘calm’) in a 
clause in the unmarked aspect indicates an activity in progress: 


(68) handay za? dzanak wa ri 3 gay? nday na Pwar 
3PL _ find guinea fowl PREP place play gay? 3PL DED.M still 
‘They found the guinea fowls in the (same) place, still playing gay?. 


The clause-final adverbial to? ‘yet’, used in the negative construction, indicates 
that the event was not completed at the time of speech. The source of to? is 
probably the spatial proximate marker to? ‘near the speaker’: 
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(69) namba tsi ba so ndor ma_ to?-o 
1PL__—— NEG cclean house finish NEG yet-FV 
‘we did not clean the house yet’ 


The clause-final adverbial bra corresponds to ‘too, also’: 


(70) a gi ye bra 
2M.SBJV do PERM too 
‘you can do it, too!’ 


The adverbial ta? ‘also’ in clause-final position links the event of the preceding 
phrase or clause with that of the clause before it: 


(71) mota nyén dapa gar tftbdyrim baiyén dapa ga’... 
mota nyen dapa gar ti bdayrum bay —nyen dapa gar 
car (Ful.) fill bank side PROX much CONJ fill bank side 
day? bdyrum to?o (error)? ta?-a 


day?  bdyriim to? ta?r-a 
DIST.F much near also-FV 


‘Cars filled the banks on this side and that side as well.’ 


(72) Tau tad limo bay Gwa td limo _ ta?-a 
T. go market CONJ G. go market also-FV 
‘Tau and Gwa both went to the market’ 


Without ta?, the events of clauses conjoined by bay are considered to be sepa- 
rate or sequential: 


(73) Tau ta limo bay Gwa ta lumo 
T. go market CONJ G. go market 
‘Tau went to the market and (then) Gwa also went to the market’ 


2 The use of the adverbial to’, meaning ‘near the speaker’, is an error when used with the phrase 
ga? day? ‘that side’. However, the adverbial to? can be used with the phrase ga? ti ‘this side’. 
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6 Purpose Clauses 

The form kddan, probably a compound consisting of the associative preposi- 
tion ka and the noun dan ‘word, matter’, marks the clause that follows as the 


purpose of the preceding clause: 


(74) namba um de ka — Bar bay mum da ta? semde um 
1PL  3M.O name ASSC Bar CONJ 3M_ go also name 3M.POSS 


mi ne kddan hi ke ka we rum ka bdyriim 
what ADP PURP 2PL COP ASSC know 3M.POSS ASSC very 
bay 
well 
‘We call him “Bar’, but he will also say his name so that you will get to 
know him well. 
(75) banayna fambésgadan ve sulay n-a 
bay na ni fan mbd ksdan ve sdlay n-a 


CONJ 1i1SG PROX repeat come PURP take money DED.M-FV 
‘So Ihave come again to get the money. 


(76) na mbs kddan wum inkwa 
1SG come PURP learn read (‘tell thing’) 
‘I came here to learn to read’ 


(77) na ra? timbi kuna kddan gitsob rum-u 
18G take calabash PL PURP sell 3M.POSS-FV 
‘T took the calabashes to sell them’ 


The same-subject purpose clause may have an overt subject, which renders it 
an independent clause: 


(78) handay mbs kéddan handay kaw ba ndzi 
3PL come PURP 3PL _sehelp (‘take hand’) RECIP 
‘they came so that they could help each other’ 


In the following sentence the purpose clause is not marked by kddan and does 
not have a subject. The result is a sequence of two compound verbs, ?yd tay ‘to 
depart for’ and gi tso6 ‘to sell’. Omission of the purpose marker kédan is a likely 
source for some serial verb constructions: 
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(79) brogo... rydtay  gitsob dabawa sé 
bruk-u... Pyd ta gitsob dabar wa sé 
monitor lizard-FV depart for sell tobacco PREP village 
dzanak-a 
dzanak-a 


guinea fowl-FV 
‘A monitor lizard went to sell tobacco in [a] village of guinea fowls.’ 
7 Reason Clauses 


An adjunct clause describing the reason or cause for an event may be marked 
by the preposition za ‘for, under’: 


(80) mum lg? né nam ha lamba ha man ye 
mum la? ne num ha Id? mba ha man (da) ye 
3M say ADP 3M.0 2M COND come 2M 18G.0 FUT know 
si 23 wa rin fol-o 
si 23 wa rin fol-o 


ASSERT PREP head 18G.POSS whitish-FV 
‘He told him, “If you come here, you (will) know me because my head is 
whitish.”’ 


(81) handay pikné zd za dam ki 
3PL flee PREP brush build fire 
‘they fled because of the brush fire’ 


The preposition za followed by the question word mi forms a question about 
reason (cf. chapter 13): 


(82) 2a mi ha Pi nan su 
PREP what 2M insult 18G.0 Q 
‘why did you insult me?’ 


8 Positive Adjunct 


Pévé has an adjunct whose function is to emphasize the existence or actuality 
of an event or state. Native speaker Wambadang views the function of kata? 
as the opposite of that of the negative marker tsu ... mi (see chapter 14), hence 
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the use of the term ‘positive adjunct’. The adjunct in question, kata?, occurs in 
sentence-final or clause-final position. The English translation is approximate: 


(83) ha wé kwa ti katar-a 
2M see thing PROX.F POS-FV 
‘you really saw something’ 


(84) mum la? da mba kata? si sdyr na gild? tu 
3M COND FUT come POS REL OBLIG 18G ready body 
rin- 
1SG.POSS-FV 


‘if he actually comes, I must be ready’ 


Evidence that Aatd? is an adjunct is that the form can be deleted from a sen- 
tence with very little change in meaning. In the following sentence, the use of 
kata? emphasizes the past-time temporal status of the clause: 


(85) namba ké ka salay katda?-a 
1PL COP ASSC money POS-FV 
‘we used to have money’ (but not anymore) 


Removing kata? does not affect grammatical or temporal relations, but simply 
removes emphasis from the temporal status: 


(86) namba ké kd sdlay-a 
1PL COP ASSC money-FV 
‘we used to have money’ 


Further evidence for the positive function of kata? is that the form cannot occur 
in the same clause with the negative marker (tsw) ... mé: 


(87) ta tst ka salay mi *kata?-a 
3F NEG ASSC money NEG POS-FV 
for ‘she does not have money’ (or any other meaning) 


It is likely that the first syllable of the positive marker katd? stems from the 
associative preposition ka. A potential source for the syllable ta? is the verb ta? 
‘show’ (see chapter 8 and elsewhere). 
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9 Conclusion 


Adjuncts in Pévé include nouns denoting various points in time, which func- 
tion as temporal adjuncts without further marking; prepositional phrases; in- 
herent modifiers; and modifiers derived through reduplication. The adjunct is 
in either clause-initial or clause-final position and its scope of modification is 
the entire clause. Semantic domains of adjuncts include time, manner, asso- 
ciative/instrumental, repetition, duration, intensity, purpose, and reason. 
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Sample Texts 


1 Monitor Lizard and Guinea Fowl 


The following text is a traditional Pévé folktale as told by Lazare Wambadang 
in Maroua, Cameroon, in 2012. The author and collaborator worked together to 
record, transcribe, and analyze the lexical and grammatical morphemes used 
in the tale. Tones in the transcription are based on analysis of the recordings 
and further analyses based on Praat software, designed for scientific phonetic 
analysis. The English translation is colloquial and is intended to capture the 
literary tone of the folktale. 


(1) ndzin man ie si 
story 1SG.POSS start ASSERT 
‘My story begins.’ 


(2) ndzin man na 
story 18G.POSS I.PRO 
‘Here is my story. 


(3) fata masin bruk ?ydta gi _tsob dabd? wd 86 
day other monitor lizard depart for sell tobacco PREP village 
dzanak-a 
guinea fowl-FV 
‘The other day, the Monitor Lizard set out to sell tobacco in the village of 
the guinea fowls. 


(4) karimani mum taday wd sé dzanak kuna si mum 
when 3M _ reach PREP village guineafowl PL ASSERT 3M 
zd? nday [wa...]| gay? za gu 
found 3PL.O (error) sit under tree 
‘When he arrived at the village of the guinea fowls, he found them sitting 
under a tree. 


(5) bay dzanak masin daw té bal daba@? nd 6a rum-u 
CONJ guinea fowl other one took debt tobacco ADP hand 3M-FV 
‘And one of the guinea fowls bought some tobacco on credit (lit. ‘to his 
hand’). 
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mum ld? ne ka brik na mum gewamba 
3M _—s say ADP ASSC monitor lizard-FV 1LPRO 3M come back 
saday?... kddan ve... sdlay um... bo 


two days later PURP take money 3M.POSS PROM 
‘He, told Monitor Lizard he should come back in two days to get his money 
back—definitely’ 


karimani mum in ne num ndana _ bruk gwa? tfi 
when 3M_—s say PREP 3M like LPRO monitor lizard now ask 
yun = rum-u syemde wi de ma_ su 


mouth 3M.POSS-FV name 2M call what Q 
‘When he (Guinea Fowl) told him that, Monitor Lizard asked him, “What 
is your name?”’ 


mum la? ne num ha Id? mba si ha man ye 
3M _ say ADP 3M.0 2M COND come ASSERT 2M 1SG.0 know 
si 23 wa rin fol-o 


ASSERT because head 18G.POSS whitish-FV 
‘He told him, “If you come here, you will know me.”’ 


brik fan ya bé 
monitor lizard repeat return to origin start 
‘Monitor Lizard headed back home again.’ 


(10) karimani mum gewa mba saday? mum mba 2d? 


when 3M _ return come two dayslater 3M _ come find 

dzanak gay? za gu raw ws Zi gayr-i 

guinea fowl stay under tree many IMPF play gay?-FV 

‘When he came back two days later, he found a bunch of guinea fowls 
under a tree playing gay? (a Pévé game involving small stones, somewhat 
similar to mancala). 


(11) bay  dzanak masin daw tfivun rum-u ha mbs war mi 
CONJ guinea fowl other one ask 3M.POSS 2M come want what 
su bay 
Q friend 


‘And one of the guinea fowls asked him, “What did you come here for, 
buddy?”’ 
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(12) mum lard ee swa masin du ri daw té bal dabda? 
3M _ssay_ eh man other within 2PL.POSS one take credit tobacco 
man wayzar = kum-u 
1SG.POSS day before yesterday-FV 
‘He said, “One of you took my tobacco on credit (lit. ‘my tobacco’s credit’) 
the day before yesterday.”’ 


(13) bay mum Id? a fan mba tam kddan ve salay 
CONJ 3M - say 1SG.SBJV return today PURP collect money 
man-a 
18G.POSS-FV 


‘“And he said I should come back today to collect my money.”’ 


(14) bay na ni fay mbs kédan ve salay man na 
CONJ 18G PROX return PURP collect money 18G.POSS LPRO 


my 


‘“And I have come back to collect my money. 


(15) bay mum tfivun syemde rum-u de ma su 
CONJ 3M ask name  3M.POSS-FV call what Q 
‘And he (Guinea Fowl) asked him, “What is his name?”’ 


(16) mum la? i na mumtd? tu rum né nan 
3M _ say COMP I.PRO 3M - show body 3M.POSS ADP 1SG.0 
si mum la? i na wa rum fol-o 


ASSERT 3M _— say COMP I.PRO head 3M.POSS whitish-FV 
‘He said he would show himself to me and he said that his head was 
whitish,’ 


(17) na la? mbs si na gak um za? si 
18G COND come COND 1S8G beable 3M.0 find ASSERT 
‘If I came, I could find him? 


(18) bay = dzanak gwar in um ne na a_ «kar rir 
CONJ guinea fowl then say 3M.0 ADP IPRO 2M look already 
bay nambani tfét wa mba folfol dan? 


friend 1PL DEM all head 1PL.POSS white.white all 
‘Then Guinea Fowl told him, “Look here, buddy, we all have whitish 
heads.”’ 
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(19) bay ha da we sa ka sa su 
CONJ 2M FUT recognize who ASSC who Q 
‘So how will you know who is who?’ 


(20) kari rum bruk fan ya num sar ye 
then 3M.POSS monitor lizard repeat return to origin 3M.O just 
ka Ufi?-i 
ASSC cry-FV 
‘At that point Monitor Lizard headed back home, just crying, 


(21) karimani num fan d-a mum ndéwaka _ yii 
when 3M repeat go-FV 3M meet ASSC squirrel 
‘On his way back home, he met Squirrel? 


(22) bay yti gwa? tfivun rum ha tf? mi su bay’ ha tfi? 
CONJ squirrel then ask 3M.POSS 2M cry what Q friend 2M cry 
mi ndana_ su 
what like I1LPRO Q 
‘And then Squirrel asks him, “Why are you crying, friend? Why are you 


crying like that?”’ 

(23) bruk damvun rum fan te za dan ma 
monitor lizard answer M.POSS repeat take under word REL 
ni dzanak gi ka rum na in ne num 


R.PRO guinea fowl do ASSC 3M.0P LPRO say ADP 3M.0 
‘Monitor Lizard answered him, told him what Guinea Fowl had done to 
him; he told him about it’ 


(24) yo..ee.. pli gwa? la? ne numna a gewa— 
so (Ful.) eh squirrel then say ADP 3M IPRO 2M.SBJV return 
a fan ye [na|mba fan zar  dzanak... 
2M.SBJV repeat PERM 1PL repeat find— guinea fowl 
dzanak kun-a 


guinea fowl DED.PL-FV 
‘So... then Squirrel said to him, “Go back—again; we (will) find the guinea 
fowl again—the guinea fowls.”’ 
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(25) karimani handay fan taday dzanak handay za? dzanak 
when 3PL __ repeat arrive guineafowl 3PL find guinea fowl 
wa ri 36 gay? nday na Pwar 
PREP place play gay? 3PL_ LPRO always/still 
‘When they got back to the guinea fowls, they found them in the same 
place, still playing gay?’ 


(26) bay yi bé ka 3i = gay? ka nday 
CONJ squirrel start ASSC play gay? ASSC 3PL.0 
‘Squirrel started playing gay? with them’ 


(27) yii na yé 3 gay? gak mi 
squirrel LPRO know play gay? be able NEG 
‘Squirrel knew how to play gay? like no one else could’ 


(28) karimamlar Pway gay? si day? mum par 
karimani mum la? — Pway dan? si ddan? mum par 
when 3M COND win game ASSERT all 3M _ remove 
vay gay? daw mum pyé wa ne ka dzanak ka 
vay gay? daw mum pe wa ne ka dzanak ka 


child game one 3M _hit head ADP ASSC guinea fowl ASSC 

ndi 

ndi 

38G.0 

‘Each time he won the game, he took a playing piece (vay gay?) and hit a 
guinea fowl on the head with it. 


(29) mum gi ndi na — syem daw syem hob 
3M __ did like I.PRO time one time two 
‘He did that once, twice’ 


(30) syem hindzi? rium na mum pé wa ne kal vay 
time three 3M.POSS I.PRO 3M hit head ADP ASSC child 
dzanak masin rum bay  dzanak na bé k 
guinea fowl other 3M.POSS CONJ guinea fowl DED.M start-FV start 
Ufir-i 
ASSC 


‘The third time, he hit a young guinea fowl on the head, and the guinea 
fowl suddenly started to cry’ 
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(31) mum lar hé ha tft? ma_ nda ba-te bal  dabdar 
3M _— say INTERJ 2M cry how like AGT(m.)-take credit tobacco 
brik nar su 


monitor lizard ADP Q 
‘He (Squirrel) said, “Hey, why are you crying like the guy who took credit 
for the Monitor Lizard’s tobacco?”’ 


32) dzanak war damvun rum-u = ma _ na tst mi 
(32) g 
guinea fowl then answer 3M.O-FV REL 18G NEG NEG 
‘Guinea Fowl] said, “It wasn’t mine!”’ 


(33) bay sa na su 
CONJ who LPRO Q 
‘So who was it?’ (Squirrel speaking) 


(34) mum la? i Taobay na 
3M _ say COMP T. I.PRO 
‘He (the guinea fowl) said that it was Taobay. 


(35) bay Taobay na ga? ka su 
CON] T. IL.PRO side which Q 
‘And where is this Taobay?’ (Squirrel talking) 


(36) karirum nday fan kaw Taobay mum gédawad  salay  bruk 
then 3PL arrest T. 3M _ ‘reimburse money monitor lizard 
ne num-u 
ADP 3M-FV 
‘Then they arrested Taobay and he gave Monitor Lizard his money. 


(37) njin man ndo? zu si 
story 18G.POSS finish under ASSERT 
‘My story is over. 

2 Bus Trip: Lazare Wambadang 


The following non-fiction narrative was related by Lazare Wambadang in 2012 
and was transcribed and translated by author and collaborator in the course of 
fieldwork. The narrative has been subject to considerable analysis in producing 
the present volume. Again, the transcription of tone was augmented by the use 
of Praat software. 
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(1) 


na wa? dan indan wd dan varirakway mani na gi 
1SG want PURP tell about trip (‘road stranger’) when 18G make 
way mbok = _Maroua ka Garoua fata Friday ma(nasal) 

last time between M. ASSC G. day Friday REL 

way bé na 

last time pass I.PRO 

‘T would like to tell the story about my most recent trip from Maroua to 
Garoua last Friday. 


namba ?rya ti ndzike vat ma_ riya 
1PL_ _—_— leave PROX hour five REL evening 
‘We left here (from Maroua, spoken in Maroua) at 5 in the evening. 


bay buw6 syé bayriim 
CONJ rain fall much 
‘It had rained a lot’ 


karimani namba ta?day wa 86 ma de ka Salak namba 
when 1PL_ arrive PREP village REL call ASSC Salak 1PL 

zd? mbi mbs bayrum ws 36 — salak na 

find water come much PREP river Salak I.LPRO 

‘When we got to the village of Salak (Giz.) we found a lot of water in the 
Salak river’ 


mota tsi gak  tsuwal ddw mi 
car NEG beable traverse one NEG 
‘Not one car could cross it. 


mota nyén dapa ga? ti bdyrum bay nyén dapa ga? 
car (Ful.) fill bank side PROX.F much CONJ fill bank side 
day? bdyrum ta?-a 

DIST.F much — also-FV 

‘Cars filled the riverbanks on this side and the other side (of the river). 


namba gdy? vun 3e_—na daka ndgike seda? ha day 

1PL stay mouth river DED.M from iron — seven until arrive 
ndzike vat ma vun baka 

iron five REL mouth morning 

‘We stayed by the side of the reiver from seven o'clock until five o'clock in 
the morning. 
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(8) bay mota ma ni na han rawti rum n-a Zar 
CONJ car (Ful.) REL PRO 1SG there inside 3M.POSS POST-FV find 
tsiwal 36 ~— na ka ndzike fadi? ma ga? baka 
cross river DED.M ASSC iron four REL side morning 
‘Then the car I was sitting in there managed to cross the river at four 
o'clock in the morning. 


(9) namba day? namba tik  bdyrum 
1PL_~—sall=s 1PL_—sttire(V) very 
‘All of us were very tired.’ 


(10) bay namba td? kawri Garoua ka njike tsdho? ma_ ka 
CONJ 1PL___ went arrive G. ASSC hour eight REL ASSC 
baka 
morning 


‘We arrived in Garoua at eight a.m. 


(11) karimani na ta day 86 man na tfik bdyrum 
when _—_18G go arrive house 1SG.POSS 1SG tire (V) much 
‘When I got home I was very tired.’ 


(12) na ba ri ba bay na ndé fysn ha njike vat 
1SG lie down place rest(N) CONJ 1SG fall sleep until hour five 
ma_ riya 


REL afternoon 
‘T lay down in bed and slept until five p.m’ 


(13) vari rakway rum gi nda na?-a 
road stranger 3M make like I.LPRO-FV 
‘That’s what the trip was like.’ 
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APPENDIX 1 


A Compilation of Tables 


1 


Introduction 


This appendix consists of a compilation of pronominal and referential markers dis- 


cussed in various chapters, followed by a summary of word orders and the functions 


they encode. 


2 


Tables 


A. Possessive pronouns (see chapter 5). Alienable possessor pronouns are identical 


with non-perfective object pronouns (see table B), while inalienable possessor pro- 


nouns are identical with objects of prepositions (see table D): 





Alienable possessor Inalienable possessor 





18G 
2M 
2F 
3M 
3F 
1PL 
2PL 
3PL 


man rin 
wit ru 
man rin 
um rum 
8d sd 
mba mba 
mi ri 
nday nday 





B. Pronominal objects of prepositions (chapter 5) 


Pronouns used as objects of prepositions 





1SG 
2M 
2F 

3M 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2020 | DOI:10.1163/9789004410053_024 


rin 
ru 
rin 
rum 
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(cont.) 


APPENDIX 1 





Pronouns used as objects of prepositions 





3F 

iPL 
2PL 
3PL 


ri 


nday 





C. Indicative and subjunctive subject pronouns (chapter 6) 


Indicative subject pronouns 


Subjunctive (SBJV) subject pronouns 





Informal Formal 

1SG na a 

2M-—s ha a i 

2F hy, hén , aN i 

3M mum na 

3F ta 3 

1PL = namba ma 

2PL hi i... (ni) n 

3PL = handay ma 





D. Perfective/subjunctive and non-perfective object pronouns (chapter 6) 





Perfective/subjunctive object 


Non-perfective object 





18G 
2M 
2F 
3M 
3F 
1PL 
2PL 
3PL 


nan 


man 


wi 
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E. Reference markers 

Category Fem. Masc. Pl. English equivalent(s) 
Proximal demonstrative* ti ni n/a ‘here’ 

Distal demonstrative day? ndy?_—_ n/a ‘there’ 

Proximal determiner ti ni kuna ‘this’, ‘these’ 

Distal determiner day? ndy? — kuna _ ‘that’, ‘those’ 
Deducible reference marker ra na kuna ‘the’ 

Post-relative marker ra na kuna ‘who’, ‘that, ‘which’ 
Previously mentioned object ofa — ndi ndi nday ‘it’, ‘them’ 

preposition 

Resumptive pronoun ti ni ni n/a 





* 


Note: ‘Demonstrative’ refers to a free morpheme, while ‘determiner’ refers to a pre-nominal 


marker. Demonstratives are used only in spatial reference, while determiners play a role in 


anaphoric and spatial reference. 


F. Order of constituents and coding means for grammatical relations (chapter 6). In 


the following table, the marker y indicates that the argument is represented by a full 


noun, the marker pro indicates that the argument is represented by a pronoun, and 


the marker y/pgo indicates that the argument may be represented by either a noun or a 


pronoun. 


Order of constituents 


Participants involved Perfective/subjunctive 


Non-perfective 





S, Ov SVO 

S, Opro SVO 

S, LOn;pro SVne lO 

S, On/pro» LOpro SVO ne IO, 
SVneI0 O, 
SVIOO 

S, Oy pro, IOy SVOne ka 10 


NANnNnnnn 





T/A) V 
T/A) O 
T/A 


VIOne 
T/A) VO IO ne, 
T/A)IOVO 


S (T/A) VO ka IO 
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APPENDIX 2 


A Summary of Morphological Forms and Functions 


1 


Introduction 


This appendix is a compilation of commonly used morphological morphemes and 


their basic functions, as described and illustrated throughout the volume. The list does 


not include all grammatical forms and functions found in Pévé but is intended to serve 


as a broad reference guide for those who are reading or have read the volume. The func- 


tions and positions listed here, as well as the English translations, are not definitive nor 


complete, but are designed to assist readers in examining various forms and functions 


for future studies. 








Form Function(s) Position English translation 

ama Coordinating conjunction clause-initial; ‘but’ 
clause-final 

bay Coordinating conjunction clause-initial; ‘and’ 
clause-medial 

bo Speaker's promise or prediction clause-final ‘for sure’ 

do Future tense marker pre-verbal ‘will’ 

if Complementizer clause-initial ‘that’ 

ka Question word (location) clause-initial ‘where’ 

ke Copula referring to past or future time post-subject ‘was’, ‘will be’ 

kama Question word (time) clause-initial ‘when’ 

ké ma Focus marker pre-nominal ‘was, ‘will be’ 

k Associative preposition pre-nominal ‘with’ 

kama Question word (human) clause-initial ‘who’ 

karimani Temporal marker clause-initial ‘when’ 

kaza Counterfactual modality clause-final ‘not’ 

la? Conditional marker clause-initial af? 

ma Question word (manner) clause-initial; ‘how’ 
post-verbal 

ma Relative marker post-nominal ‘who; ‘that’ 

mi Question word (non-human) clause-initial; ‘what’ 
post-verbal 

na Impersonal pronoun clause-final ‘that, ‘it’, ‘this’ 
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(cont.) 
Form Function(s) Position English translation 
ne Indirect object marker pre- or post- ‘to’, ‘for’ 
nominal 
nd Comparative marker phrase-initial ‘Tike’ 
ndzi Reciprocal marker phrase-final ‘each other’ 
sa Question word (human participant) clause-initial; ‘who’ 
post-verbal 
si Assertive modality clause-final ‘definitely’ 
su Question marker phrase-final a 
isu... mi Negative marker clause-final ‘not’ 
ws Imperfective aspect marker pre-verbal ‘is/was (Verb)-ing’ 
za mi Question word clause-initial ‘why’ (lit. ‘for what’) 
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Pévé-English Lexicon 


1 Introduction 


The Pévé-English lexicon in this chapter is organized according to the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, with some additions and exceptions. In general, the order of vow- 
els as entered in the lexicon is % e, a, a, 0, and u; the consonant or fricative (e.g. ndz, 
J’) precedes the palatalized form (ndz, fy); and the non-glottalized form (b, d) precedes 
the glottalized form (6, d). Because some existing written works on Pévé do not use IPA 
symbols, the symbols used in those works are shown in brackets after the correspond- 
ing IPA symbols, such as 6 [b’], dz [j, dz]. Abbreviations are used in the lexicon as they 
are in the text. 

As shown in chapter 2 (Phonology), there are a number of free variations in pro- 
nunciation, especially in morphemes that begin with a stop or fricative followed by a 
high or mid front vowel. In the Pévé-English lexicon, the Pévé form in the left-hand col- 
umn represents the native speaker's perception of the underlying form, e.g. /iné ‘field’, 
while the form in the right-hand column of the English-Pévé lexicon (chapter 24) may 
include the underlying form and free variations as transcribed by the author, e.g. finé 
or sine. 

Needless to say, the two lexicons do not represent a complete list of lexical items and 
morphemes in the Pévé language; there are many more to be examined and described. 
The items listed below represent those attested in the data and others whose forms 
and/or translations may be of interest to the reader. 


2 Pévé-English Lexicon 
b 
d(PRO) 1SG subject pronoun (sub- ba(PART) prenominal gender marker 
junctive) (masc.) 
a(PRO) 2Msubject pronoun (infor- ba(N) place to rest or lie down 
mal subjunctive) bafyek (N) corn, maize 
ad, d3,da(N) dog (dialectal forms) bal(N) credit, debt 
amd (CONJ) but (counterexpectation) bambi(N) Grandpa (term of address) 
(Ar) ba(r) (V) to lie down, to spend time, to 
ar(V) to leave behind spend the night 
atsiw (N) knife bara (V) pond, lake 
awo (INTERJ) yes bay (N) _ friend 


bedim(N) honeycomb 
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be(r)(N) _ shield 

ba-(PART) masculine singular nomen 
agentis prefix (from ba male) 

ba, ba(N,V) love; to love 

baba(ADD) Papa, Dad (term of 
address) 

ba-gay? gi(N) carpenter (‘one who 
pounds wood’) 

ba-kaw gab (N) male healer (‘one who 
grabs illness’) 

ba-kwra(N) farmer (‘one who culti- 
vates’) 

ba-rikada (N) blacksmith (‘one who 
shapes metal’) 

baba (N) father (term of address) 

baka (N) morning 

blim(N) _ type of drum 

bokndy (N) elephant 

bok (N) _ fabric made from hide 

bok (N) vulture 

boksod (N) scavenger 

bo? (N) _ type of melon (smooth skin, 


yellowish flesh, must be cooked 
before eating) 
bra (CONJ) 
bra(N) _ traditional weapon 
bro? (ADJ) ugly, nasty, angry 
bruk (N) monitor lizard 
bu(N) your father; (alternate form ba 
wit ‘father 2M.POSS’; see ba ‘father’) 
bubud (N) 
biwo (N)_ rain 
byek (V, N) 
(Mun. byak; Elders 2000) 


also, too 


crumbs 


1. to wait (for); 2. slave 


6 [b’] 

6a (N) 

bawa (V) 
(re-)unite 


(6a)wa (N) 


hand 
gather together (intrans.); 


reunion 


333 


dy (ADJ) 
bay (CONJ) 
(‘and’) 
bay (N) _ beauty, goodness 
bdyriim (INTENS) 
6é (V) 
small things (plural object) 
bee (IDEO) 
6é? (ADJ) naughty 
baray (N) _half-sibling 
6o (ADV, PART) 
cle coding speaker's promise 
bu (V, N) 


deceive someone; 2. temptation; 


good, pretty 
clausal conjunction 


very, much 
to shoot with an arrow; to pick 


goat’s call; bleat (‘baa’) 


still, yet; modal parti- 
1. to cheat someone; to 


deception 
buvay(V) to calm a baby 
d 
daka (PREP) 
dam (V) 
2. to jump up and down; 3. to pluck; 4. 
dam (kwd) to sew 
dam (kwa) (V) 
dan (PREP) 
dan (N,V) 
ddan? (ADJ) 
dangraw? (N) 
dapa (N) 
daw (N) 
dawre (N) 
tive 
day (N 
day (V) to arrive at, to reach 
dayna (PREP) after 
dayri(V) to arrive at a place 
day? (DEM) 
miner 
dé, da, adé (dial.) (N) dog 
dd (V, PART) 
tense marker 


from 
1. to ascend, rise, climb out of; 


to sew 
without 
1. word; 2. to speak 
all, everyone 
praying mantis (insect) 
bank of river; shed (N) 
children (sg. vay) 





small children (diminu- 


Sw 


dirt 


= SS 


feminine distal deter- 


1. to go, to travel; 2. future 
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danay(N) clay 

dawd (N, PREP) 1. back; 2. behind 

dram(N) muddy ground 

dray? (zu?) (N) 

dit (PREP) 
dle of 

dub (N) 
from an animal horn 

duk (N) 

dukri (N) 


pestle 
among; within; in the mid- 


back (body part); flute made 


heart; liver; center 
night 


d[d’] 
dak (V) 
dam (V) 
dam (V) to build a house 
daw (NUM) _ one 
daw mi (ADJ) none; not one 
ddw?déw? (QUANT) 
lot 
de(V) _ tocall, toname 
dadol(o) (N) 
derwa (N) 
dare? (ADJ) 
daba? (N) 
di (V) 
stirring (e.g. boule) 
dik (V) _ to believe; to think 
dum (V) _ tolose 
dum ur (V) 
dum wa (V) 
dur (V) 
object) 


to touch 
to reply, to respond 


many; a 


drop (of liquid) 
book 
small (PL) 
tobacco (Fr. tabac) 
to prepare food that requires 


to be pregnant 
to forget (‘lose head’) 
to pick (e.g. fruit) (singular 


dz 

dzanak (N) 

dzarak (ADJ) 

dz0k (V) 
and pestle 

dz0? (V) 
something thick 


guinea fowl 
long 


to pound grain with a mortar 


1. to plant; 2. to scoop up 


PEVE-ENGLISH LEXICON 


dzrardzra’? (IDEO) to hop/skip 
around; roller-coaster road 
dzuk(V) to despise 
dzuku (INTENS) very; much 
d3 [j, dz] 
dzan (V) 
dzek (N) 
flesh 
d3i (N,V) 
to care for; 3. gum at the base of a 
tooth 
dzi wa (V) 
something 
d3i (N,V) 
herd 
dzidzib (N) 
dzwa (N) 
dzyew (N) 
dzyéw (V) 
dzyéw dzyéw (N) 


to grow up; to ripen 
a small melon with white 


1. dense forest; 2. to oversee, 


to wait for someone or 
to watch over, to care for, to 


cassava (manioc) 
chief 
tent, shelter 
to tie something 
small tomtom 


e[é] 

el(ONO) _ the crow of a rooster 

a[e] 

an ~ 4) (PRO) 
junctive) 


2F subject pronoun (sub- 


f 

fan (V, ADV) 

fe(V) to acquire; to receive 

adi? (NUM) 

fata (N) 

fata (N) 

fi(N) waist 

fol(V, ADJ) _ to slaughter; whitish 

fray (N) _ sky, above 

fin (N) 1. boule (stiff dish made of 
boiled guinea corn); 2. food 


to repeat; again 


four 
dry season 
day, sun; fata riya twilight 
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fintdyta (N) boule without sauce; ne 
fintdyta (‘give boule without sauce’) 


= ‘to show contempt’ 


fyek fyvek (ONO) ‘small holes, perfora- 
tions’ 

8 

ga(N,V) 1. brush, low trees; 2. free 


meal; 3. to freeload 
gadm(N) crazy; mentally disturbed 
gab (N) 
gak (V) 
gam (N) 
gao (N) 
gay? (V) 

subject); 2. to pound something 
gay? (N) 

involving 12 holes in the ground. Each 


illness 
to be able 
male sheep 
hunter 
1. to sit, to stay, to rest (plural 


game similar to mankala, 


player gets 4 pieces and tries to drive 
away the other pieces. 

gar(N) side 

ga? (N) broth made with cold water 
and grain 

garri-(garri) (ADV) 

ge (V) 
like a rooster 

ge dawa (V) 
burse 

ge kalam (V) 

ge né? (V) 
curse’) 

ge ndo? (V) 

ge vun (V) 


quickly 
to throw (at a target); to crow 


to give back to; to reim- 


to hurt (trans.); to injure 
to curse at (lit. ‘throw 


to finish 

to speak (a language) (lit. 
‘throw mouth’) 

gewa(V) to return to the place of ori- 
gin (‘to throw head’) 

gi (V) 
sell (‘make purchase’) 

gilar (V) 

gila? tu (V) 


to do, to make, to cook; gi tsob 


to help; to repair 
to get ready (tu ‘body’) 


335 


gifin(V) to work (‘make work (N)’) 
go(o) (PART) 
gop bushes, brush 
griy (V) 
prised 


consolatory expression 
to be saddened; to be sur- 


gu(N) tree 

gu- (PART) 
guhob 20 (‘ten times two’) 

gub (NUM) ten 

heart (‘the gourd of 


ten times [numeral], e.g. 


gula vaswa (N) 
blood’) 
gulok (N) 
gwa (PART) 
expression) 
gwa? (ADV) ‘now’ 
gwar (V) ‘stay too long, dawdle’ 
gwar (tu) (V) 
gwet (N) 


rooster 


‘now now’ (consoling 


Sitch, scratch’ 
caution 


gb 
gbagbon (ADJ) _ strong, forceful 


gw 

gwar (CONJ) 
gwar? (N) 
gway? (N) 
gwra(N) circumcision 
gwri? (ADJ) _ thick, sturdy 


then 
tiny flying insect 
mountain 


¥ [gh] 
yar (V) to hurry 
yaw (N,V) 1. fight; 2. to fight 


h 

ha (PRO) 
tive) 

ha (PREP) 
Hausa) 

han (DEM) 
ence to location) 


2M subject pronoun (indica- 
until (Fulani, Mundang, 


there (non-deictic refer- 
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handay (PRO) 
(indicative) 
hay? (PREP) _ near, next to, beside 
hé (INTERJ) hey! 
heb(N) peace 
heb bo (INTERJ) 
(‘peace still’) 
heb su (INTERJ) 
(question)’) 
han, hy (PRO) 
(indicative) 
haren ku (N) 
hi (PRO) 
(indicative) 
hindzi (N) three 
hindzi? (N) _ this year 
ho (ADJ) open 
hob (NUM) two 
hreyey ku (N) 
hu(N) goat 
hum (N) 
hwa (V) 
hwa? (N) 


3PL subject pronoun 


response to greeting 
greeting (‘peace 
2F subject pronoun 


charcoal (ku ‘fire’) 
2PL subject pronoun 


charcoal (ku fire) 


ear(s) 
to guess, to foresee 
oracle 


i 
i(N, COMP, V) 
mentizer with verb of saying; 3. to 


1. eye(s); 2. comple- 


insult 
i(PRO) 
noun (formal subjunctive) 
i... ni (PRO) 
(informal subjunctive) 
é (PART) 
agentis prefix (from ya female) 
ifray(N) god (‘one (fem.) above’) 
’-kaw gaba (N) 
who grabs illness’) 
tkwra (N) 
il(V) 1. to scoop up a liquid; 2. to 


2F, 2M, or 2PL subject pro- 
2PL subject pronoun 


feminine singular nomen 


female healer (‘one 
female farmer 


become fat 


PEVE-ENGLISH LEXICON 

in (V) /i-tsar gaba to speak, to tell; in 

kwd to read 

i-tsar gaba(N) female healer (‘one 
who raises illness’) 


k 
ka(Q) where (content question word) 
kam (N) _ rest, remainder 


kanki? (NUM) | six 
kar, kat (dial.) (V) 
thing 
kar/tsar gaba (V) 
thing/someone 
kava (N) hoe 
kaw (V) _ to grab, to catch 
kaw 6a (V) 
hand’) 
kaw gaba (V) 
kawri (V) 
ké (V) 
keb (V) 
bring 
kerker (ADV) 
night 
keve (N) fish 
ka (PREP) 
kada(N) metal work 
kadam (ADJ) 
k3dan (COMP) 
tion + ‘word’); purpose 
kai, kay (V) 
(ka)ki (N) 
kalen (ADJ) 
kédlin (N) rat 
kambat, kambar (ADJ) 
object) 
kana (DEM) 
strative 
kari(PART) at that point, as soon as 
(ASSC + ‘time’) 


to look at some- 


to heal some- 


to care for the ill (‘grab 

to heal (‘stop illness’) 
to arrive (‘grab place’) 
(copula) 


to look/search for, to fetch, to 


always, every time; all 


associative preposition 


good, nice 
about (assoc. preposi- 


to break (trans.) 
back(side), behind 
clean 


old (inanimate 


remote deictic demon- 
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kari mani (TEMP) 
REL + PRO) 
kasa’ (ADJ) 
kata? (DEM) affirmative marker 
ka tfiki(ADJ) difficult (‘with diffi- 
culty/problem’) 
kazéd (CF) 
it didn’t happen’) 
ki (ADJ) _ little, small, few 
kim (N, V) 
long time 
kis(NUM) 100 
kor (PREP) 
kor (N) donkey 
kpe (ADV) 
kpo? (ADV) _ further (Venberg 1975) 
kramkram (IDEO) 
krim (IDEO) 
krut (V) to undress 
ku(N) fire 
kum (ADV) _ yesterday 
kuna (DED, PRO) 
marker; 2. 3PL subject pronoun (sub- 


when, after (kari 


old (masc.) 


counterfactual marker (‘but 


1. age (N); 2. age (N), live a 


in front of 
never 


to careen around 
to fall with a crash 


1. plural deictic 


junctive) 
kuswar (V) 
kutok (ADJ) 


bless 
old (fem.) 


kw 


kwa (N) _ thing, object 


kwati(N) food (‘thing to eat’) 

kwol (V) _ to wash (feet, clothing, head) 
kora(V) to farm, to cultivate 

1 


la? (V, PART, N) 
ditional marker 

lum(N) _ lion 

lumo (N) 
(Stennes 1967)) 


1. to tell, to say; 2. con- 


market (Fulani imo 
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¢ [tl] 
te (V) 
(singular object) 
téw (N) 
tor (N) 
dum (V) 


to take, pick up, gather, delete 


meat 
poison 
to mix 


b [dl] 
Bay (V) 
Ba? (V) 
ba? (V) 
be (V) 
bi (V) 
Bo(r) 


to scold 
to dance 
realize 
1. to start; 2. to pass by 
to smear; to blacken 
okra 


m 
ma (N) 
things’); 2. how (question word) 
madak (N) 
man (PRO) 1.1SG possessor (alien- 
able); 2. 1SG object (non-PERF) 


1. woman (pl. rdwkwa ‘many 


amount, how much 


man (PRO) 2F possessor (alienable) 
may (V) laugh 
mé? (N) _ saliva; hunger 


ma (PART) 
mé (PRO) 
ma(PRO) 3PL subject (subjunctive) 
matew (ADJ) 
masin (ADJ) 
mi (PART) 
final), preceded by clause-internal 


relative clause marker 
1PL subject (subjunctive) 


brown, red 
other; different 


negative marker (clause- 


tsu 
mi (PRO) 
mé (Q) 
motd (N) 

1967) 
mor (V) to bury 
mum (PRO) 
mun (V) 


2PL possessor (alienable) 
what (question word) 


car (Fulani méota; Stennes 


3M subject (indicative) 
to hear 
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mb 

mba(V) to respect someone 

mba (PRO) 1.1PL object (PERF, non- 


PERF); 2. 1PL possessor (alienable, 
inalienable), OP 
mba (V) 
speech or deictic center) 
mbi(N,V) 1. water (N); 2. to wash 
(hands or body) 
mbir (N) milk (N) 
mbir (N) wound, injury (N) 
mblam (N) 
mbok (PREP) 
mbraw (N) _ clothing, shirt 
mbri (ADJ) _ old, elder; large 
mbu (N, NUM) 
grain; 2. 1,000 
mbid (N,V) 
(intransitive) 


to come (towards the place of 


road, path 
between 


1. sack for carrying 


1. size (N); 2. to grow 


mgb 
mgban (COMP) 
mgbamgbuy lumbar region, basin 
mgbin (mgbin) (ADV; ONO) 
rus 
mgboar (N) 


right now 

in cho- 
leper (Venberg 1975) 

n 


na (1SG; PRO) 
(indicative); 2. Impersonal pronoun; 


1.18G subject pronoun 


3. complementizer with verb of say- 


ing 

namba (PRO) 1PLsubject pronoun 
(indicative) 

nan (PRO) 1SG object (PERF) 

nan (PRO)  2F object (PERF) 

naw (N) _ bovine; male bovine 

ndy? (DEM) masculine distal deter- 
miner 

na(LPRO) impersonal pronoun 


PEVE-ENGLISH LEXICON 


ne (V, ADP) 
rect object marker (adposition) 

né?(N) 1. hippopotamus; 2. curse, 
insult (N) 

na (DED) 
marker; 2. masc. post-relative marker 

na (PRO) 
junctive) 

ni (DEM, PRO) 
determiner; 2. masc. proximal 


1. to give; 2. to run; 3. indi- 


1, masc. deducible referent 
3M subject pronoun (sub- 
1. masc. proximal 


demonstrative 3. masc. resumptive 
pronoun 
ni(PRO) 2PL object (PERF) 
nu(PRO) 2M object (PERF) 
num (PRO) 3M object (PERF) 
nza(N)  fiancé(e) 
nzaft (N) 
nzasam his uncle 


uncle 


nzafin my uncle 
nzasu— your uncle 


nzew (N) falcon 

nd 

nda? (N) horse 

nday (PRO) 1. 3PL object (PERF, non- 


PERF); 2. 3PL possessor (alienable, 
inalienable), OP 
ndé (V) _ to fall 
nde fyen (V) 
ndewa (V) 
nd3 (COMP) 
‘like’, ‘similar to’ 
ndi (PRO) 
object of a preposition 
ndor (N) 
ndo? (V, N) 
end (N) 


to fall asleep 
to meet with, to encounter 
comparative marker; 


39G previously mentioned 


rainy season 
1, to complete, to finish; 2. 
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ndz [j] 

ndzar (N) _ sister 

ndzay(V) to pour grain 

ndzar (N)_ wild vine-like plant 

ndzar (N) _ brother 

ndzi(N) 1. husband; 2. compe- 
tence 


ndzi (N/ADV) 
code reciprocal or joint action) 
ndzike (N) 
clock) 
ndzin(N) story 
ndziwkwad(N) men 
ndzuk(N) large mouse 
ndzuk wa (N) hat 
ndzur (N) 


each other (used to 


1. iron; 2. hour (ona 


cousin 


y [ng] 

}) ~ an (PRO) 
(informal subjunctive) 

yak (N) 

na? (N) 

yga(N) to tear, to rip open 

ygo (N) 
firewood) 


2F subject pronoun 


‘crowned crane’ (bird) 


exactly 


dry tree (ready to be cut up for 


ny [p] 
nya(N) 1. earth, ground; 2. coun- 
try, e.g., nya Cameroun ‘country of 
Cameroon’ 
nyem(N) song 
nyen(V) 1. to fill, to fulfill; 2. to light (a 
fire) 
nyé gu (N) 
nyé tu (N) 
nyew (N) 


nyi (N) 


a hole in a tree 
sperm 
childhood, infancy 


soul 
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Co) 

o(V) to ask for, to request 

6 (V) 
care of 

oho (INTER]) 


1. to believe; 2. to adopt, to take 


yes (Fulani) 


Pp 

pa? (N) 

pa (V) 
subject); 2. to exceed, to surpass 

par (V, N) 
trade, commerce 

pay (V) 

pay nya (V, N) 
ground’) 


breast 
1. to get out, to exit (singular 


1. to remove, to pick up; 2. 


to search, to unearth 
to discover (lit. ‘search 
payzu(V,N) to explain (lit. ‘search 
bottom’) 
pé (N) 
pe (V) 
pemiy (V) 
papol (N) 
pik (V) 
(water) 
pla? (V) 
por(V) to pay for 
pram (ADJ) 
pulpul (IDEO) 
to hit 


valley 
to hit 
to rest 
morsel of grain 
to spread (grain); to spray 


to push 


better (Venberg 1975) 
to boil, boiling 
pum (V) 


r 

raw (QUANT) 

rawkwa (N) 
md ‘woman’) 

rawti (N, PREP) 
(PREP) 

ra? (V) 
object) 

ra (DEM) 
ence marker; 2. fem. postrelative 


many 
women (‘many things’, sg. 


1. stomach; 2. inside 
to pick up, to gather (plural 
1. fem. deducible refer- 
marker 
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raba(N)  bouillie (boiled grain dish) 
rakway (N) _ stranger 


ré (ADJ, N, V) 
2. traditional necklace worn by 


1. ready to fall (as rain); 


women 
ri (N,V) 
scythe; 3. to be ready to fall (as rain); 


1. time, place; 2. to cut with a 


4. to shape (clay or metal) 


riba(N) bed (‘place to lie’) 

ri(PRO) 2PL possessor (inalienable); 
OP 

rim(ADJ) _ rusty, blackened 

rin(PRO) 1SG possessor (inalienable); 
OP 

rin(PRO)  2F possessor (inalienable); 
OP 

riya(N) arrow 

riya (N) afternoon; riya hyéb evening, 
late afternoon 

ri? (ADV) already 

ru(PRO) 2M possessor (inalienable); 
OP 

ru(N,V) 1. game; 2. to play a game 

rum(V) _ to deride, to gossip 


rum (PRO) 
able); OP 


3M possessor (inalien- 


s/f [8] 
sa (Q, V) 


word); 2. to spin cotton 


1. who (content question 


sd(N) — fur, hair; sd wa hair (‘fur of the 


head’) 
sd? (V) to congratulate; to value 
sab(N) a large spear with a wide blade 
sar (ADV) _ only, just, simply 
sdy? (N) jealousy 
sdy? (PART) marker of obligation 
Je? (N) 1. tooth; 2. egg 
jeda? (N) seven 
jJemde(N) name 


PEVE-ENGLISH LEXICON 

fyem(N) 1. foot, leg; 2. time, instance, 
step (as in ‘each time’) 

fyén(N) sleep 

sd(PRO) 1.3F object (PERF, non- 
PERF); 2. 3F possessor (alienable, 
inalienable); 3. OP 

saday? (N) 
tomorrow; saday? ddy? three days 


two days later; day after 


later 
sala (N) 
salay (N) 

Hausa) 


pants, trousers 
money (English ‘shilling’, via 
samandzi (N) man (pl. ndziwkwa men) 
si (PART) 
assertive mood 
Ji(V) to hate 
Je(NV) 
Jin (N) 
jin(V)_ tosend 
sinbed (N) 
sin (ADJ) 
Jiné (N) 
Jinyek (N) 
see gulak (masc.) and ya sinyek (fem.) 
Ji (V) to smell something 
Jiw (N, ADV) 
Joa (N) 
miasis 
so (N) 
so ma mbari (N) 


clause-final marker of 


1. to smell; 2. odor 
work (see gi fin ‘to work’) 


spirit (as in spiritual) 
other; different 
field 
chicken (male or female); 


tomorrow 
parasite that causes schistoso- 


house, home; village 

town, city (‘village 
that is large’) 

so (N) 

sor (ADJ) 

soko (N) 

sowa (N) 


bone 
cold 
thanks 
people 
srim(N) — small lance with a thin blade 
sui(N) your mother (cf. ya ‘mother’) 
su (PART) 
marker 


stk (V) 


clause-final interrogative 
to sit, to stay (singular subject) 
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sum(N) _ beer, wine 
sum (PART) 
marker 


plural nomen agentis 


sw 
swa (N) 
sowa people) 


man, person, someone (pl. 


t 

ta (PRO) 
tive) 

ta (V) 
nation that is not the deictic center) 

ta? (V) toshow 

tar (PART) _ also, too 

tak (V) to forbid 

tam(N) today 

tan(PREP) after, behind; trail, track 

taw (ADV) | only 

ta (PRO) 
tive) 

ti (V, DEM) 
determiner; 3. fem. proximal demon- 


3F subject pronoun (indica- 


to walk, to go (towards a desti- 


3F subject pronoun (subjunc- 
1. to eat; 2. fem. proximal 


strative; 3. fem. resumptive pronoun 
timbi (N) 
titi(V) to hurt (intransitive) (‘eat.eat’) 
toy (ADJ) 
tor (ADJ) near 
trak (N) shoe(s) 
trumtrum (IDEO) 
tu (N) 
tuk (V) 
tukul (N) 


calabash 


large 


dishonest 
1. body; 2. reflexive marker 
to feel, to sense 

stomach 


ts [c]/tf [ts] 
tsa(V) to stop (intrans.) 
tsa (N) 
tsar (V) 
come from; 4. stand 
tsar gab (V) 


poverty 
1. to arise; 2. to raise up; 3. to 


to heal an illness 
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tsdvd (N) courtyard 
tfe(V) to drink 
tféfadew? (NUM) 
tfep (ADJ) few 
tfet (ADJ) every, each, all 
Yfet-tfet (ADJ) 
ufi(V) to kill; to weave; to grow 
(intrans.), to sprout 
tfik (V,N) _ to tire, to wear out; problem, 
difficulty 
fume (N) 
Yin (V) 
tfinik (V) 
crank the steering wheel 
Yfiriy (ADJ) 
tfivun (V) 
fir (V) tocry 
tso?(N) drought 
tsob (N, V) 
chase (V) 
tsdhor (NUM) 
tsdp (ADV) _ first, before 
tsra? (IDEO) _ to fall into something 
tsvi (PART) 
panied by clause-final mi 
tsuwal (V) 
tswa (V) 
crunchy 


nine 


all (for emphasis) 


sheep 
to set down, to put 
to stir something thick; to 


deep 
to ask (vun ‘mouth’) 


1, purchase (N); 2. to pur- 


eight 


negative particle, accom- 


to cross, to traverse 


to munch; to chew something 


u 

u (N) 

ul (V) 

un (V) 
relationship 

um (PRO) 1.3M object (non-PERF); 2. 
3M possessor (alienable) 

ur (V) 
raise child or animal 

ur(N) pregnancy 

urd? (ADJ) black 


guinea corn 
to cough 
to make love; to have a sexual 


1. to mount, to climb onto; 2. to 
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ufiya(N) fairy, witch 
uza(N) rice (‘cereal grass’) 
Vv 

vad (V) to refuse 

vat (NUM) five 

vari(N) road, path 


vay (N, PART) 1. child (pl. daw); 2 
small, young; 3. prenominal diminu- 
tive marker 

vay gule (N) 

ve (V) 1. to take; 2. to believe; 3. get 
along well 

vadu(N) chief (Dari dial.) 

vana(N) mortar, metate (flat stone for 
grinding corn or peanuts) 

blood 
vast, endless 


newborn child 


vaswa (N) 

vi (ADJ) 

vivi (N) 

vi? (V) 

vrar (V) 
born 

vu(N) salt 

vun(N) mouth; language 

vun duk (N) chest; heart (in the bibli- 
cal sense; probably derived from vun 
‘mouth’ + duk ‘heart’) 


insect (dung beetle) 
to lose, to get lost 
1. to give birth (to); 2. to be 


vun par (N) _ nipple (lit. ‘mouth 
breast’) 

vun waza (N) hospital (lit. ‘mouth 
cure’) 

WwW 

wa(N) head 

wafray (N) _ sky (‘head above’) 

waza(N) medical treatment (pill, 
herb), cure 

way (N,PN) three days ago; recent; 


way za? kum-u day before yesterday 


wa?(V) to want, to need 


PEVE-ENGLISH LEXICON 
wé(V) to see, to know, to recognize 
(dialectal equivalent of yé) 
3(PART) imperfective aspect marker 
a(PREP)  in,at, to 
wadi (N) 
wata (N) 
wu(V) to gulp down a liquid 

wii(PRO) 1. 2M object (non-PERF); 2 
2M possessor (alienable) 


== 


flower 


last year 


wum (V)_ to learn 
wur (V) 


ject) 


to get out, to exit (plural sub- 

wuwu(N) a wind instrument (IDEO) 

wu? (N, V) 
uid 


1, snake; 2. to pour a liq- 


y 
ya (N, PART) 
nominal gender marker (fem.); 3. 


1. mother, female; 2. pre- 


augmentative marker 
yaho6b(N) aunt (lit. ‘mother two’) 
yandw(N) mama cow 
ya sinyek (N) 
yaw(N) miracle 
ye (PART) 
mission, invitation 
yer (V) 
ye (V) 
(dialectal equivalent of wé) 
ye? (V) to cause oneself to vomit 
yaya (ADD) 
address) 
yii(N) squirrel 
yo (PART) 
nector; Fulani) 


hen (female chicken) 
modal particle coding per- 
1. to burn; 2. to vomit 
to know, to recognize, to see 


Mama, Mom (term of 


so, when (discourse con- 


z/3(y) [2 
2a (N) 
za (N) 

= (V) 


] 
darling, beloved 
grass 

to find, to realize 
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zar (PART) _ plus (as in ‘one plus one’) 

3é(N)_ river 

gyé(N) peanut(s), spider 

gep(N) seed 

za (PREP, PART) 1. under, below; 2. 
marker of reason clause (‘because’) 

3i (N,V) 1. war, fight; 2. to fight, to 
make war; 3. to compete, to play a 
game; 4. to carry a load 

gi? (N,V) tocarryaload 

zra(N) hole 

zu(N) bottom part of something or 
someone 

zur (N,V) 1. mortar (bowl for grind- 
ing); 2. to grind something hard 


343 


to prepare (grain or vegetable) 


for simmering 


to insult 


to throw away 


?nanyem (V) _ to sing (‘throw a song’) 

Pwd(r) (ADJ, PART) 1. calm (ADJ); 2. 
still, yet 

?way(V) to herd, to chase 


to depart from the deictic cen- 


ter towards a destination 


1. to gently release something; 


2. to talk in a weak voice 
ryenr (ADV) quietly 
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English-Pévé Lexicon 


1 Introduction 


The English-Pévé lexicon is based on English translations of Pévé lexical items and 


morphemes. For morphemes for which there is no English equivalent, the English def- 


inition consists of a description of the grammatical category or grammatical function. 


The abbreviations used in the grammar and in the Pévé-English lexicon are also used 


below. 


2 English-Pévé Lexicon 


above, up _fray 

to acquire; to receive fe 
adopt, take careof 6 
after, behind (PREP) 
afternoon 


dayna, tan, tfer 

riya; riya hyé6 ‘evening, late 
afternoon’ 

again fan 

age (N,V) kim 

all, every,each tet, dan? 

alone sar 

already (ADV, PART) _ ri? 

also, too bra, ta? 

always, every time — kerker; tfé?té? 

among masin 

amount, how much mad4dk (content 
question word) 

and (CONJ) 


angry, ugly, nasty bro? 


bay (clausal conjunction) 

answer a question (V) dam vun 

arise tsar; also ‘to raise’ (transitive) 

arrive; arrive ata place kawri, day, 
dayri 

arrow riyd 

assertive marker (modal particle) si 

ask ti (vun) ‘ask (a question)’; o ‘ask 
for, request’ 


augmentative marker ya (also 
‘woman, wife, mother, female’) 

aunt ya hoé (lit. ‘mother two’) 

back (body part) dub 

back(side) ki 

bank of river dapa 

basin, lumbar region mgbamgbun 

(to) be (copula) ké 

be able to;can gak 

beauty, goodness bay 

because 2d 

bed ri ba (‘place lie down’) 

beer, wine sum 

before, first tsdp 

behind, in back of 

believe dik; 6; ve 

better (ADJ; Venberg 1975) 

between mbok 

black urd? (also ‘blue’, for which there 


is no distinct term in Pévé) 


(ka)ki 


pram 


blacken, smear /3i 

blacksmith ba-ri kada (masc.) (‘one 
who shapes metal’) 

bless 

blood 

body; reflexive marker tu 


kuswa?r 


Vvaswa 
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boil, boiling = pulpul (IDEO) 

bone so 

book derwa 

bottom part of something or someone 
Zu 

bouillie (boiled grain dish) raba 

boule (solid dish made of boiled guinea 
corn) or food (in general) fun; _fuin- 
tdyta ‘boule without sauce’ 

break (trans.) kai, kay 

breast pd? 

broth made with cold water and grain 
ga? 

brother ndzar 

brown, red médtew (ADJ) 

brush, bushes 2d 

brush, low trees gd 

build (ahouse) dam 

burn (V) ye? 

burrow (V); scrape away (dirt, grain, 
sand) pay 

bury mo? 

bushes, brush gop 


but (counterexpectation) amd (Ar.) 
calabash timbi 

call,name(V) de 

calm (ADJ); still, yet ?wa(?) 


car motd (Ful. méota; Stennes 1967) 
care (N) 
care for, oversee (V) zi 


gwet 


careen around kramkram (IDEO) 

carpenter ba-gay? gu (‘one who 
pounds wood’) 

carryaload i? 

cassava(manioc) dzidzib 

cause oneself to vomit yé? 

cereal, grain u 

center, heart duk 

haren ku (ku ‘fire’) 

cheat, deceive 6u 


charcoal 
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chew something crunchy; munch — tswa 

chief d3wa; vadu (Dari dialect) 

child 

childhood, infancy nyew 

(in) chorus (ADJ) 
(IDEO) 

circumcision gwrd 


vay (pl. daw ‘children’) 
mgbin mgbin 
clay danay 


clean (ADJ) 
climb onto, mount ur 


kalan 
clothing, shirt, fabric mbraw 
cold (ADJ) so? 
come mba 
compete; fight; playagame i 
complete, finish;end (N) ndo? 
conditional marker la? 
congratulate; value (V) sd? 
conjunction (clausal) bay 
cook (V) 
something hard; beat) 
corn, maize bafyeke 
cough (V) ul 
courtyard 


gi (cook, make, do); di (cook 


tsdva 
cousin ndzur 

crank (V) (to steer hard) 
crazy; mentally disturbed gadm 
credit, debt bal 


cross, traverse 


tsinik 


tsuwal 

crowd singing mgbin (IDEO) 

crumbs bubud 

cry(V) oft? 

cure (N), medical treatment (pill, herb) 
waza 

curse, insult (N) né? 

curse, insult (V) ge né? 

cut withascythe ri 

dance (V) ga? 

darling, beloved (N) 2a 

fata; fata riya ‘twilight, 

evening’ 


day, sun 
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day after tomorrow; two days later 
saday?; saday? day? ‘three days later’ 

deep _ tsirin ~ tfirin 

depart, leave yd; 

descend, climb out of dam 

despise dzuwk 

different; other masin (ADJ) 

difficult  t/iki 

diminutive marker _ vay (‘child’) 

dirt day 

dishonest trumtrum (IDEO) 

do, make gi 

doctor (fem.) i-kaw hwa?, i-kar hwa? 

dog adé, dd, da (dialectal forms) 

donkey kor 

drink (V) te 

drop (of liquid) (N) 

ts6? (N) 
dzyéw dzyéw (small tom- 


dadol(o) 

drought 

drum (N) 
tom); blim 

dry season _fatd (also ‘day’, ‘sun’) 

each other nd3i (reciprocal or joint 
action) 

ear(s) hum 

earth, ground = nyd 

eat ti 

egg ser~fer 

eight tsdho? 

elephant boknay 

every, each, all ¢/et-t/et 

exceed pa 

exactly yd? 

exit (V) pd (sg.); wur (pl.) 

explain pay zu (lit. ‘search bottom’) 

eye(s) é 

fairy, witch uftya 

falcon, hawk dzyéw 

fall (V) ndé 

fall into something, fall with a crash 
tsrd? (IDEO), krim (IDEO) 


ENGLISH-PEVE LEXICON 


farm (V), cultivate kdra 

farmer ba-kora (‘one who farms’) 

father, male 6a 

father (term of address) baba 

‘(your) father’ (the listener’s father) 
bu; alternate form: ba wii ‘father 
2M.POSS’ (see ba ‘father’) 

‘(your) mother’ (the listener’s mother) 
sti (see ya ‘mother’) 

fatten (grow fat) il 

feel, sense (V) tuk 

fem. gender marker ma, ya 

fetch, bring kab 

few tfep 

field siné ~ finé 

fight yaw (N, V); 3é (‘war’; ‘make 
war’) 

fill nyen 

find, realize za? 

finish gindo? ‘make end’ 

fire(N) ku 

first, before t/op 

fish (N)  keve 

five vat 

flower wadi 

flute made from an animalhorn du6 

focus marker na (impersonal pro- 
noun); ka 

food kwati (‘thing to eat’) 

food; boule fun 

foot, leg syem ~fyem 

forbid tak 

(dense) forest di 

forget dum wa (‘lose head’) 

four fadi? 

freeload (V); freemeal ga 

friend bay 

from daka 

fur sd 

further po? 
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future tense marker dd 


game (version of mankala) gay? 

gather (trans.), pick up, pluck dur (sg.); 
ra? (pl.) 

gather (intrans.);(re-)unite 6awa (V) 

give ne 

give back, return (trans.) ge dawa 


give birth to;be born vra? 


gnat gwd? 

go da ‘go, travel’; ta ‘walk’; ‘go’ (towards 
a destination) 

goat hu 

goat’s call bee (ONO) 

god -fray (‘one (fem.) above’); ba-fray 
(‘one (masc.) above’) 

kadam 

good, well, pretty bdy 


good, nice 


goodness, beauty bay 
gossip (V); deride rum 
grab, stop something/someone kaw 
grain u 
grandfather (term of address) bambi 
grass 2d 
(greeting) 
reply: hyeb bo (‘peace PROM’ (‘peace 
indeed’)) 


grind something hard zu? 


hyeb su? (‘peace interr.); 


ground, earth nyd 
tft ~ tsi; mbid 
grow up, ripen dzan 


grow, sprout 
guess, foresee /hwa 
guineacorn u& 
dzanak 
(dental) gum = dé 


guinea fowl 


gulp down aliquid wu 

hair sd wa (‘fur (of the) head’) 
half-sibling daray 

hand 64a 

hat ndzukwa 

hate (V) ft 
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he (3M subject) 
(subjunctive); ni (resumptive pro- 


mum (indicative); na 


noun); na (postrelative marker) 
healer 
(fem.) 
heart; liver duk 
help (V); repair (V) gilar 
her (3F object) sd (PERF, non-PERF) 
her (3F possessor) 


ba-kaw gab (masc.); i-kaw gab 


sd (alienable, 
inalienable) 

way? 

ti (fem.), ni (masc.) (proximal 


herd, chase 

here 
deictic determiners); kata? (proximal 
deictic demonstrative) 

hers (3F possessive noun) ta 

hide (N), leather 606k 

him (3M object) num (PERF); um 
(non-PERF) 

his (3M possessor) um (alienable); 
rum (inalienable) 

his (3M possessive noun) mum 

hit pe;pum 

hoe (N) 

hole zra 


kava 


honeycomb bedim 

hop/skip around dzra?dzra? (IDEO) 
horn (wind instrument) wuwu (ONO) 
nda? 


vun waza (N) (lit. ‘mouth 


horse 

hospital 
cure’) 

hour (onaclock) —nd3zike (‘iron’) 

house, home _ sé (see also ‘town, vil- 
lage’) 

how(Q) ma 

how many (question about quantity) 
madak 

hundred kis 

hunger (N) 

hunter gdo 


me? 
hurry (V) yar 
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hurt (intransitive V) _ ti-ti (reduplica- 
tion of ti ‘eat’) 

hurt (transitive V), injure gékalam 
‘make accident’ 

husband, man — nd3zi; pl. ndziwkwa 

illness gdb 

imperfective aspect marker w4 

in,at wa 

infront of kor 

indirect object marker (adposition) 
ne 

inhabit, live in, sit, stay 
(ph) 

insect (dung beetle) vii 


stk (sg); gay? 


inside rawti; du 
insult (V) Pi 
interrogative marker 
itch gwd? (tu) 

it, her, him ndi (previously mentioned 


su (clause-final) 


38G object of a preposition) 
[it is] 
clause) 


na (final marker of the verbless 


jealousy sdy? 

jump upanddown dam 
kill; grow, sprout; weave tf 
knife 


know, recognize, see 


atsiw 

we, ye (dialect 
variation) 

lake, pond bara 

lance (N) 
blade); sruim (small, with a thin 
blade) 

large ton 


sab (large, with a wide 


last year watd 

laugh may 

learn wum 

leave behind ar 

leper (Venberg 1975) mgbar 

lie down, spend time, spend the night 
ba(r) 


ENGLISH-PEVE LEXICON 


light (a fire) (V) nyen 

like (comparative marker) ndé 

lion lum 

little, small, few ki 

liver;heart duk 

long (ADJ) dzarak 

look for something — kar, kat (dialectal) 

lose dum; vi? ‘lose, get lost’ 

love (N,V) ba~ba 

lumbar region mgbamgbun 

make love; have a sexual relationship 
with un 

Mama (term of address) yaya 


man, husband — samand3i; pl. ndziwkwa 


‘men’ 
man, person, someone — swa; pl. sowa 
‘people’ 
many;alot raw; dawrdaw? 
market (Fulani /viumo (Stennes 1967)) 
lumo 
masculine gender marker ba 
mat(N) la? 
me (1SG object) 
(non-PERF) 


meat ¢éw 


nan (PERF); man 


meet with, encounter ndewa 

melon  dzek (small, with white flesh); 
bo? (smooth skin, yellowish flesh, 
must be cooked before eating) 

metal kada 

milk mbir 

mine (1SG possessive noun) na 

miracle yaw 

money (‘shilling’, English via Hausa) 
sdlay 

monitor lizard bruk 

moon {fer 

moming baka 

morsel of grain papol (N) 

mortar (bowl for grinding) zu? 
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mortar, metate (flat stone for grinding 
corn or peanuts) vanda 

mother ya; pl. rdwkwa (‘many things’) 

mountain gway? 

mouse ndzuk ~ ndzuk (large type) 

mouth, language vun 

much, very dzuku; bdyrum 

mud, muddy ground dram 

munch; chew something crunchy —_ tswa 

my (18G possessor) man (alienable); 


rin (inalienable) 


name _syemde 

nape of the neck (N) dawa 
naughty 6€?, me? 

near to? 

near, next to, beside hay? 


necklace (traditional; worn by women) 
ri 

negative marker 
final) 

never 


tsu ... mi (clause- 


kpe mi 
newborn child vay gule 
nice, good kadam 
dukri 

tféfadew? 


vun pdr (lit. ‘mouth breast’) 


night 
nine 
nipple 
nomen agentis prefix (fem.)  & 

ba-, ba- 


sum- 


nomen agentis prefix (masc.) 
nomen agentis prefix (pl.) 
daw mi (ADJ) 

now gwa;go(o) (consolatory expres- 


none; not one 


sion); mgban ‘right now’ 
okra /zo(r) 
old,elder = mbri 
old (ADJ) (inanimate) 
old (ADJ, N, V) (animate) 
kasa? (masc.) 


kambat, kambar 
kutok (fem.); 


daw 


sar (ye); taw; taw sar 


one (numeral) 
only, just, simply 
open (ADJ) ho 
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oracle hwa? 
other, different 
our (1P L possessor) 


masin 

mba (alienable, 
inalienable) 

ours (1PL possessive noun) namba 

oversee, care for d3i 

pants, trousers sala 

parasitic worm that causes schistosomi- 
asis _fiya 

pass ge 

pay forsomething po? 

peace heb 

peanut(s) zyé 

people sowd 

perforations, smallholes _fyek fyek 

permission, invitation (modal particle) 
ye 

pestle dray? (zu?) 

pick (pluck, gather) dur (sg. subject); 

ra? (pl. subject); be ‘pick small things’ 

(pl. object) 

duluk 

place (N) ri 

plant(V) dz0? 

play (agame) ru; 3i (‘fight’) 

pluck, pick bee 


pierce 


plural marker kuna (also 3PL subjunc- 
tive subject) 

plural nomen agentis marker sum 

plus (as in ‘one plus one’) za? 

poison (N) for 

pound grain with a mortar and pestle 
dzok 

pound something hard gay? 

pour ndzay ‘pour grain’; wu? ‘pour a 
liquid’ 

poverty tsa 

praying mantis (insect) dangraw? 

prepare, get ready ila? tu (‘prepare 


body’) 
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prepare food that requires stirring (e.g. 
boule) di 

prepare (grain or vegetable) for simmer- 
ing zup 

pretty, good, well bay 

yik (N) 

promise, assurance (modal particle) 
bo 

purchase (N,V) tsob 


problem, difficulty 


push (V) no?; pla? 
quickly ga?ri (garri) 
rain(N) biwa 


rain(V)  btawé fyén (‘rain fall’) 
rainy season ndér 
raise, lift tsar; also ‘arise, get up’ 


raise (achild orananimal) ur 


ram (male sheep) gam 
rat kélin 
reachaplace dayri 


in kwa 
ready to fall (as rain) ri 


read 


recent wdy 
red, brown médtew (ADJ) 
vad (V) 


reimburse, give back, return (trans.) ge 


refuse, turn down 


dawa 

relative clause marker ma 

release gently yen 

remove, pick up par 

repeat fan 

reply, respond dam; ddmvun: answer a 
question/person (‘respond mouth’) 

respect someone mba 

rest (V) (see also ‘sit’, below) pemdy 

rest (N), remainder kam 

return to the place of origin gewa 
(‘throw head’) 

returntoaplace fay 

(6a)wa 


rice uza (‘cereal grass’) 


reunion 


ENGLISH-PEVE LEXICON 


rise, ascend, climb out of dam 

river 3é 

road, path vari; mblam 

run(V) ne 

rusty, blackened rim 

sack for carrying grain mbu 

sadden, surprise grin; also ‘be sad- 
dened/surprised’ 

saliva; hunger (N) mé? 

salt vi 

scavenger sod 

scold ay 

scoop _ il (liquid); dz0? (something 
thick, such as boule) 

scratch (an itch) gwd? (tu) 

search for pay; keb 

see, recognize, know we, ye (dial.); kar 

seed ep (N) 

self (reflexive marker) 

Jsedar 

sew dam (kwd) (‘pluck things’) 

shape (clay or metal) ri 

she (3F subject) 
(subjunctive); ti (resumptive pro- 


tit (‘body’) 


seven 


ta (indicative); ta 


noun); ra (postrelative marker) 

shed (N) dap 

sheep t/ime; gam ‘ram’ 

shield be (N) 

shoe(s) trak 

shoot with an arrow be 

should (modal marker of obligation) 
sdy? 

show (V)_ ta? 

side(N) ga? 

sing ?nanyem (‘throw a song’) 

ndzar 

sit, stay, rest, inhabit 
(ph) 

six kanki? 


size mbud 


sister 


stk (sg.); gay? 
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sky wafray (‘head above’) 
slaughter fol 

slave (Mun. bydk; Elders 2000) byek 
sleep(N) fyén 


sleep, fall asleep (V) nde fyén 
small dare? 
small, young (ADJ) vay (‘child’) 


small children (N) (diminutive) dawre 
(daw + dére? ‘children’ + ‘small’) 

smear, blacken (gi 

smell, odor (N) ft 

smell (V (intransitive) _/é fift 

snake ww? 

yen? 

so, then (discourse connector) yo 
(Fulani) 


song nyem 


sneak in 


speak (i.e., be fluent in) a language ge 
vun (lit. ‘throw mouth’) 

speak, talk, say, tell in, dan, la?; in dan 
‘tell’ (‘say word’) 

speak weakly, whisper yen 

spider zyé 

spin cotton sa 

spirit (as in spiritual) 

sprout (V) tf 

squirrel yii 

start;launch (V) &e 

step (N), foot, leg fyem 


sinbed (N) 


stepmother i-nza 

still, yet 60 

stir something thick  tsinik 
stomach (N)  twkwl 

stop (intrans.) tsa 

stop (trans.) kaw 

story ndzin 

stranger rakway 

strong, forceful gbagbdn 


suit (V), go well together ve 
sun, day fata 
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take  ¢e (sg.); ve 

tall d3dan 

tear, rip open nga 

tell, say la? 

ten gub 

ten times gu-, e.g. guhob ‘twenty’ (‘ten 
times two’) 

tent, shelter 

thanks soko 

that (PRO) nai 


dzyew 


that (distal determiner) ddy? (fem.); 
ndy? (masc.) 

their (3PL possessor) nday (alienable, 
inalienable) 


theirs (3PL possessive noun) handay 

them (3PL object) nday (PERF, non- 
PERF) 

then (anaphoric), next gwa? 

then (deictic), atthat moment kari 
rum (ASSC+place 3M.POSS) 

there (non-deictic location) han 
(DEM) 

there (distal deictic demonstrative) 
kana 

these (proximal determiner) ni kuna 
(masc. + PL) 

they (3PL subject) 
tive); kuna (subjunctive) 


handay (indica- 


thick, sturdy — gwri? 

thing, object (N) kwa 

this (proximal determiner) ti (fem.), ni 
(masc.) 

those (distal determiner) ndy? kuna 
(masc. + PL) 

thousand mbu 

three hind3i? 

three days ago; recent wédy; way za? 
kum-u ‘day before yesterday’ 

throw ge (ata target); ?na ‘throw 


away’ 
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tiesomething dzyew 
time, instance (‘each time’) 


jfyem 


time, place (N) ri 


syem ~ 


tire, wear out ¢ik 

to (purpose), in order to, so that 
kddan 

tobacco dabd? (Fr. tabac) 

tam (N) 

together 


today 
nd3zi (also ‘each other’) 
tomorrow fiw 
too, also bra 


tooth se? ~ fe? 

touch (V) dak 

town, city soma mbari (‘village that is 
large’) 


trade (N),commerce par 

trail, track (N) tan 

tree gu; ngo (dry tree, to be used as 
firewood) 

trip vari rakway (‘road stranger’) 

trust (N) 
from vun ‘mouth’ + duk ‘heart’) 

twilight (fata riya 

two hob 

ugly, nasty, angry bro? 


vunduk (probably derived 


(my) uncle nzafin 
(his) uncle nzasam 
(your) uncle nzasu 


under, below, because 24 

undress krut 

unearth, digup pay 

until (Hausa) hd 

up, above fray 

us (1PL object) 
PERF) 

valley pé(N) 


mba (PERF, non- 


vast,endless_ vi (ADJ) 


village so (see also ‘house, home’) 


vomit ye? (V) 


ENGLISH-PEVE LEXICON 


waist fi 

wait (for someone/something) — byek; 
dziwa 

walk, go (towards a destination) ta 

want, need wa? 

war 3%; also ‘make war’ 

wash _ kwol (feet, clothing, head); mbi 
(hands or body) 

water mbi 

we (1PL subject) 
mé (subjunctive) 


[na]mba (indicative); 


wealth doknay 
weapon (traditional) bra 


weave Ufi 

weed za (N) 

what (Q) mi 

when (Q) ka ma (ASSC ‘what’) 

when, after (Q) kari mani (ASSC- 
place/time REL + DED) 


where (Q) ka 
white, whiteness 6 
whitish fol 


who (Q) sa 

why (question word) 2a mi (‘under 
what’) 

witch, fairy uftya 

with, while ka (associative preposi- 


tion) 
within, inside du; rawti 
without dan 
woman, female ya (sg.) rawkwa (pl. 
‘many things’) 
word dan (also ‘speak’) 
work (N) _fin 
work (V) gifin 
wound, injury (N) mbir 
yes awo; oho (Fulani) 
yesterday kum 
you (fem.) (2F subject) Ady, Ay (indica- 
tive); an, 7 (subjunctive) 
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you (fem.) (2F object) 
may (non-PERF) 


nan (PERF); 


you (masc.) (2M subject) ha (indica- 
tive); a (subjunctive) 
you (masc.) (2M object) na (PERF); 


wu (non-PERF) 


you (pl.) (2PL subject) Ai (indicative); i 
(subjunctive) 

you (pl.) (2PL object) ni (PERF); mi 
(non-PERF) 


353 
your (fem.) (2F possessor) may (alien- 
able); rin (inalienable) 
your (masc.) (2M possessor) wit (alien- 
able); ru (inalienable) 
your (pl.) (2PL possessor) mi (alien- 


able); ri (inalienable) 
yours (fem.) (2F possessive noun) dn, 
hy 
yours (masc.) (2M possessive noun) ha 
yours (pl.) (2PL possessive noun) hi 
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Abstracts 


Chapter 1: The Pévé Language 
Abstract 


A Grammar of Pévé is the first full description of the Pévé language, a member of the 
Chadic branch of the Afro-Asiatic language family. Pévé, a tonal language of the Masa 
branch of Chadic, is spoken in parts of the southwestern area of the Republic of Chad 
and the Northern province of the Republic of Cameroon. This chapter discusses the 
nomenclature and classification of the Pévé language and provides an outline of the 
grammar that is described in greater detail throughout the volume. 


Chapter 2: Phonology 
Abstract 


This chapter describes and analyzes the rich phonological system of Pévé, which 
includes simple and complex stops, fricatives, affricates, continuants, glottalized stops, 
lateral fricatives, and five phonemic vowels. The language distinguishes among three 
tones (high, mid, and low), which play a major role in the lexicon. Unlike in many 
Chadic languages, tone in Pévé plays a relatively small role in the grammatical system, 
where the chief role of tone in the grammatical system is the coding of perfective aspect 
by means of high tone on the verb. 


Chapter 3: Parsing Morphology 
Abstract 


The term ‘parsing morphology’ refers to the alternation between phrase-internal forms 
and phrase-final forms and the functions they perform. Many lexical and grammat- 
ical morphemes in Pévé show an alternation between the phrase-internal form and 
the phrase-final form, which consists of the phrase-internal form with an added final 
vowel. Use of the phrase-final form of a given morpheme tells the listener that the 
morpheme is the final component of the grammatical constituent to which it belongs, 
while a morpheme in phrase-internal form tells the listener to expect more material 
within the same constituent. 
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Chapter 4: Verbs 
Abstract 


A verb is defined in this chapter as a form that can serve, without additional marking, as 
the predicate of a verbal proposition. The chapter describes the phonological structure 
of verbs; verbal morphology; forms and functions of compound verbs; nominalized 
verbs; and verbs that encode the number (singular or plural) of certain participants 
in the clause. 


Chapter 5: Nouns and the Noun Phrase 
Abstract 


A noun is defined here as a lexical item that functions, without additional marking, 
as an argument of a verbal or verbless predication. This chapter describes the phono- 
logical structure of nouns in Pévé, the morphology of nouns, the derivation of nouns 
from other lexical categories, and the structures and functions of various types of noun 
phrases. The chapter also describes the forms and functions of various lexical and 
grammatical morphemes used to modify nouns, including adjectives, determiners, pos- 
sessive pronouns, numerals, and quantifiers. 


Chapter 6: Coding Grammatical Relations 
Abstract 


This chapter describes the means of coding the grammatical relations of subject, 
object, and indirect object in perfective and non-perfective simple sentences. Because 
there is no distinction between direct object pronouns and indirect object pronouns in 
Pévé, the terms ‘direct object’ and ‘indirect object’ refer here to the grammatical rela- 
tions between the verb and its arguments rather than to the form of the pronoun that 
represents an argument. An important feature of Pévé is that the coding of grammati- 
cal relations is inseparable from the coding of tense, aspect, and mood. Different linear 
orders and different pronoun forms are used in different tenses, aspects, and moods, 
and in some cases the choice of pronoun form and/or the linear order of constituents 
is the only means of coding tense, aspect, or mood. 
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Chapter 7: Coding Semantic Relations 
Abstract 


In Pévé, semantic relations within a clause depend on inherent properties of the pred- 
icate and the arguments, linear order of constituents, use of serial verb constructions, 
presence or absence of other arguments, use of prepositions, and use of adjuncts. The 
semantic role of the subject in a construction may be controlling or non-controlling, 
affected or unaffected, while the semantic role of a direct object may be that of the 
affected object or the object of perception. Semantic roles of the indirect object include 
recipient, beneficiary, malefactive, addressee, and others. 


Chapter 8: Tense and Aspect 
Abstract 


An important feature of Pévé is that the coding of grammatical relations is insepara- 
ble from the coding of tense, aspect, and mood. Different linear orders and different 
pronoun forms are used in different tenses, aspects, and moods, and in some cases the 
choice of pronoun form and/or the linear order of constituents is the only means of 
coding tense, aspect, or mood. Pévé codes only one tense, namely the future tense. 
The language codes a number of aspectual distinctions, including perfective aspect, 
imperfective aspect, progressive aspect, and the unmarked tense/aspect, whose inter- 
pretation depends on context. This chapter describes the grammatical means of coding 
tense and aspect and the interaction of those means with the coding of grammatical 
relations. 


Chapter 9: Mood and Modality 
Abstract 


This chapter describes forms and functions in the domains of deontic and epistemic 
modality in Pévé. The imperative and subjunctive moods, which belong to the domain 
of deontic modality, may be marked by the use of a subject pronoun from the subjunc- 
tive set (see chapter 6), object pronouns from the perfective/subjunctive set (ibid.), 
dedicated clause-final or clause-initial particles or, in the imperative mood, by the 
absence of an overt subject. Pronouns used in the epistemic modality are from the 
indicative set, not the subjunctive set, and may co-occur with various markers of tense 
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or aspect. The chapter addresses two subdomains within the epistemic mood, namely 
‘promise mood’ and ‘assertive mood, both of which are coded by clause-final markers. 
The promise mood conveys the speaker's certainty that a future event will take place, 
while the assertive mood conveys the speaker's desire that the hearer believe that a 
given event or state did occur, is occurring or will occur. 


Chapter 10: Locative Expressions and Locative Predications 
Abstract 


The term ‘locative expression’ refers to a wide range of means for describing the pres- 
ence of an entity in a location, the occurrence of an event in a location, the movement 
of an entity towards or away from a location, movement over or under an entity, etc. 
It is likely that all languages have locative expressions. A language with locative pred- 
ication, however, has a dedicated means of indicating that an element or event is at a 
certain place or has moved to or from a certain place. This chapter provides evidence 
for the existence of locative predication in Pévé and describes the coding means used 
in locative predications and the functions they perform. The chapter also describes the 
semantic properties of various means used in locative expressions, including locative 
predicates, locative and directional prepositions, and serial verb constructions (SVCs) 
with locative functions. 


Chapter 11: Verbless and Copular Clauses 
Abstract 


This chapter describes the forms and functions of verbless and copular clauses in var- 
ious domains, including identificational predication, equational predication, attribu- 
tive predication, and possessive predication. Forms that mark these functions include 
the clause-final impersonal pronoun na and the clause-internal copula ké, both of 
which are described in the chapter. 
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Chapter 12: System of Reference 
Abstract 


The domain of reference in Pévé includes the following subdomains: first mention of 
an entity; deducible reference, whereby the referent can be deduced by the hearer even 
if the referent is not visible and has not been previously mentioned; anaphoric refer- 
ence, i.e. reference to an entity, location, time, or characteristic that has been previously 
mentioned in discourse; and deictic reference, which indicates the position of a place, 
entity, or point in time with respect to the time and place of speech. The means of 
coding reference within these domains include the bare noun phrase; pronouns; the 
absence of overt marking of the participant; two sets of determiners, namely anaphoric 
and deictic; and two sets of demonstratives (proximal and distal). 


Chapter 13: Interrogatives 
Abstract 


This chapter describes the means used in Pévé to code polar (‘yes/no’) questions and 
content questions. All interrogatives are characterized by the presence of the clause- 
final particle su. The coding of grammatical roles in the interrogative clause is the same 
as that in the affirmative clause, with the exception of certain verbless interrogatives 
concerning the identity of the deictic subject. Content questions code the following 
distinctions: human constituent; non-human, inanimate or abstract constituent; man- 
ner; place; reason; and means. 


Chapter 14: Negation 
Abstract 


This chapter describes the means of negating verbal and verbless indicative clauses in 
Pévé. All attested negative clauses are marked by the negative particle mi in clause- 
final position. In most negative clauses the marker mi is accompanied by the negative 
particle ts, which follows the subject noun or pronoun and precedes the verb. The 
means that are used to code tense and aspect in the negative clause are the same as 
those used in the affirmative clause. The clause-final marker mi also marks negation in 
the prohibitive clause. 
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Chapter 15: Topicalization and Focus 
Abstract 


This chapter describes the coding of topicalization and focus in Pévé. In all exam- 
ples the topicalized constituent is clause-initial and plays a grammatical role in the 
comment clause. The grammatical role of the topicalized constituent may be marked 
by a resumptive pronoun or may be deduced from the presence or absence of other 
constituents in the clause. The category ‘focus’ encompasses both contrastive focus, 
in which the focused element is implicitly compared with other elements that could 
have been used in the construction but were not used, and non-contrastive focus, in 
which the focused element is marked as being more salient than other elements of the 
construction. The grammatical function of the focused element is coded by the same 
means used in the neutral clause. The focused constituent is in situ, unlike the fronted 
topicalized constituent. 


Chapter 16: Conjoined Clauses 
Abstract 


Pévé has several means of conjoining clauses. These include a coordinating conjunc- 
tion that may involve one or more conjunctive morphemes as well as coordination 
through subject omission. Unlike many Chadic languages, Pévé has a dedicated coordi- 
nating conjunction, corresponding to ‘and’, which conjoins clauses that involve shared 
participants or events. The same conjunction can be used as a discourse connector. 


The conjunction amd ‘but’, an Arabic borrowing that is common in Chadic languages, 
indicates that the event of the second clause is unexpected. 


Chapter 17: Relative Clauses 
Abstract 


This chapter describes the means of marking grammatical functions within the relative 
clause and the means of marking the grammatical role of the relative clause within a 
larger construction. In Pévé, the relative marker ma (glossed ‘REL)) immediately follows 
the head noun and may then be followed by a resumptive pronoun (glossed ‘R.PRO’) 
reflecting the gender and number of the head of the relative clause. The resumptive 
pronouns are ti (fem.) and ni (masc., pl.), identical with the proximal deictic demon- 
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stratives and determiners described in chapter 12. The head noun and the relative 
clause together form a noun phrase whose grammatical role in a larger construction is 
marked by a preposition or by the position or the relative clause with respect to other 
constituents. In some cases, but not all, the relative clause is followed by one of the 
deducible reference determiners ra (f.), na (m.), or kuna (pl.), described in chapter 12. 


Chapter 18: Conditional and Temporal Constructions 
Abstract 


Conditional and temporal constructions in Pévé have the basic structure Protasis+ Apo- 
dosis, where the protasis clause provides the conditional or temporal setting for the 
event described by the apodosis clause. The conditional protasis clause is marked by 
the form /a? and the clause-final assertive marker si. There is no designated marker 
for the conditional apodosis clause. The temporal protasis clause is marked by the 
clause-initial phrase kari mani, sometimes reduced to kari or mani. Like the conditional 
apodosis, the temporal apodosis has no designated marker. The assertive marker si (see 
chapter 9) plays a role in protasis and apodosis clauses in both conditional and tempo- 
ral constructions, as explained in this chapter. 


Chapter 19: Complementation 
Abstract 


This chapter describes constructions involving a matrix clause and a complement 
clause that may function as an independent clause, an argument of the matrix-clause 
verb, or a modifier of the matrix-clause verb. Included are clausal complements of 
verbs of saying, cognition, perception, and volition, as well as modifying complements 
of verbs corresponding to ‘to be able’, ‘to start’, ‘to finish’ ‘to spend the day/night, ‘to 
help’, and ‘to make’. Pévé has grammaticalized what may be a unique function, that 
of indicating that the speaker’s desire or belief expressed in the matrix clause was 
unrealized. This function, called the ‘counterfactual matrix’, is coded by the comple- 
mentizer kdzd. Unlike in many languages, constructions in Pévé involving frequently 
used verbs of saying do not necessarily distinguish between direct and indirect speech. 
However, constructions involving verbs of cognition and perception do code a distinc- 
tion between direct and indirect cognition or perception. 
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Chapter 20: Comparative Constructions 
Abstract 


This chapter describes constructions comparing the properties or actions of one argu- 
ment (the target) with those of another argument (the basis). The property or action 
involved is referred to as the standard of comparison. The coding means in compara- 
tive constructions include the comparative marker ndé ‘like’, which follows the target 
and precedes the basis; the verb pd ‘to exceed, to surpass’, used when the target exceeds 
the basis with respect to the standard of comparison; and the verb day ‘to arrive’, used 
when the basis exceeds the target. 


Chapter 21: Adjunct Phrases and Clauses 
Abstract 


An adjunct is defined here as a lexical item, phrase, or clause that can be added to vir- 
tually any construction, provided the meaning of the adjunct does not contradict or 
reiterate functions coded within the larger construction. An adjunct can be added to 
or deleted from a construction without altering grammatical relationships within the 
construction. A lexical item that functions as an adjunct without additional marking, 
ie., without a preposition, is considered an inherent modifier. The scope of the inher- 
ent modifier is the entire clause, as opposed to only the verb. Adjuncts described in 
this chapter include inherent modifiers, other lexical items marked for the modifying 
function, and purpose and reason clauses. 


Chapter 22: Sample Texts 
Abstract 


This chapter contains two sample texts: a traditional Pévé folktale, as told by Lazare 
Wambadang, and a non-fiction narrative of the speaker's travel across northern 
Cameroon. The author and collaborator worked together to record, transcribe, analyze 
and translate the lexical and grammatical morphemes used in the texts. 
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Pévé-English Lexicon 
Abstract 


The Pévé-English lexicon is organized according to the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet, with a few additions and exceptions. Abbreviations are used in the lexicon as they 
are in the text. As shown in chapter 2 (Phonology), there are a number of free vari- 
ations in pronunciation, especially in morphemes that begin with a stop or fricative 
followed by a high or mid front vowel. In the Pévé-English lexicon, the Pévé form in the 
left-hand column represents the native speaker's perception of the underlying form. 
Needless to say, the lexicon does not represent a complete list of lexical items and mor- 
phemes in the Pévé language; there are many more to be examined and described. The 
items listed in this chapter represent those attested in the data and others whose forms 
and/or translations may be of interest to the reader. 


English-Pévé Lexicon 
Abstract 


The English-Pévé lexicon is arranged according to English translations of Pévé lexical 
items and morphemes. When a morpheme has no English equivalent, the left-hand 
column contains a description of the grammatical category or grammatical function 
of the form in Pévé. The right-hand column of the English-Pévé lexicon includes the 
underlying form and free variations as recorded and transcribed by the author and col- 
laborator. 
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